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Fuſt publiſod, 
NEW Roman His rox v, by Queſtion and Anſwer : Extrafted 
from the beſt Authors, both Antient and Modern, The th rd 
Edition, Adorned with Copper-Plates, from new Deſigns, repreſenting 

the following memorable Paſſages in the Romon Hiſtory, | 

FroNTISPIECE, Romulus on Mount Capitolinus dedicates. the 
Spoils to Jupiter Feretrius, The Sons of Erytus beheaded before their 
Father. Cincinnatus taken from the Plough « -Virginius kills his 
Daughter Virginia, Marcus Curtius leaps into the Gulph, M. Valerius 
fights the Gaul of great Stature. Fabricius diſcovers to Pyrrhus the 
Treachery of his Phyſician, Liberty reſtored to the Grecian Cities by 
Flaminius, Death of Phildpemenes. Wife of Aſdrubal deftroys her- 
ſelf and Children, Gracchus killed by his flave in the Furies Grove. 
Pompey enters the Holy of Holies. Pompey's Head ſhewn Cæſar. 

Death of Julius Cæſar. Death of Marc Anthony, By the Author of 
the HISTORY of ENGLAND» „ 

Price 38. 6d. with Cuts, bound ; and 38. without Cuts, bound. 


2. A new His Tory of GREECE, by way of Queſtion and 
Anſwer, In Three Parts. I. A Geographical Deſcription of all thoſe 
Countries which were antiently called Greece; wiz. Epirus, Pelopo- 
neſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, Macedon, and the Grecian 
Iſles. II. A ſhort Hiſtorical Account of the Kingdoms of. Sicyonia, 
Argos, Thebes or Bœotia, Corinth, Sparta or Lacedemon, and Athens, 
III. Of the Religion, Laws, Cuſtoms and Manners of the Grecians, . 
viz, Of their Prieſts, Temples, Altars, Oracles, Sacrifices, Oaths, 
Prayers, and Divination. Of the Laws of Lycurgus, Draco, Solon, 
and the Areopagus. Military Cuſtoms ; of the Olympian, Pythian, 
Oemean, and Iſthmian Games; of the Oſtraciſm, of Education, Wo- 
men, Marriage, Funeral Ceremonies, and Arts and Sciences, For the 
Uſe of Schools. Price 28. 6d. 8 N 
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3. A HrsToxy of the Cruel Sufferings of POT RSTAN TG and 
others, by Popiſſi Perſecutions, in various Countries: Together with 
a View of the Reformation from the Church of Rome; interſperſed” 
with the Barbarities of the Inquiſition. By Queſtion and Anſwer. 
Faithfully compiled from a great Number of Authors, in different Lan- 
guages, Writ principally for Schools, and being intended as a Preſer- 
vative from Popery and arbitrary Power, may be of Uſe in all Proteſtant 
Families. By the Author of the His Toa v of EnGLAND, and Ro- 
MAN HisToRy, by Queſtion and Anſwer, Price 38. bound. < 

The late excellent Dr. Stephen Hales, in a Letter to the Author, 
dated Teddington, 10 Sept. 1760, writes as follows, viz. © Your Book 
* on the Cruel Sufferings of the Proteſtants moſt juſtly expoſes the un- 
« chriſtian and inhuman Barbarities of the Papiſts. I am glad to find 
* that it is ſo acceptable to the Public. This will ſpread it 3 and thus 
* render it ſerviceable, in promoting true Religion, — For a further 
Character of this Work, — Bibliotheque des Sciences, & des beaux 
Arts, pour les Moix de Juillet, Aofit, & Septembre, Pag. 129. A la 
Haye, chez Pierre Goſſe, 1760. | | 
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F. IECz to face the — Title 
Pope Alri an ſets the Crown on — Alfrtds Head Page 26 
Guy Earl of Warwick defeats Colbrand, the Daniſh Champion 30 
Edward the Martyr ſtabbed by Order of his Mother-in-Law . 37 
King Canute I. commands the Waves of the Sea — 43 
Heads of King Wilham the Conqueror, &c. — 54 


Deputies from London preſent the Keys to William the Conqueror 57 


King William Rufus ſlain by Sir Walter Tyrrel — 6562 


King Fenry II. ſcourged at Becket's Tomb 75 


King Richard I. taken in Diſguiſe by Leopold, &c. — 78 
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Nlarriage of Anna Bu. lein to King Henry VIII. — 1 
Deaths, of Lady Jane Grey and Lord Dudley —— 159 
| Biſhops burnt in Smithfield — 15860 
Defeat of the Spaniſh Armada — — 167 
Gunpowder-Plot diſcovered —— ?“ 1 
Heads of King Cbarls I. Sc. — — 172 
Duke of Buckingham ſtabbed by Felton | S333 PS  -. 
King Charles I. beheaded — — 177 
King Charles II. in Diſguiſe in tis Oak — — 182 
PIue in 1665 — 190 
Kurs Cruelty to a young Woman, Cc. — — 198 
King James embarks in a Frigate for France = w==——— 204 
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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ARTHUR ONSLOW, 


Speaker' of the Hovss of Counons. 


STR, 


SHOULD not have preſumed to 4. 
i dreſs theſe ſheets to you, had not the in- 


dulgence of the Public given them ſome 

ſort of merit, (owing, doubtleſs, to the im- 
portance of my ſubject) by the many editions 
they have been pleaſed to encourage. 

I here give a ſuccinct account of the reigns 
of our ſeveral monarchs, from the earheſt 
times, extracted from authors of reputation: 
and have endeavoured to ſet the whole in ſuch 
a light, as may inſpire. the readers with an ar- 
dent love for our pure religion, and its $68 
attendant, liberty; and, on the other hand, 
with a juſt abhorrence of popery, and its com- 
panion, ſlavery. 

As the preſent performance is deſigned chiefly 
for the inſtruction of the riſing generation, I 
thence hope that it will not be thought unwor- 
thy the patronage of a Gentleman, to whom 
men of Letters and Learning, have the higheſt 
obligations, and to whoſe countenance and fa- 
vour I myſelf am ſingularly indebted: of a Gen- 
-tleman whoſe actions ſpeak how greatly he has 
the welfare of our envied iſlands at heart: of a 
Gentleman who has preſided, during ſo oe a 

FCougſe 
- 1 FFgarteen. p 
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. courſe of years with the greateſt dignity, in an 
. Auguſt Houſe, the Palladium of our happy 
conſtitution. 

When I refle& on the long ſeries of ages, 
during which ignorance and cruelty e 
the face of the earth; I cannot enough thank 
Providence, for giving me exiſtence in an en- 
lightened period, when Arts and Sciences are 
carried to a high perfection; when our coun- 
trymen, tho engaged in a fierce war, lighted 
up by an ambitious enemy, are nevertheleſs 
happy: — when the conduct and intrepidity of 
our troops at Quebec and Minden, recall the 
immortal battles of Creſſy and Agincourt : and 
when our navy not only awes the nations 
round, but triumphs in every part of the 
ocean. 

May the reign of our new Sovereign, (whoſe 
moſt gracious Declaration on his afcending the 
Throne, ſpeaks him a ſecond Trrus) be crown- 
ed with every felicity | And (SIR,) may You 
live ſtill many years, to ſee the bliſsful effect 
1 your national labours | 


. 1 am, 
with all imaginable Reſped, 
S 1B; 
\ 2h Your moſt Sri; 
moſt obedient, MATE. 
hg mof devoted Servants | the 
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. Af warmeſt thanks are dus to the Public in general, 
and to thoſe reſpectable perſons in particular, who 
educate our youth, for the very great entouragement 

they are ftill pleaſed to give to this Epitome, the ſucceſs of 

which has far exceeded my moſt ſanguine expetations ; "it 
having now gone fifteen times to Bros befides Four editions 
in Engliſh and French, (1 having drawn it up originally 
in both thoſe languages ) printed for Mr. Vaillant; not to 
mention the Iriſh editions, and ſome pirated" on- s. 
I ue the hint- of it to a ſmall piece, entitled, Methode 
facile pour apprendre l' Hiſtoire d'Angleterre, ¶ Au ea 
Method for learning the Hiſtory of England) written for the 
uſe of Duke d'Elbeuf, head of the houſe Lorrain; which - 
piece I, at firſt, intended only to tranſlate into Engliſn. But 
after peruſing it, 1 found it ſo erroneous, (ibo the plan was 
a good one ;] and built upon principles ſo repugnant to thoſe 
of reaſon, of liberty, and of the Britiſh conſtitution. {it being 
evritten by an ingenious French gentleman of the Romiſh com- 
munion) that I found myſelf obliged to correct, alter, and en- 
large it almeſt in every page; in fhort, to new-mould"it, the 
two laſt reigns but one excepted, great part of which were 
drawn up, or re-touch'd, by another Hand. " 74A 
As my little performance was very well received, on its firſt 
publication, I reſolved to ſhirw my acknowledgment, for the fun- 
wour,in the beſt manner I could, in the ſecond edition; by making 
it ftill more compleat. For this purpo/el continued my reſearches 
into our Engliſh hiftorians, and particularly into Monfreur 
Rapin, and bis continuator; (but without | follkwing;any" of 
them implicitly; ) and to their labours the preſent Abridgment 
is much obliged. © As the public were pleaſed ſtill to continue 
their indulgente, I ſtrove to improve the work in the ſubſequent 
editions; till at laft I made it as perfect as I could; tbr 
am perſuaded, it would have been much more fo, had ſome able 
hand attempted it : And it now differs as widely from"the 
ſnall French Hiftory above-mentioned, as the ſhip ſhewn' to 
the public, for that of Sir Francis Drake, a confiderable num- 
ber of years after his death, did from the renowned one, which 
carried that illuſtrious Mariner round the globe. N 
T he improvement in this new impreſſion, is the Addition of 
. the Reign of his late Majeſty, King Gone II. (whoſe Me- © 
mory muſt be ever dear)" to the year 1761, As his reign a- 
( ounds with cventi, both civil and military, which will for 
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ever dignify our Annals ; the vaſt pleaſure I took in digefling 
them, drew. on my pen inſenſibly, toa great length; in lite manner 
as a traveller is apt to wander long in a delightful ſpot by 
aubich means I extended that reign to far larger bounds than any 
of the preceding; eſpecially as 1 added (by way of Landſtip, 
&C. to a Portrait, ) nat yo the moſt fignal domeſtic occurrences, 
but likewiſe all the material foreign iranſaftions ; which muſt 
neceſſarily have increaſed my taſk, tho' a very agreeable one. 
Of one thing the reader may be aſſured, viz, that Truth, or 
. hat appeared to me ſuch, has been my guide throughout ; I 
thinking her dictates too ſacred, to be violated upon any conſi- 
Aeration whatſoever. Freedom, bath in ſpeaking and writing, 
is permitted in this happy country. This 1 conſider as a capital 
bleſſing, which gives a kind of xeſt to all others, From free- 
dom ſprings truth ; and 'twas my love far it, and mankind, 
ewhich induced me to compile, in 1745, a Hiſtory of the cruel 
Sufferings of Proteſtants, by Popiſh Perſecutions, price bound 
33. The kind reception it meets with muſt neceſſarily give me 
pleaſure. For this I thank the public in general, and, in par- 
ticular, the late moſt excellent Dr. Stephen Hales ; and an au- 
thor in the Bibliotheque des Sciences & des beaux Arts *.; | 
as likewiſe an Engliſh gentleman, (an ornament to Letters and 
humanity) who not only ſent my little performance to different 
parts of the Bi itiſh dominions, and even to Romiſh Countries: - 
but aljo favoured me with the moſt friendly and moſt anima- | 
ting teſtimonials of his approbation, and generouſly preſented | 
me with a great many very curious books, in various languages, 
on Popiſh cruelty and ſuperſtition. But I am chiefly honoured 
(next to the gracious condęſcenſion of his preſent Majefty, who 
accepted this little work, with my two other hiftories, ) by the | 
countenance of thetr Royal Highneſ/es the young PRINCES and | 
PrInCESSES ; who received this performance with their 
. uſual affability, from my hand; and deign'd.to ſay, that they 1 
ewould ſtudy it, after declaring their good opinion of my ſub- F. 
jet. This laſt circumſtance, indeed, I humbly expected,- as | la 
they 'ſpring from Frinces, who, at the ſame tine that they | S 
| were renowned for benevolence of heart, were no leſs diſtin- | | 
p guiſhed for being the ſcourges of popery and tyranny. | 
| | F. . Az.crtars.in.a work. of this ſort, are almoſt unavoidable; the au- th 
thor will be greatly obliged to ſuch candid readers as ſhall inform him of 1 
any, which he will caretully corre. in a future edition. | : 
V Pour les mois de juillet, Aout b 1 | 
Feat f Pane Cat, 176 e e. , A Ho9e BY 2 
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4 For STUDYING the 

; Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
/ 

A þ HAT country is that, bn em Great 
1 * Britain ? 

d 4. The iſland which bende the 
e = kingdoms of Exgland and Scot 

8 8 Z. How long has it been called by that 
by ; > name ? | 
| A. Ever ſince the beginnin of the reign of King Fame I. 
7 - who, in order to put an ee ute that aroſe about 
t the royal title, wiz. Whether E — or Scotland ſhould 
be expreſt firſt, aſſumed that br, of Great-Britarn ; 
1 and revived a name that had been laid aſide, by an e: 
d | dict of King Egbert, nnn 
E be og Oy 81 

4 | S is the ſhape of Great=Britain * 

% Triangular; the angles whereof are the 88 
„ to the weſt; yg + of Foreland, or Sandwich near 1 on 
40 the eaſt; and that of Seraitby- bead to the north. 

* 2 What are the ſeas that ſurround it?! 

y A. The channel to the ſouth, which, ſeparates it : From 
& France ; to the eaſt the German ocean, lying between Eugr 
18 | land, Flanders, Germany, and Denmark; the North,or F eren 
y | Sta to the north; and the 1rifb Sea to the welt. £42281 
> 2. Into how many parts is Great-Britain divided? 


Two; wiz. England and Scotland; che latter hyiog's 2 
the north, and the former to the ſouth. | /'-. 
: „What | is the true extent. of Great Britain 214 
The weſtern ſide of it, from the Liard. hoiar in - 
0 owl to C aithneſs in Scotland, reckoning the —_— 


” 
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of the ſhores, is 812 miles; the eaſtern fide 704 ; the fouth 
coaſt, which is the broadeſt, 320 ; and the Circuit of the 
whole iſland, is 1836 miles. 

2. When was the name of Britain changed into that of 
England ? 

A. In the year 585 or 5 86, a little after the founding of 
the ſeven kingdoms, with the unanimous conſent of the 
ſeven Kings. 

2. How is England bounded ? 

A. By the rivers Taveed and Solway, and the mountains 
of Chivtet, which divide it from Scotland; the reſt of it is 
bounded by the ocean, 

2. Who were the ancient inhabitants thereof? «| 

A. The Britons, whether deſcended from the Gaul: or 
7 rojans, and the Engli/þ. 

2 What nations have had the ſovereignty of it? 
A. The Britens, the Romans, the Saxons or Engliſh, the 
Danes, and the Normans. 

2. How many Kings have ſway'd the E gli throne ? 
A. Tis impoſſible to give the exact . of thoſe who 
reigned before Anno 800, when Egbert began the mo- 
| narchy, the hiſtory whereof we are now writing 5 
Q. Was not England divided 1 into ſeven bebe ä 
Fe Bert P - 

FR "4 Yes; and it was called the Saxon Heptarchy, m_ 
were the kingdoms, 1. of Kent; 2. of South-Sex 

P 66 "oF Ub" Wi Revo 3. 
4. Eaft-Sex, or of the dog 3 5. the Northanber: ; 

5 Eaft- Angles ; 7. of Mercia. 

| 2. Have all the Kings from Egbert, ſprung from the 

l ſame family ? 

A. Noz the family that now fits upon the throne is the 

ſeventh. 


to | 

| r the names of the families, and the a 
number of Kings deſcended from them. = 
A. The art was that of the Saxon or Engliſh g. mi 
whereof there were ſeventeen ; the ſecond that of the vel 
Danes, of which there were only three Kings ; the third, ne 
which is chat of the Normans, gave the ſame number ; and = we 


that of - PO whith is the 2 whereof there is 
only one. 
oF V Who 


ROYAL FAMII v. 1 


9, Who are the reſt ? : 
A. We muſt firſt obſerve, that the family of the Plante. 


genets, (the houſe of Azjez) which is the fifth, is divided 


into three branches, uix. that of the Plantaginett, whence 


eight Kings have ſprung ; thoſe of York and of Lancaſter, 


from each whereot three monarchs have ſprung. 
9. Tell me the names of the reſt ? 
A. The Tudors have given three Kings and wo ee 


the Stuarts four Kings and two Queens; and from that f 


Brunſwick, which 1s now upon w.4 throne, three Kings 
have ſprung. 


Of the ROYAL FAMiLy. 
2 


land? 


A. A Monarchy, the authority whereof is nad | 


limited by the Parliament. The crown is hereditary, and 
the women are allowed to ſucceed to it. 
ad In what does the ſovereign authority of the Kings of 
and immediately conſiſt ? 
by”) They alone have power to declare peace or war; to 
make leagues, treaties, or to conclude a truce ; to receive, 


or ſend out ambaſſadors ; to coin money, but not to fix the 


current value of it, which is done by conſent of ee. 


only; to allow or repeal grants or privileges; to diſpoſe of 
a Gd ments in their 4 and of 2 em- 


ployments both at ſea and land. In a word, all commiſ- 


ſions, whether for life, or a certain limited time, are 
lutely in their diſpoſal. | 

D: Does their power extend no farther? 

A. They are heirs, in the laſt reſort, in their kingdom ; 3 
that is, all eſtates, where no heir appears, revert or eſcheat 
to the lord firſt; and if there is none, then to the King. 

Q. Pray continue ? | 
A They had the euſtody of the goods aid ane of all 
minors who held of the crown ; they might apply the re- 
venues thereof to their own private uſe, except what was 
neceſſary for the minor's maintenance, ill ſuch time as he 
were one and twenty, when he is at age ; and then he 


_ could 


HAT kind of government is that of Fag- 
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could not marry without the royal conſent; but this has 
been taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. 

2. Have the Kings of England any authority over the 
Parliament ? 960 

A. They alone have the of ſummoning 5 pro- 
roguing, — diſſolving it; they may refuſe to —.— the 
royal aſſent to acts, without being obliged to declare the 
reaſon of their refuſal : and the whole force and power of 
parliamentary, ſtatutes flow from them, and cannot . 
a law without their expreſs conſent. l 

2. Is Juſtice adminiſtered in the King of England's 1 
name? , 

A. In all parts of Great-Britain, he is the ſupreme judge, 
or lord chief juſtice, He fills up all the offices of judi- | 
cature ; has liberty to preſide in all tribunals, and in all | 
caſes, that of high treaſon excepted, in wn he himſelf 
is plaintiff. 

2 Has he no power in the church ? i 

A. He is the ſupreme moderator and goyernor of the 
church of England, over all perſons and in all eauſes; which 
title was taken up by Queen Elizabeth, inftead of the u- 

- preme Head, which _ uſed by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
| He nominates to biſhoprics, and ſeveral other benefices. 
He claims tenths and annats; and by his mandate to the 
archbiſhop afſembles his clergy i in conyocaticn ; they not 
having the power of fitting without ſuch mandate. 

2, In what e the King of Bugle waited 
upon ? 

0 7 In a kneeling A, and no one was allowed:t0 
be covered before him, except De Courcy, baron. of e 
i 2 Who jathe fecond the ki 
Who 1s the fecon on-in the kin IN 
* The Queen 2 _ | 
Does ſhe, enjoy an uliar privileges? 

2 She may Ur Se wrong thinks be ber 
in the es. Bag and diſpoſe. of them without an act of 
parliament for. her naturalization, - She may remove: her 
cauſes to whatever court ſhe pleaſes ; and if, when a widow, 
ſhe ſhould marry; again, ſhe would have all honours paid 
her as a Queer, though ſhe ſhould marry a private gen- 


N 
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1 What tale 1 is given to the eldeſt ſon ? 

A. He is ftile1 Prince of Wales,: and is always heir ap- 
parent to tae crown; and when he is fifteen, his ſubjects 
pay him homage. 

©. 1s it many years ſince the King's eldeſt ſon has en- 
joy'd this title? 

4. Edward I, (to compute as the Engl, ſp do, from the 
Norman princes) won this printipality in 1282, from 
Llewellyn the laſt prince of Vales; and he whoily aboliſhed 
the author. ty.of lh rinces, by taking pnſ-ner David, 
Llewellyn's brother, whom he beheaded 1 in 1283. 
 B Which of the Kings of England's ſons firſt had the 

title of Prince of Wales ? 

A. Edward II. who was born at arp ee | in 
that principality ; the King g having obliged his conſort to 
20 and lie- in there, that they might be the better pleaſed 
with the prince he was going to 3 them. 
2. Has the Kin eldef ſon any other title ? 

A. Yes; he 4s $a” duke * ergy in reſpect to 
which. he is of age at the very of his birth, ſo as to. 
claim livery and ſeiſin of the ep Jukedom, 

2, When was this honour firſt ſettled on the King's £ 
eldeſt fon? +l / 4 

A. By Edward III. and i it is to be obſerved, that ĩt does 
not deſcend by virtue of that Monarch's grant to che heir 
of the crown of England in general, but to the ſon, and 
him the firſt begotten ſon of the King. So Richard de 
Bourdeaux, fon to the Black Prince, who died without com- 
ing tothe crown, was not duke of Corzwall by birth, but 
was created ſo by charter, Nor was Henry V VI (after the 
death of his —.— prince Arthur ) duke of {repel be- 
cauſe he was not the eldeſt ſon. |, | 

2. Has the Prince of M ales any ſettled revenne 2 2 ; 

A. He has about twenty thouſand pounds ſterli 
from the mines in the dukedom of Cornwall. ng viſng late 
Majeſty, when prince, had 100,000. per SR". ſettled 
upon him by act of parliament. | 
2 At what age is he ſoyereign of Mali 
; A. At fourteen ; till which dme it uſed to be N 
„dy commillioners choſen from the body of the nobulity and 


2 
3 * 2 Have 
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D Have the reſt of the King's children any titles ap- 
propriated to them ? 3-0 I 
A. No; the King beſtows whatever titles he pleaſes up- | 
on them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of Royal i 
Highneſs is given them; and that whoever kiſſes their 
hands, muſt do it kneeling. = WE 
2. Has the King any fixed revenues ? | I 
J. The parliament paſſed an act in the year 1660, in 
favour of King Charles II. by which it was enacted, that 
hence forward the King's yearly revenues ſhould be fixed 
at twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; which ſum, 
added to certain other taxes, produces his Majeſty a year- 
ly revenue of fifteen hundred thouſand pounds tterling'; 2 
amounting to about twenty millions of French Money. 
The ord charge of the government, or civil liſi, as it 
is now called, was, upon her late Majeſty's acceſſion to the 
crown, ſettled by parliament at ſeven hundred thouſand 7 
pounds per anmum, upon the beſt funds in England. His 
_ preſent Majeſty's is ſettled at eight hundred thouſand * 
pounds, and is thought to produ :e about a million. 


Of the PARLIAMENT. 
* W HAT is the Parliament of England ? 7 — 4 
HA. The general afſembly of the eſtates of the 
kingdom. | 
Q. By whom was it inſtituted ? | 
A. In a large ſenſe, it is as old, no doubt, as the Saxon 
government in this kingdom. And though the Commons 
were undoubtedly always repreſented in it, yet the manner 
how they were repreſented is not contain; there being no 
ſummons of them upon record before 49 Henry III. when 
they firſt began to be a diſtinct houſe, much in the ſame 
manner as they are now. ne 
2. Whence was it originally derived? o$ 
A. From the parliaments, aſſemblies, or diets: of the 
northern nations, whence the Anglo-Saxons came. It was 
not indeed held ſo frequently under the firſt Saxon Kings, | 
as under the Plautagenets, when it began to make itſelf 
formidable. 3 
| 1 2 37 


PRKLIAMENT＋. 8 
FL. By what ſteps has it riſen to that height of power it 
* aſſamed? Gare ARS 
A. This was owing either to the avarice and profuſeneſs 
of ſome Kings ; their adherence to their favourites ; or the 
ambition of ſome particular perſons. pe IR ROY ' 
9. In what manner did the avarice and profuſion of the 
Kings give authority to the Parliament? es 
7 45 the yearly revenues fixed by the ſtate fell ſhort of 
the ſums expended, the Kings were obliged to impoſe taxes; 
and the monies arifing from thence having been employed 
to different uſes, or laviſhed on favourites, all ſueh pre 
men as did not ſhare in them, oppoſed them; and after 
ſeveral inſurrections aſſumed to themſelves a power, of not 
ſuffering the King to levy any other taxes than ſueh as had 
been granted him by the ſtates of the kingdom 
| I When did the Parliament aſſume this authority? 
A. Under the reign of King Jen; and they confirmed 
it to themſelves under that of his ſon, who, as he was al- 
ways in want cf money, uſed to convene them very often; 
"Twas in theſe aſſemblies only that they came to ſuch teſo- 
lutions, as almoſt deftroyed te royal authority. . 
9. Did not the King oppoſe their Meaſures 27 
A. It was not in his power to do it, he having been 
ſcarce able to preſerve his crown. Befides, the methods 
which he and all weak princes have employed to main- 
55 their authority, have ſerved only to deſtioy it en- 
tirely. FEST | 
9. In what manger? {0705 9 99 Sneagt i 
A. Whenever the defenders of liberty had fixed tos 
narrow baunds to the royal authority, and had cauſed 
their reſolutions to be paſſed into a law by Parliament; 
the King no ſooner got the upper-hand than he would 
convene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful; or 
had been bribed by him, in order to al the acts made 
by. the former, in this manner the Parliament, whe- * 
ther obſtinate or humble, had always the upper-hand 
under weak Kings, whereof there have been many in 
England. eget on appt 4 3 
25 Was the Parliament as powerful under the renown- 
ec Kings? 88 5 


. 2, What examples have we of this ? . 
The Parliament called Edvard II. to account by 
order of his Queen and his eldeſt ſon; and with their 
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A. It did no more than barely put their commands in 


execution, and had only the power of approving their 


deſigns. Edward III. Perry IV. V. VII. and VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, made the Parliament ſubſervient to their 
will; but it has not been ſo pliable ſince. 
e 3 
A. Becauſe it is generally compoſed of two parties; 
whereof the ſirſt, who are ſo many creatures of the court, 
ſeldom ſail of being balanced by the defenders of the 
liberty and privileges of their country. Twas this mu- 
tual cppoiition that occaſioned the Death of Charles the 
ürſt, aud all the revolutions that have happened ſince that 
UMC.: iid oy 3h [4 15 | 2 | 
+ . ©. Are theſe the only ſteps by which the Parliament has 
riſen to this exalted power ?' | | 
AJ. We muſt likewiſe add, the great love ſome Kings 
have had for favourites, and the hatred which the Eng- 


liꝶ bear to all thoſe who are in favour; and as favourites 


have never had any power but under weak kings, it was 
no difficult matter for the great men of the kingdom to 
give the government whatever form they thought proper 
but the ambition of certain men has carried matters to nll 
greater lengths, eee FE hs | 
2, What methods did they employ? __ 9 
Ai. Some princes, whoſe aim was to ſeize upon the 
crown, ſought out methods to give ſome colour to their 
r ſurpation; this they often were not able to effect; but 


— 


by laying ſeveral crimes to the charge of the rexgning 


monarch ;+and as it was neceſſary to have a power whi 
might take cognizance of theſe crimes, they have made 
choice of the parliament, which by the undoubted right 


it has of regulating the ſucceſſion to the crown, has 


by this means frequently prcnounced the fate of theſe 
Monarchs. | 


— 


conſent depoſea him, and placed EaAwƷaurd III. on the 
chrene. Ihe diviſions betweeen the houſes of York and 
I axcafter farviſh us with a great number of examples of 
this hand, | 5 

| R Pray 


1 
erer 


Lands -4 CE : * N 
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as wh a cot an. 


PARLIAM EN. 1 
Qi. Pray relate ſome of theſe? m 
A. Edward IV. cauſed Henry VI. to be declared un- 
worthy of wearing the crown; had him depoſed and con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment. . Henry 7 gained 
all the advantages over his enemy he could poſſibly have 
wiſhed, aged dim to be condemned to be beheaded, as 
guilty of high treaſon, | G49 | 
2. Of whom does the Parliament conſiſt? OO 
4. Of the three eſtates; the lords ſpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and commons: the two firſt compoſe the upper 
houſe, and the commons the lower. Some authers mace 
the King one of the three eſtates in Parliament, reckoning 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal as another, But this is 
againſt the expres teſtimony of ſeveral ſtatutes. 
2. Who are thoſe that have ſeats in the tonie of peers ? 
A. The King, the princes of the blood, th: biſhops, 
dukes, uiarquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons or lords, 
whoſe number, including the ſixteen peers that ſerve for 
Scotland, generally amount to near two hundred; and by a 
ſtatute aA. 30 Car. II. the lords that conform not to the 
ers religion, no longer ſit, or give their votes in the 
oute of lords, 8 i 2468 4 dah A 
A. Do no others fit there occafionally? ?: 
A. Yes; the judges, the King's counſel at lay, the 
maſters in'chancery, when called to give their advice in 
point of law. But they are not to fit in the King's preſence” - 
without his leave. Add to theſe, the clerk of the cron, and 
clerk of parliament; the laſt of whom has two under clerks, 
who write kneeling behind him. 
2. Who are thoſe that compoſe the houſe of commons? 


"* pw % wt 


the forty counties, into which FARA I Uivilled ; thee 
of the twenty: ix cities, each of which has a right to fend. 
two, except the city of London, which ſends four ;® the fe- 
8 of the univerſities of Oxybra and Citibridge F; 

e barcns of the cinque ports, and 3 30 burgeſſes of 168 
to ans in England, each of which ſends one or two, accor- 
ding to their privileges: 24 from the towns of the prin= 
cipality of ales; and laftly, 45 from Scerland; mailing 
in all 558 members. But if forty are pretent, they conſtt- 

| Weener IE FONG »— 


tute a houſe, | 
' 3 B 3 2, Where 


» 


A. The two depaties, or ' repreſentatives, bf edch f 
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2. Whence are theſe repreſentatives elected? 
A. Moſt commonly from among the ſons or relations of 
the nobility and gentry : and the counties, in order to do 
themſelves more honour, often make choice of the fons of 
dukes, marquiſes, earls, and Jords, when they have paſſed 


there one-and-twentieth year, which is the age appointed 12. 
by the laws. . | "TAN. 4 
Q. In what does the authority of the Parliament conſiſt? Ye 
A. In making new laws, reviving or abrogating old 54 
ones: and no law is made without being read three times ca 


in both houſes, and having at laſt the royal aſſent. But a, 
bill of indemnity coming from the throne has only one, 
reading in each houſe. op | | 8 
9. Muſt all laws be firſt begun in the houſe of lords? 
4. No; it is indifferent in which houſe a law 1s firit pro- 
poſed ; except ſubſidy-bills, which muſt be 9 5 by the 
commons, and brought in by order of the houfe. 

2. In what is the buſineſs of the houſe of lords diſtinct 
from the commons BR 

A. They may try cauſes of life and death; and in civil 
cauſes give final ſentence in appeals from all other courts. 
And, in caſes of felony and treafon, have a right of trying 
their own peers ; and in all other caſes where the commons 
impeach. | | | 

| D. What is the peculiar buſineſs of the houſe of com- 
mons ? A Es e, e, bs 

A. To examine elections; to expel their own members; 
to commit them, or others, to priſon ; to preſent public 
grievances to be redreſſed, and public delinquents to be 
puniſhed. To which purpoſe, when the parliament is ſit- 
ting, the commons have the power of impeaching any 
perſon how great ſoever, before the lords who are the 3 
judges. But their greateſt prerogative is their preparing 1 
money-bills, which I mentioned before. es” ee 

2. What method is taken in propoſing any new law ? 
A. It is put into writing, and brought in by ſome one 
member, and ſeconded by another, — member may | 
ſpeak for or againſt it once; but muſt not make any reply | 
in a ſecond ſpeech, unleſs in committees, whether ſelect 

ones,. or of the whole houſe. ICC ; 

9. Where is the Parliament held ? 


8 3 neee 


4, Where- 


A. Wherever the King pleaſes ; but it has for theſe 
many years been held in Veſtminſter. 


Of the CLERGY. 


2. Nhat does the Clergy of England conſiſt? 


A. In tso archbiſhops, wiz. of Canterbury and 
York, 24 biſhops, 26 deans and chapters, 60 archdeacons, 
544 prebends,, and upwards of 9700 rectors of pariſhes, - 
each of. whom have the care of one church, and ſometimes. 
of more, and a great number ofcurates under them; wha 
are all epiſcopal clergy. 1 . | 

2, What authority have the two archbiſhops ? 

4. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 1s the firit peer of the 
realm, and takes place of all except the royal family. He 
uſually crowns the King or Queen, and is always one of 
the lords of the privy council. The archbiſhop of York 
takes place of all peers, next to him, except the lord 
chancellor; d uſually crowns 3 conſort, The 
one is led primate of England, other of all England, 
They both, by the King's mandate, call the clergy of 
their reſpective dioceſes to convocation ; are both preſidents 
of it; and prorogue or difſolye it at the direction of the 
King. They cenſure other biſhops within their Ine 3 

ve their 


appoint coadjutors to other biſnops when infirm ; 


Hurts of arches, to which lie ap from the courts of 


ether biſhops, and have the probate. of wills ; have he 


option of any one dignity in the gift of every biſhop.con- 
ſecrated or confirmed by them; atleaſt 28 = this 
privilege. "4 148 n 
hat authority have the biſhops ? _ 4 

A. They confer 2 and 2 8 give miniftery 
eave to preach, and m the xe4 of the paſtoral func- 
how „ 


= 


tions in their ſeyeral 


D. What are deans and chapters? Ne 
A. They were antiently à body of elergy, as ſtandin 
council to the biſhop; lived with him in his cathedral, an- 


were maintained by him; till by degrees their dep ce: 


on him grew leſs, and they had diſtin parcels of his eſtate 
aſſigned them, and were made collegiate bodies; and they 


now have not anly authority within their on body, but 
400 Vy > R + | fome- 
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ſometimes ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction in ſeveral neighbouring 

parithes and deaneries, and, generally, temporal juriſdiction 
to hold cdurts of pleas within their own manors. 

©, Are there no other deans, beſides deans of chapters? 

Ves; the deans of Croydon in Surry, Battle in Su/- 

Py atd Beocking in Ex, and ſome few others, are deans 


without any chapter; but have a peculiar fort of juriſ- 


diction; deans of the chapel-royal, &. George's chapel at 
W indfer, Rippen and Guernſey, are only honorary deans, 
without jurjſdiction. There were likewiſe rural deans or 
arch-preſbyters, who, under the biſhop and arch-deacon,/ 
had the peculiar care of thoſe diſtricts into which our dio 
ceſes are ſill divided, called deaneries, Their authority 
and uſe is now almoſt wholly loſt, few dioceſes having any; 
and in theſe they are but annually choſen by the clergy at 
their viſitaticns ; and their buſinels rs _ to make an en- 
tertainu.ent for their brethren; © © . 213 
2 What is che office of an ch dale 1+ | 
A. He was choſen anciently from among the * 
to be an aſſiſtant likewiſe to the bſſſop; but by the act of 
nniformity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's S. And 
whereas t : biſhop makes a viſitation of his dioceſe once 
in thtee years, tis the archdeacon's other” to yilit it 7 
him the other two. 
2. Which is the moſt conſiderable ſect i in \ England?" 
5 * „That of the Preſbyterians; ; and this ſeems the ee 
ſo becauſe many other ſets; which agree with them in ohe 
comm̃on principle of rezefting pe go under ye 


denomination. * 


Name me the other ſects? [iy 25 a 


4. Thoſe of the Independents, the Lesbe, the 
talkers, to whom we may add the Arians, Philadelphians 
and many mere; not to mention the Roman Ca \olies, 
whoſe eitates are coubly taxed, and who are debarred from 

reſenting to livings; but in other reſpects brane mo- 
E provided they are obedient to the governm 


Ig: Of the NOoBIL IT. WW 6v « apts 
I. what manner is the nobility of England difin- 
uiſhed ? 


4. Into the nobility, properly ſcalled; and che gentry- 
| 2 Whom 


1 
1 
* 
'K 
1 
£ 
N 
| 


7X 


wl 


2 


i Ewe ww rer 


Nose Ts: 

25 Whom do you comprehend. under the' title of "the 
Nobility ? | 

A. 4 Puke, radiſh, earls,” viloounts, ad beige | 
F- | the title of duke: of any witiq ay among! the 
F Ty 1 
A4. We are told that it was firſt beſtowed in the ck 
1335, on Edward prince of Wales, ealled the blah primer, 
of whom mention will be made in the battles of 0 — 
Poitiers, he being then created duke of Cornwell: 

2. Of what ant quity are > titles we  matquiles' and 
viſcounts ? 

A. The title of ele wes Ard confetted by 
Richard II. anno 1385, on Robert de Vere, earl of 2 4 
who was created marquis of Dublin. And the firſt who 
bore the title of viſcount was Jobn Beaumont, created vit- 
count Beaumont, by King Henry VI. anne 1439, Feb. 12. 
The moſt antient vads x Ber all, are thoſe of earl and baron. 

4 8 Of what antiquity are thefg 77 | 

A. The title of earl was in als among” the garen bet 
was firſt given, with juriſdiction over particular places, 
by William the Conqueror, the year after he had obtained 
the kingdom; he creating (for inſtance) earls of Arundel, 
Chefter, Cornwall, ci allotting to each the third penny 
ariling from the pleas in their reſpective diſtricts. But 

; Ivy now neither juriſdiction nor third penny, but 
Inſtead thereof a ſmall =. ſtipend from the Exchequer. 
The word baron came in ſoon after the conqueſt, ſucceed- 
ing to the Saxon title Thane ; and being the oweſt rank of 
- nobility, is often uſed of the whole body colleRively-z-be- 
cauſe regularly all noblemen are barons, me _y have 
à more exaled dignity. | 

S Have the peers very hi h ales 2 

They have entrance, ſufffage, and ſeats in Parlia- 
ment, nor can be arreſted, unleſs in caſes of high treaſon, 
felony, breach of peace, condemnation i in parliament, or 
contempt of the King; their ſuits are immediately tried in 
the houſe of peers; and they cannot be tried for felony or 
treaſon, or for miſdemeanour when the commons impeach, 
| but by their peers, except micaſes of a appeal! for mautder. 
2 e ta | | 

Bs 5 4 Wii | 


1 
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A. When they are ſent for to Parliament, they have li- 
berty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going to, or 
8 from it. Thoſe who any ways injure them, are 
puniſhed by the ſtatute of ſcandalum magnatum. Neither 
e ſheriff nor his officers are allowed to ſearch their houſes 
in ſome caſes, without the King's order firſt obtained, 
ſigned by fix privy counſellors; in a word, they have a 
great many other privileges. Loon n At, 
Q. Are not the dukes diftinguiſhed by a peculiar habit? 
A. They wear a ducal cap and a mantle of ſtate, which 
they are allowed to appear in wherever the Kingis not pre- 
ſent; but they are obliged to wear it when they attend him 
in the Parliament, or at the coronation. 1 
Q Do the other peers wear ceremonial mantles? 
A. Yes; but not to mention that one degree of nobility 
differs from the other; a marquis may not wear his cere- 
monial mantle in preſence of a duke; an earl in preſence 
of a marquis; a viſcouut in preſence of an'garlz and a 
baron in preſence of a. viſcount ; except in the parliament 
houſe, or at the coronation of a King or Queen. 
2. In what other particulars do they ſtill differ? 
A. In theſe, vis. that all the younger ſons of dukes and 
marquiſes, are lords; an earl's eldeſt ſon bears the ſame 
title; but his younger ſons, and thoſe of viſeounts, and 
all the male children of barons, are no more than private 


gentlemen. 255 141 4 | Te SV. $444 649 274k 1 
2. Are not the coronets, uſed by the nobility, of very 
ancient date? | 1442.95 964 0351 
A. Thoſe belonging to Earls were appointed about King 
Edward the third's time; thoſe of viſcounts in King Janes 
_ firſt's reign ; and thoſe of barons in that of King Charles 
L. Whom do you underſtand by the gentry? ; 4 
A. Baronets, knights and eſquires, who are all gentle- 
men, ſimply ſo called, and make part of the commons. 
1 _ Of the third Eftate. 

F whom is the third eftate compoſed ? | 


Y 4. Of the gentry or lower nobility, the gentle 
men of the long robe, of free-holders, merchants, tradeſ- 
men, yeomen, publicans, and peaſants. | 


Of 
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Ex IIS E in general . 


, the Engliſh in general 


a 2 PR AY delete he rſons of the Engliſh ? 101 
A. They are for the moſt part handſome, grey- 


ey'd, fair complexian'd, have light hair, and are well 


43 er privileges than thoſe of other countries, 
1 „ What have you to ſay as to their qualities 


. 


1 ſhaped. Their women are very beautiful, and have 22 . 


h 7. They have naturally good ſenſe, and ſucceed in 
„5 whatever has undertake ; are great ſticklers for religion, 
n and ſtill more ſo in maintaining their privileges; they run 


all hazards to get them reſtored, whenever they are de- 
prived of thim. 

2. You have taken no notice of their ay ron; with 
reſpect to war? 

A. That they are a heal * is not to be diſputed ; 
they are ſeldom ſeen to flinch; hut are not able to upport 
very great fatigues, being naturally not much inclined to 


F 


more advantage to them than a warm tem 

2, Are the Engl £16 great craders 2, | 

A. Yes; particularly fince King Henry the ſeventh's 
time. This monarch reflect in What manner he mi — 
beſt employ | his ſubjects, in Renk to leave them no lei 


ſea, Which they have ſince carried on with great ſucceſs, as 
well as integrity and honour. 4 — 2 


— 


labour; they are born with a patience which is often of. 


to meditate on inſurrections, opened to them a trade by | 


—— m—o___—_—_— 


Of. England in 2 L 


2 J. K dren 9 bad ee, Of 


A. It is ſo healthy that we often ſes ſome of its na- 
tives enjoy a perfect deck health till 100 years of age; however 
it does not appear ſo, the air being. very thick, and fo. 
elogged with miſts and fogs, eſpecially at London, that 
people can ſometimes ſcarce ſee one another 1 in the ſtreets. 
at a very little diſtance, -, TE Fo | 


Are fogs very frequent: 18 
A. So frequent, de 'tis almoſt a general rü Lon» 


"don a 8 a age”; . 
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noon: and in caſe a fog riſes in the morning, one is almoſt 


ſure of having a fine afternoon ; and this rule holds good 
for moſt-parts. of England. 


Q. We may therefore. ed this country to be very 


old; ? 


A. Leſs than one would imagine it to be ; for the warn | 
wands that blow from the weſtern ocean, ſoften very much 


the ſeverity of the cold. 
2. What are the qualities of the ſoil ? 
A. It is fat and fruitful, yielding every thing in great 


abundance that is neceſſary for life; and if grapes could 


ripen in it, it would certainly be one of the beſt countries. 
in the world. It abounds in game; the ſea and the rivers 
furniſh great quantities of an: 


beef, and mutton, are exceedin 
Q. In what do the principal revenues of the country 
conſiſt? ' 


A. In the traffick of their wool, which is very fine * þ : 


and in their cloth, which, for its Wan and goodnch, 1s 
preferred to fifk, 

'2. Have they a great number of tame animals? 
A. I have already obſerved, that the meadows are co- 
vered with great and ſmall cattle; ; and fhall add, that they 
have horſes for war, for hunting, and the plough, which 
are as high mettled as thoſe of Spain; are much longer- 
winded, but tender-hoofed. . 'They have ſome aſſes, but 
few niglkes 3 a great number of maitiffs, which are more 
eſteemed than thoſe of any other part of Rays 

Is it true that there no wolves in E 


. They were formerly ſo numerous, t — the Kings of 
England laid a tribute of a hundred wolves heads on the 


inhabitants of ales; and it was very uſual for a perſon 
condemned to die, to have his puniſhment changed to a 
mulct of a certain number of heads of theſe animals; by 
which means they were all killed, inſomuch that chere was 
not one left alive. 
2. Are there any mines in England ? * I's 

4. :Strabe tells us that it had gold mines, and Cicero 
was of the ſame opinion; but thereare none found in theſe 
Or; there are a fey "klver mines in 3 of 


13 


the meadows are covered 
with oxen, cows and ſheep. The milk, butter, cheeſe, 2 


* ” ' * © 7 1 
. ac ae YH 


so. EOD Er. ng 


noſt ¶ ales; are alſo a great number of lead and iron 
ood mines: te is well Be that Cornwall farniſhes 
tune beſt tin in the world; and that'coal-pits, particularly 
about Newcafthe, and quarries of ſtone, are RISE: in — 


places. 
Name me the chief rivers in England ? 


The Thamer, OY mannes, 


| 


NEHA 
SAXON K INGS. 
Eerzur, the frf Menarch of England. 


| From the Year — to 0 838. * 


- 


Lo III. 8 820 
STEPHEN V. TazorntLus I. 829 
PascHaL I. Emperors of the Weſt, and 
F Evucenivs II. Lig of France. 
VALENTIIE I. CAAM RAIN 131 800 
GREBCORY IV. Lewis I. 814 
Emperors of the Taſt. Kings of, Scolland. 
IazNE, Empreſs t. 5 1 1844 > i + 
 Niceyrorvs I. 802 Co ALT us III. 824 
M1cnatL I. 811 DoncaLLvus 829 
Lzo Vo M yrs 381 Arrzuns IEEE 834 


A. Egbert the lat King of the W:/f-Saxenc.. 
N. Whoſe fon washe ? 


King of the Fe#-Saxons. His diſtinguiſhed merit raiſed 
the jealouſy of ſeveral perſons in the court of King Bri- 
thric; where he did not meet with the reception he ex- 
* having been condemned to loſe his head, he 

EP chat mn ain the fury of his 270 

0 


S da. 0 


S888 Inigifd, brother to J, 


hh, 
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A. To Offa, King of the Mercians, and afterwards tq 
the court bebe, Nag of F —— * e 1 
. What reception did he meet with from Charlemain F 
A. The King, charmed with his fine qualities, treated 
him with great diſtinction at his court, for near 12 years; 
and made him accompany him in his journey to Franckfort, 
and afterwards to Rome. | bps 
2. Was any . pore pes done atthis time in Rome ? 


L ;4 Pope Les III. ſet the imperial crown on Charlemains 


2, When did this happen? 

A. On Chri/imas-@ay, in St. Peter's church, the year of 

our Lord 801, a little after the death of Brithric. 

2, What did Egbert when he heard of his dea 

4. Having taken leave of Charlemain, who preſented 
him with the ſword which he himſelf wore, he ſet out with 

all ſpeed for the kingdom of the Ve Saxons. | 

S. Was he favourably received by the people thereof ? 

A. With incredible joy. This was in the year $01. 
The gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their affeg- 
tion to him; and by their aſſiſtance he conquered the Bri- 
tons, who inhabited the coaſts of Cornwall and ales. He 

defeated Miiglapb, King of the Mercians ; cor quered his 
kingdom; and afterwards turning his arms againſt the 

Kings of Kent. of Eafl- Anglia, and of Er, he made 

himſelf maſter of their territories. '- 

2. What did he after he had united theſe kingdoms to 

his own, and obliged the King of the Northumbers to be- 

come his vaſſal? i > 1 41 

A. He gave orders that all the eountry which was ſubject 
to him, ſhould henceforth be called England; ſo that 
he is conſidered as the firſt ſovereign of albthe Auglo- Saxon 
nation. de 6? e ov 
2. Was the remaining part of his reign peaceable ? 

A. Yes; except that towards the concluſion of it he was 
moleſted by the Danes, who in 833 made a deſcent in Eng- 
land, and defeated the army which he ſent · againſt them. 

2. Did they long enjoy the fruits of their victory? 
A. No; for two years after Egbert routed them en- 
tirely ; drove them back to their ſhips, W 

| . © 
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 ETHELWULB..; | 
La- eee read ack 9 wing i 


"S: "What is the character of ib prince? | 
A. He had all the qualities required in a warrior. 
= 2. How long did he reign 
A. Thirty-ſeven years and ſeven months. 
838, 2 to others in 499. or 220 and was in- 


25 


234 


? 
He ied i in 


24 
17 


ETuZIvv Iv, Ild. mr f 1 


ros 838 to 858. 
| Pope. * 1 Emperors of the Weſt, and 
Grzcory Nie Kings of France. 
SzrGIUs II. 844 LEWIS I. + ue 
Leo IV. 847. : LoTHARIUS 840 
Bzxzpicr III. 855 Lewis I 855 
Emperors of the Eaſt, Kings of Scotland. 
TreoPHILUSTI. + 822  ALPpInws. 834 
M1caaer III 842 Kenxertavs II. 839 


. 


in 838, or as others 836. 


Ho ſucceeded Egbert 
a Ethelwulf. his ſon, who began his reign 


2. Had Egbert no other children? * | 
4. It does not appear he had ; which a im- 


probable what ſome hiſtorians aſlert, Viz. that Erbelw 
was educated i in the view of being made an eccleſiaſtic. 


. 
c 


is certain he commanded an army in the 24th year of his 


father's reign ; rag that he 


clefiaſtic ; as A/an, 


_—_ 
2. What character 


might do and yet be an ec- 


of Sherburn, and —— did. 
iſtorians give of him; 


A. That he was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clement 


prince; a lover of peace, and very zealous for re 


ligion. 


2 . remarkable transactions el under his 
2 The F one nn and tod mg plunder- 


ed 


22 HISTORYSF ENGL AND. 
ed London; but he marched againſt them, cut moſt of 
them to pieces in 851 ; however they returned two years 
92. What ſucceſs had the Danes in this deſcent? + - 
A. Ethekwulf defeated them a ſecond time; and gained 
two ſuch complete victories over them, (the one at ſea the 
other at land) that not one eſcaped to acquaint his coun- 
try-men with the ill news. eps. 


2. To whom did he aſcribe theſe glorious advantages? 


A. To the God of armies: and to give a more illuſtri- 
ous teſtimony of his gratitude, he, from a principle of de- 
votion, made a journey to Rome with his ſon ; and there he 
met with a gracious reception from Pope Leo IV; 

2. What did he in favour of the Holy See??? 

A. He made his kingdom tributary to it, and obliged 
each family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annually ; 
and this is what in 'Eng/and was called Rome-ſcet, or Pe- 

ter*s-pence. | a 
2. Are we not told, that he cauſed his ſon to ſign the in- 
ſtrument, by which he bound himſelf to pay this tribute ? 

A. Ves, and likewiſe thirty barons his attendants; which 
tribute was paid till Henry VIII. put a ſtop to it. 

+ ©. Did Ethehkvuff enjoy a long reign? LEA 

A. He reigned twenty years, and died in 857. 

2. Was he ever married? rn ee 


A. Twice; firſt to Ofurg, an Engl princeſs and af. 


terwards to Judith daughter of Charles the Bald, whom he 
cauſed to be crowned with the conſent of the three eſtates 
of his kingdom. | | 
9. What was the motive of his convening them? 
A. In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and to 
ratify the inſtrument by which he had obliged them to pay 
àã tribute to the Holy See. WT 24 
- 2. Had he any children? 


= 


Z. Not 5 his taft conſort; and an hiſtorian aſſures us 


that their marriage was not conſummated : but he had 


five ſons by his firſt Queen: the firſt of them, Atbelſtan, 
was King of Kent, but died before his father: the reſt 
ſucceeded him in the whole monarchy ; beſides a daughter, 
who having marcied Buthred King of Mercia, died at Pa- 
via, in 888. The Saxen annals inform us, that — 
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this time, Ednund being fifteen years of ages was crown'd. 


King of the Eajt-Argl:s; He was 2 Alemund (a prince 
of the blood royal of the Zaf,- Angles) who had retired to 


Germany, when Offa ets h. mſeif of the e of 
the mene i 


8 and Eruzlaxkr, ma 8 A 
es III. bogs <A FR er 


ne en Toon 856 10 860. 


3 Puper. ; 4 i Emperor of the Weſt, * 
BEN EDIT III. 855 King of France. 
Nicnor as. 1. 6 8358 1 II. Scot 855 

f £ Ing land. - 
"Emperor e Bad. 5 Finz fade fl. 839 
Mrcnsz i II. $42 Donarvus'Y. 80 Ke | 
INS 5 in 200 1221 2 ined $104598 bi 


2. W of” ae ſons ſucceeded him? 
A 14 Hs eldeſt ſon, Who had — 
iſt his father, (durin the KL ke he made J 
7 5 to get himſelf mi his 1 | er 
2 When did he de delt ae 55 Pa. Ido $0675» 
A. In the year 85 8 10 aa et Leides to 0 1 22 
What of this prince? 

4 Th That e neither xe nor Us ver of his 
father or of his grandfather; 4p which means he drew 
Ion himſelf the hatred of his ſubſets. 8 

DO. Did he perſorm any remarkable action 2. 

A. No; for reigning but two years, he had ee 
pottunity, as ſition 3 himſelf. ic 

2. Who d id he marry ? [3 rep 

A. Fudith;- his father's ſecond. ah. who- afterwards 


married Baldwin earl of Flanders, from whom deſcended 
Maud the wife of TEL the Conan But this Ning 


left no iſſue. | 
| 14. <> . N 75 7 
0101 + 006 EE eee i angie; 
C * ** > ; 4% ne £2 #0 
, J. £ 2 1 ; 9 . =_ ©; CC * 15 1 8 f a »1\ CI * 36! 
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 ErnzLnerm, IV King of England: 


From 860 to 866. 
Pope. King of France. 
NicHoLas I 858 Lewis II. 8 
Emperor of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. 
M1cnarr III. 842 Donatpus V. ; 859 


Emperor of the Weſt, and ConsTanTinus II. 865 


2. Thelbald leaving no iſſue, Who ſucceeded him? 
A. His brother Erbelbert, who before was King 
of Kent, Eſſex, and Saber. 
2. What character 15 given of this Monarch? 
A. That he was ſweet-temper'd, wiſe, valiant, and very 
ous. \ 
* ©. By what action did he ſignalize himſelf 5 \ 
oo. Ne Danes my ag 3 dominions, and {ci 
Winchefter, t to aſhes, 
yoor a — at the head of a numerous 1 . 
by totally routing them, rene what O/ric and Ethel; 
f earls, of the Weft-Saxons, had begun. 
Did he gain any other victory? | 
. No; buthe was reparations for more.confi- 
derable exploits, when, dea 7755 a — 3 to them in th 
year 866, which was the ſixth of Adee \. 


Erustaxs, Vo Kü of England, 


From 866 to'872. 53 
Popes. (7 en, of the Weſt, ard 
MNicroLas I. | $58. all,” ann 
Aprian II. | 867. Lew 
Emperors of the Eat Tien 6 
Mienazt III. 842 r of Scotland. i. * 
Bas1L1vs „ ** Baſs CONSTANTINUS U. "006 


thy Ho ſucceeded Erhelbert ? | 
A. His brother Erhelred, who ended the 
_ throne in 866, by virtue of Ethelwulf s will. 
1 * What 1 is particularly obſerved of this prince - A 
c 


. 


72. Alp eke Griat - 5 25 


A. That all his actions had piety for their principle. He 
alſo applauded for his valour, prudence, and juſhce. 
' 2, What actions did he perform in the beginning of 


is reign ? 
J. He drove out the Danes, who had invaded his aum 
Book entirely laid waſte the kingdom of the Eaff- Angles, 
ole and plundered the city of Tort, and made dreadful 
| havock in "the kingdom of Mercia. 
9 9. What other memorable action did he perform? 
5 4. He ſent ſuccours to the King of the Mercians, who 
vas infeſted by the above-mentioned barbarians, and de- 
g ated them; Pars in another battle his army was routed 
dear Wittingham, and he himſelf loſt his * 1. 
2. When did this cataſtrophe h - (2k 
y A. Anno 87 2, in the 6th year of his reign. 
| 9. Did the Danes make any advantage of this vidory p 
A. They fortified themſelves in the kingdom of the Ea 
dg les; of which they had dif] oſſeſſed 22 cher ad, $ 
ind were very troubleſome to King diets his bro 
ucceſſor, 
2. Had he any children ? 


4. A eee. 
0 Ethelward the die. 


*  ſurnamed the Great, VP *. 


of England. | 
© From 873 w % %%. . 
Popes. Lswis I. 85 
oun VIII. 876 CnAALES II. 87 
MARTIN II. | 882 Cnantes HE © 880 
ADRIAN III. 884 ARNOLD ö 
PrETEHEN VI. 885 LEWIS II. ey (299 
Fozuosuvs 891 
Emperors 2 the Kal. Ling. — 
bsi Ius 1, . ConsraxtING: H. 2 
Leo VI. 886 Erzus 
Emperors, of the Weſt, and GREGOR us 880 
Kings of France,  Donxatpus VI. — 50 


HO was Ehelred's ſucceſſor? 


9. 
4. Alfred his brother, uha auf 195 2. 
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92. Was he not a very diſtinguiſhed prince? 

4 Few Engliſþ monarchs have poſſeſſed ſuch great ac 
compliſhments; for hewas conſtantand reſolute in adverſity 
moderate in proſperity, and with wonderful patience ſought 
for expedients to extricate himſelf when unſucceſsful ;-al{e 
fcilful in making his advantage of all opportunities. In: 
word, he was brave without raſhneſs, devout without af 
fectation; magnificent, liberal, and adorned with ſo man 
virtues as juſtly merited him the ſurname of Great. 

©, What ſucceſs. had he in the beginning of his reign? 

4. Very bad; for the Danes, who were then vaſtly nume- 
rous in England, fell upon him with ſo much fury in the bat. 
tle of Wilton, (where be was defeated) that he was glad to 
have only part of England allowed him by treaty. He in. 
deed had ſo much credit left, as to oblige the Danes to give 
him hoſtage for the better ſecurity of this pace, 

2. Did it laſt any time? F 
A. Till che Danes found an opportunity of breaking it 
to their advantage, oo LS, 6 
2. Were they ſucceſsful in this new war? y | : 
A. Rollo, the famous Norman chief, arrived in England A. 
with a fleet, but found fred on his guard; ſo was obliged 
to ſeek his fortune in France. The Danes then aſſembled 2 
great army, and took C bippenbam in Wiliſpire one of the 
chief towns of the Nef Saxom; which ſupprized this peaple 
ſo much, that they all abandoned Alfred, who withdrew to 
the county of Somerſet, in the iſland of Aibeling, in a neat- 
herd's cot. F l | 
Di. Did he continue long there? Poe POET 
A. As Rollo had drawn off his forces; and Hubba, one 
of the moſt formidable Daniſb generals, had been defeated 
by the Engliſb, whom he beſieged in a ſtrong hold; Alfred 
put himſelf at the head of an army, totally routed the 
Danes, and forced them either to leave his dominions, or 
2. Did any of them yield to the latter? : 

A. Yes; and among the reſt Gathrum, to whom King 
4 gave the kingdoms of Northumberland and Ea/t- Wi - 
- - Anglia, upon condition that he ſhould do homage to him 
E Did the Danes return again into England ? | \ 
| 25 g A. Not * 


72. - ALFRED the Great. 2111 27 


A. Not * during the remainin part of this: reign ; 
hen 4//red finding qhat all his . enjoyed an un- 
terrupted calm, made a voyage to Rome, where ed 
{drian II. to ſet the crown upon his head ; 
2. In what did he chiefly employ himſelf after his re- 
urn from Rome ? 
A. In enacting good laws for the ſecurity of his ſubjects, 
nd in encouraging arts and ſciences, which were then 
lrooping; and 22 purpoſe he founded the univerſity 
f Oxford. He invited ſeveral learned men from foreign 
ountries, and ſettled penſions on them. He built two mag- 
Wi ficent abbeys, and endowed them with very rich reve- 
zues ; and rebuilt the city of London, which had been en- 
irely ruined in the late wars. Among other good regula- 
ions, it was Alfred who inſtituted juries, and divided We 
kingdom into ſhires, tithings, and hundreds. 

SC. Of what diſeaſe did he die? | 
A. Of a contraction of the nerves, which for two years 
ogether; had put him to exceſſive _ * 

2. In what year did this ha 

A. Anno 900, which was 22 28th of his W 
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Y | | A. 
Epwarp the Elder, VII" King of * mory 

ENGLAND. 7 

him f 

From goo to 924. * 

Popes. © Emperors of the Eaſt, * 

$TzPneN vi. 885 LBO VL 1 826 9 

Fox uosus 891 ALEXANDER II. 916 by ſu 

BoxiFace VI. 896 Consr. Poryn. 91:88 on4; 

STEPHEN VII. 897 Emperorsof the Weſt. to W 

Rouaxus 897 Lewis III. 89% „an 

TurOoDORE II. 898 Con ARD I. din battle 

Ir: IX. 898 9 2 913 : 9, 

Y BenevpicT IV. 900 1 Lon in R 
Lzo-V.. 905 Wat 898 4 
CHRISTOPHER .go5 Rosnerrt I. 922 or ch 

. *SeRcrvs III. 906 RAOUIl IJ. 923 Can 

- AnasTas1ivus II. 910 Kings of Scotland, our? 

Lanpon | 912 Don AL DUs VI. 895 2 

Joun X. 913 ConsTANTINUS III. gogf 7 

Weg of 4 Mir two ſons ſucceeded him > Ml ©. 

A. Edward his eldeſt fon, who began his reign 8 21, 

amo goo, and was ſurnamed the Elder. | 88 
9, Why was that name given him ? drs 

A. Becauſe his hair was white from his infancy; or ra- he 

ther on account of his being prior, in time, to Edward min 

the Martyr, and Edward the Conft Nr; ; and to dittinguiſd cxec 

* King from them. 6” 

What were the qualities of this monarch ? 5 


7 He poſſeſſed all [his father's good ones, his love for 
learning and * excepted ; but was equal to him for 
valour, piety, zeal, a due adminiftration of juſtice, and 
for the ire he bore his ſubjects. = . 
: 2 K. ow old was he when heſucceededthe King his father? 
is is not certain: all we know is, that he was a 
minor; and that, during the former part of his reign his 
mother was regent of the kingdom. But the beſt writers 


make no mention of this regency. 
* 2 Ho- 


90 „0. © EDWARD 2he Eller. 29 

9. How did ſhe conduct herſelf in the adminiſtration? 

A. With ſo much gentleneſs. and equity, that her me- 
mory was dear to the Englih many ages after her death. 

2. Did Edward perform any memorable action? 

A. He obliged Conftantine III. King of Scotland, to ſue to 
him for peace; forced the Velch who had revotled, to re- 
turn to is allegiance. Ethekward, ſon of Erhelbert, took © 
up arms againſt hum, and heading the Danes of the kingdom | 
of Mercia, who had crowned him King thereof, they were 
forced to abandon. him; Edward having come upon them, 
by ſurprize, with a powerful army, before they were ina 
condition to defend themſelves. Erheliuald then retired in- 
to Normandy, where he obtained a powerful ſuccour of Mir- 
mans; and croſſed again into Efjex, where he ventured a 
9 "BY battle, but loſt his life in t. 

919 2. Are theſe the moſt remarkable deeds we. meet with 
208 in King Edzvard's life? 

9 A. He united the Kingdom of Northumberland and [that 
of the Zaf-Ang/cs to his crown; founded the univerſity of 
238 Contridge ;-(but all are not a —.— upon this article) and 
as took a particular care of the education of his children. 

9 5 2, Had he many? ̃ ; 

0% 7. By Uhreda, his firſt wife, he had fix daughters, who 
were all nuns, except agi va, who was — Bang, to:Charles * 

the Simple, King of France; and Edilda, ſecond wife of 

Hugh ſurnamed the Great, father of Mu gb Caper, deſcended 

from the third race of the Kings df France By Eggiva, 

his ſecond Queen he had two ſons, wiz. Edmund and LY 

who both ſuceteded to the crown. He had alſo, b 

nbina, a natural ſon called Athelſtan, ho in eh fu 

| ceeded him, 

N. How many years did he reign ? 

A. Twenty-four, and dad in 925. 


2 
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 ATHELSTAN, VIII“ King of England. 
From 925 to 9414. 


Popes. | E mperors of t the wet. 
* X. ! 913 HENRY I. - 912 
EO VI. 928 Or RO l. > 1930 
SrET REX VIII. 929 Kings of France. 
1 IJ. i Nor 1150! 17 ages 
n 9 to e. 936 
STEPHEN IX. '- Joy. 29191 350. e N 
Emperor of the Faſt. | ' King of Seotland. 


ConsTAnT. PoRPH. 912 Fan e III. 


2. EW 8 any of the ſons of Edward the Elder cf * | 


to ſucceed him? 

A. None but Hthelfanhisnatural ſon; whoſerareandun- 
common vi tues throwing a ſhade over the defects of his 
birth, the Engl; unanimouſly ſet the waa upon. his 

in 92 
; Did he accep t of it willir ngly ? - #4 
d Stidition that W his diſeaſe, it ſhould 


| n 
revert mh hs Eid imate children of his father. 


9. Did he Aenalire himſelf, ſo as to anſwer the high ex | 


tions the Engl; had conceived of him? 
4. He gained Fever) victories over his enemies. 
Pray give ſome acount of him ? | 
A. He Forced Heel, King of Wars, topay himeribute, de- 


9 820 ſeveral times Conſtantine III. King of Scotland, who 


Toft his life in the battle of Brunanburgh, with ſix other Irifh 
and Melſb Kings; the ſucceſs of which battle is aſcribed 
.chiefly to the bravery o. Turketu, Athelfan's couſin, after- 
wards abbot of Croyland :: he alſo toos the capital city of 
the North-Britons, neg upon thedominions of their King. 
Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Britons, 
who inhabited the welt of England; for he diſpoſſeſſed 
them of their kingdom, after having taken Exeter, the chief 
City of thoſe parts. 

2. What e conſiderable actions did he perform? 

A. He conquered the Corn: 105 Britons ; and entirely 
ruined the power of the Danes, by ſeizing upon the citadel 
cf York, which he razed. 
os Are theſe he only remarkable tranſaction ofhisreign ? 
A He protected Queen Edgiva,King Edward'sdaught-r, 


wife to Charles eng Simple, King of France, who had fled for 
re- 


„411. EMU the Pious. 3 
refuge to his court, with the king her ſon, in order to ſecure 
him ſrom the eruelty of Raon the uſurper. He likewiſe 
contributed very much to the reſtoration of Lewis ſurnamed 
Tranſmarine ; whom he recommended to the favour of Mil- 
liam ſurnamed Longfword, Duke of Normandy. In his time 
lived Guy of Warwick, famous for overcoming Colbrand 
the Daniſþ champion, the great Goliab of that people, near 
the walls of the city of Winchefter. 
2. Did he enjoy a long reign ? 
A. During ſixteen years, and died the 28th of OZ. 941. 
EpmunD, ſurnamed the Pious, IX“ King 
of England. 
From 941 to 948 . 
Popes. Emperor of the Weſt. 
STEPHEN IX. 939 Ornol. | 936 
Maxrix III. 943 9 France. 
Emperor of the Eaſt, Fey — 9 of Scotland. 936 
ConsTan. Por. 912 ConsSTANnTINUs III. gog 
2. HO ſucceeded 4thelftan? | 
A. Edmund, ſurnamed the Pious, the legi- 
timate and eldeſt ſon of King Edward. + 
2. What character is given of this prince? 2 
A. Tis manifeſt, from his ſurname, that he was chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed for his piety ; and he was a great lover of 
juſtice. The proſperity he enjoyed, his bravery and 
capacity, made him much reſpected, not only in his en 
iſle, but by foreigners alſo, — - | n | 
2, What were his moſt memorable acts? IC 
A. He gave admirable laws to his ſubje&s; defeated. the 
Northumbrians, who had rebelled ; gave up the counties of 
Cumberland and Weftmorland to Malcolm King of Scots, | 
upon condition that this prince ſhould engage himſelf to do 
homage to him for them; and come to the court of the King 
of England, at high feſtivals, whenever he ſhould be ſum- 


moned to attend. He granted great privileges to the 


churches. 9 55 
9, In what manner did he die? SR 
A. He was aſſaſſinated, as he was feaſting his nobles 
-athis manor of Puckle-Kirk in Ong gy he was 


celebrating 


— - 
- 
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celebrating the memory of the converſion of the Wes 
| on Zae/day, the; 26th-of e; 948. and in che eighth 
| year et his reign. | * 3180-13105 
O. Who perpetrated. this hand, — } em NaN 
4. One Leof, a wretch whom he had baniſhed. wil 
O. Did he leave any children? | | 
A. He had two ſons by Elgiva: his -Queen, - Wit | Bowie 
or Edwy, and Ecgar ; who being too young to take upon 
them the adminiſtration of the bie aid: not! imme- 


a * L 930 Marcoitml. \ 949 
* WII Wan to the crown of wg after the 
death of Edmund ? "' 
A. Edred, the fecond ſon of Edward the Elder 
9. What right had he? © 
A. As the preſent junQure of affairs Wied a perſon 
of experience to manage them; and King Edmund”s ſons 
were very young, he was elected by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the nobility and cler. | 
"xt When did be hogiy kivocige' | E een 
A. Aung 948. 
2. Did Eared enjoy peace, after having e Ner- 
„Amber Danes ? 


A. Ves; and this 


e gave him an opportunity of de- 


', Dunſtan, abbot of Glaftenbur, — had a prodigious af- 
cendant over him; inſomuch, that Zared, would ſometimes 
deſcend ſo low, as to ſuffer himſelf to be ſcourged by him. 


4 In building churches and monaſteries (particulariy 
chat of Glaften) which he endowed Mr rich revenues. 
D. In what year did he die:??? 

A. Auno 955, after rei Given penn. 1. 

Ks + ee an any children? 


4. Yes, 


diately ſucceed him © |; and 
5 EpaE⁰ X" King of Englan 
11 -- ok Kraut? 8 10 955. 
| - Pope. Nn King of 18 | 
AcaPpeETUS 1 946 Lewrs IV. 936 
Emperor. of t 
Cox sT ANT. PoRPH. 912 | Kings of Scotland. 
Emperor of the Weſt. ConsTanTinus III. 969 


voting himſelf to a life of piety, purſuant to the counſel of 


N. Towhatdid hechiefly apply himſelfduring higreign ? | 


9 10 
- wo 18: eo nt em WW” + 


385 
— $» 
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21, A. Ves, two; Elfrid and Bedfrid, who were very 
young, and. did not ſucceed him. 
O. Where was he interred ? 
A. In the old minſter without the city of Winchefter 
| His bones, with thaſe-of ſome other monarchs, are pre- 
« ſerved to this day, in a gilt coffin, SET in the wall, on 
_w the ſouth fide of the choir. 


le- E D w Fo X1* King of England. 
A n 10 959. ee 
8 Pane. he ; King of Bhanes: " 
Jonx XII. 3 955 rng e 31415 * 
36 Or no I. „ 40 Kings of Scotland... 
Emperor of the Bal.” MAL J. 949 
Cons TANT. P oR TA. 912 INxDpUuhr Rus 958 
9 2. HO ſucceeded Edred ? 
19 VV A. Fauy, his nephews! celdeft- fonto Edmund 


he and: . Elgiva his wife. 
| QD. When did he begin SP: , | 
A. Anno . being then but fourteen years of age. 
DO. What Kiorians ſay concerning this p ino? 
| 5 That he hated the monks, which was a very great 
crime in that age. He ejected them from — 
and beſtowed them on laymen. This pretended perſecution 
cauſed the monłes to mate hitter complaints againſt him. 
Dunſtan, being baniſned the n hos] tor roving, | 
to a monaſtery in Flanders. 
2. Did the Hg ſuffer him to. proceed in lis crimes? 
A. The clergy made ſtrong remonſtrances to him; 
which he: baniſhed ſuch among them as had diſcovered the 
reateſt zeal : And the laity, after havin nat Wn. 
time, at laſt hrolee. out into open * 
25 Who- frſt ſomented dhe nſarroftian ?: 3d 21 93; o>t 
A. The fare. WN 2513 4 monte orgy bag 97 ite ; 
LY What did they a aids now to e GL 
A. They der up bis brother Bdgarin his fad, dvwhich | 
24 5 engel, kay > wagons ET 
D. In what ver? , h 
A. Anm ge — We Sof his reign . Some hit. 
rians relate that he was depoſed ©: oem. 203 avod be 
44 2 en EDbOAR, 
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EDGaR, X11" King of England. 


From 959 to 975. 
Popes. NMieczrnonvs 1 

Jonx XII. 1 Joun Treunzres, 
BeneprcT V. 964 
2 XIII. 965 * 838 

oMnus II. 972 Lornanivs I. 0 959 
BN EDICT VI. 972 
Emperor of the Wet. = . of Scotland. 
Orno II. 953 Ixpurrnuos 98 

Emperors Z the Eaſt. Duorrus 967 

Rou Ax us the younger 959 Curznus 1 4 % 9 


nemme EE" 
A. The Mercians having rebelled againſt EAr)ꝙ/, 
ſet the crown on Edgar” s head, in 9593 he, being then 

ſixteen years old. 

2. What memorable things are related of dis prince ? 
4. That he cauſed his ſubjects to enjoy a perpetual peace, 
which gained him the name of Pacific. But 1t was not an 
2 indolence that obtained him this uninterrupted 
tranquillity, he having always an army on foot in the 
North : ſo that, without drawing the ſword, he forced the 
Kings of Wales, of Ireland, and 55 the Ie of Man, to take 
an e eee to him; re 


2: Wha aftions did be perform in the beginning of 


2 RTP roman ee ghd 
ſelves to be corru ey; and changed the tribute 
of ſpecie and cattle, aneh the Welk paid him annually, to 
300 heads of wolves. This was anne 961. He recalled 
thoſe who had been ſent into baniſhment, _ among = 
reſt, Dunſtan, who was made archbiſhop of Canterbury; 2 

very learned man, and one that had a great taſte and love 


for the ſciences. Edgar. Kere WhO 
r to 
2. Upon 


eien oY e mu 2 


. 
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* oy n what condition ? | 

they ſhould bring 3 f 
CCC 0 
He deprived all thoſe perſons of the title of king, to whom = 
his predeceſſors had granted it; but left them the poſſe . 
ſion of their territories, upon condition that they . 
do him homage for them, and pay the uſual tribute. 

2, What did he in favour of the church ? mn} 
A. Pope Febn XIII. gave leave for the aſſembling a 
national council in his domantons ; in order to reform the 
ſecular clergy, who, at that time, led very diſſolute lives. 
'Therein many were depoſed, and 8 — of monks 
driven from their monaſteries. But theſe thangp occa- 

ſioned great diſturbances in the enſuing reign. 

2. Had he any children? 

A. Yes; by his fiſt wife (a nun, 1 
from her convent) he had a daughter, Editha by name, whoſe 


- ſanQtity is greatly applauded. By his ſecond wife, E/fleda 


the Fair; —_ a fon called Edward, who ſucceeded him. 
And by his third wife (the beautiful E//ridaa) he had a fon, 
(Ethelred) who ſacceeded Edward I. OR had mugder- 
ed Elfrida's huſband. -- - ＋ ae | 

2. How was this done? | 

A. Elfrida was daughter to 8 _ of Devonſhire, 
and reputed to be the greateſt beauty in the kingdom. EA. 
gar, being a widower, was deſirous of marrying her; and 
to prevent his being impoſed upon, he ſent Eehehwold, his 
favourite, to ſee w ether her charms anſwered the 


_—— which was given of them; if ſo, to demand — 1 


of the earl her father. 
id Echelxwold execute his commiſiion fajthfully * 
1 with the luſtre of £//i4a's beauty, he himſelf 
ſued for her; and in order to bbtain the wow, I, _— 
gave him a very unfaithful deſcription of her 
SA her, for the als oF et 
fortune, which amounted to a vaſt ſum ; cunninglyinfinua- 
ting to Edgar, that as the little beauty ſhe wes miſter of 
rendered her unworthy of a monarch, her _ poſſeſtions 
would make the fortune of a private man. 
D Did the King acquieſce wich hisdefires : 
f C 3 : A: He 


ſ 


- \ —— — =_ 


—_— —_ 
— >. 
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4. He loved him too well to-oppoſe them, Accordingly 
Ethelwold married the princeſs; and, to hide, as he pre- 
tended, her deformity from the eyes of the court, he con- 
fined her in ana 16 whence he would never ſufter her to 
come out. 

2. Was it poflible for him t9.<onceal her long? | 

A. No; for the King appointing a day of hunting in 
Hareeeed, (which was only a ſtratagem) he went to the 
caſtle, ſaw EHrida, and was ſo enchanted with her beauty, 
thatherefolvedimmediatelytorevengehimſelfof £rhehwold. 
Sometime after, the latter was found dead, in the middle. 
of a wood; and it was not doubted, but this had been 

petrated by the King's order, ſince he married his wi 
Ege, to expiate her hu ſband's death, (tho' the had no. 
hand in it) erected, over the place where his blood-was ſplit, 
a monaſtery of nuns, to. ſing over ä ebe fem: 

2. When did King Bagar die? 

A. The $thiof Ju 9, after n reignod ben 
years * TY eren er 11 | 


LEVY Ni 
' 


Ex dwanp II. x11 King if England 


* a{\ 4 3 


K BED 23% 
2 A From 975 w 979.” Gay ee 
: 4 .- 

4 8 p20 * 


Fe Pop. King of France, ” 
ES, . Lorgaxlvs J. 974 
mperor of t King Scotland. 
Orno II. T 973 : 8.4 | 
Emperor © 2 MENTS e 972 
N 5 KENXNETRHVUSs III. 977 


21 7 HICH of Edgar's ſons ſucceeded him 
" A. Edward II. whom his Queen Eſteda had 
brought him. He began his reign in 975. 
2. who declared for Edward ? 
A. Dunſtan, and all the biſhops. Another party. was 
for rn bis brother; 8 n crowned the young 


prince 


—_ 
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prince Edward, (who was but twelve years of age) * 


ß th oppoſition made by tha 12 party. 


ick he enjoy a peaceable reign ? 
7 No; forthe looſe cle een, whakad been 3 


in his father s time, finding it im poffible to get themſelves 


reſtored under him, becauſe they ſtill continued the ſame 
lar courſes, raiſed great commotions in the kingdom. i 
„ BY whom were they fomented ? = — * 
the Queen his ſtep- mother; and the earl of Mercia, 
— change togethe * ©ftrong a party, as gal 
overapowered King Ethvkred 2 
D. In what manner did he die? . | 
A: Being one day hunting in a foreſt, he N nee. 
from his attendants ;* and wandefing up and down, he ar- 
rived at laſt at.a-country=ſeat, (oſ Nis Rep- mother's Trias) 
called Corwve ate dr 99⁊ĩj7 -Ca 14, in A ifland of Pu3Betb, - 


accordin ng. eo An. Thi cruel ines, who ſaw ll 
4 di 


coming t —— er ſervants to kill him, 
and the better to effect it, ſhe ran out to meet him with a 
ſmiling countenante: "Phe King telling her that he was a- 
thirſt, ſhe commanded ſome wine to be brought him; but 
juſt as he was beginning todrink; this wicked eq gave” 
him tuo — Ras, in the body wich Bauer. * 

-2; Did Biward die oh the ſpoẽũ .. 

A. He would have fled, but falling from hir bert the 
above- mentioned aſſaſſin immediately diſpatched him: or, 
according toothers, finding himfelfwounded; he clapt ſpurs 
to his horſe, and rode away; when fainting through much 
loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe, and one foot hanging in 
the ſtixrap, was dragged up and down in the fields and 
woods, till at length he was found dead near the houſe of 
a poor blind woman, by the perſons whom. Ow hag 
ſcat after him. 

92, When did this fad cataſtrophe happen ? 

A. The 18th of March, gys, in the third year of his. 
reign, He was — ., ome time after, and ranked 
among the martyrs. Tis pretended that * proves wl 
e x73 Ft | 

WAY RING 7.3. 3£ * 
"7 | Sh 
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ETHELRED I. XIV® King of England 


N 979 to 1016. 
Popes. | Or no ng 983 
Bw I DIe r VII. 975 Henayr II. 1002 
Jonx XV. 984 * dat] 
Joan XVI. 995 ings f rancs. ö 
GREGORY V. 996 LornaARIUs I. 954 
SILVESTER II. 999 Lewis V. 986 
Jonx XVII. 1003 Hucnx Car zT 987 
Joun . ä 1003 Ron Il. 997 
SERGIVUS IV. I | 
BEN EDIT VIII. — Kings . dene 
Emperor of the Eaſt. KanneTmvus III. 977 
Bas II. 975 ConsTanTinus IV. 1002 
| Emperors Wade Weſt Grimus 1005 
155 Orne II. 973 Marcorn *. 1014 
2,1 Ho ſucceeded Edward the 


A. His brother Ezhelred, who 15 to rei gn 

0 hk at twelve years of age. He unn to ow beau 

ti 

1255 6 | 

A. That he was very fearful, and exceedingly indolent ; 

extremely avaricious, beſides a great many more ill qualities. 
D. Did nothin — Lo at his coronation? 


A. Tis pretended, that as Dunſlan was ſetting the crown - 
— his wary he told him, as by a prophetic ſpirit, that the 
crime which his infamous mother had perpetrated, together 


vith the guilt of thoſe who had adviſed her to murder King 
Edward, could never be expiated but by an abundant effu- 
tion of the blood of his _ py ſabjeQs. 

D. Was this prophe fullied ? 


A. The Engliſh being — not to ſubmit to Zebel- 


ved's tyranny, took up arms againſt him; and he. like- 
wiſe made Seveyn King of Denmark his enemy. 
2. In what manner? 


4. By a ſecret * he cauſed llthe Danes 
who 


.6n.c pu D30 


7 
2 
? 

1 
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who halt ſettled themſelves in Exg/and under the preceding 
reigns to be maſſacred. es 13 

T. Did th's inhuman barbarity continue long unpuniſhed? 

A. No; for immediately after, Swweyn invaded England 
at the head of a powerful army; defeated that of Erhelred, 
and laid ſiege to the city of Exeter. Etbelred, by the advice 
of his nobles, gave. Sauqn 48,000 pounds to leave England; 
who thereupon ſailed away with all his booty. 

9, Did he not return? Is 
A. Ves; a little after, with a ſtronger and more nume- 
rous army, with which he conquered England; forced 
Ethelred to fly for refuge to the court of Richard duke of 
Normandy, whoſe ſiſter Emma he had marned. ., -. , 7 

2. Did he continue long there: 

A. Till the Death of Sweyn, vix. the 3d of Fanuary, 
1015, which he no ſooner heard of, than he returned back 
into England; Canute,, cr Cnuter fon of Sweyn,' took the 
field againſt him, but was forced to fly to his ſhips, 

2. Did not Caute return again? * 

A. A very little after; and as Ethelred, during his ab- 
ſence, * himſelf entirely to pleaſure, Cnure 
found no one to oppoſe his deſcent, or ſtop the progreſs of 
his conqueſts, till the beginning of the year 1016; when 
Edmund, eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, marched out againſt. hun 
with a body offorces ; and would have obliged him tocroſs 
the ſeas again, had he not been betrayed by the counſels of 
the treacherous £dric, who joined with Zdmund in no other 
view than to betray him; his preſence being required in 
another part of the kingdom, becauſe of his father's death. 

D. When did this happen? SEAT | 

A. The 23d of April, 1016, he being fifty-years of age, 
of which he had reigned thirty-ſeven.. os, Free 4 
2. Did he leave any iſſue? 18 

A. By Elgiva, his firſt wife, he had Edmund, who ſuc- 
ceeded him; Etbelſtan, who died an infant; another fon 
named Edwwy, and three daughters ; the eldeſt called EA. 
giva, was married to an Engl; earl, who loſt his life in 
a battle; the ſecond called Z4g:rb, had the ill fortune $0 
be married to the treacherous Eric duke of Mercia; and 


the youngeſt, named Eagina, was eſpouſed to Libre earl 


of Northumberland. By Emma ef Normandy, his ſecond. 
f C 5 | wife, 
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wife, Erhelred had Alfred and Edward; and a daughter, 
1 Goda, who was firſt married to Gautier earl of 
Mantes, and Teri to 1 St carl of AN 


E. DMUN * fornomed Ironfidt; 8 e 
England. 


From 1016 to 1017. 2 


Pape. x King of France. 


 BenepicTt VIII. 1012 nc 
Emperor of the kal. Rorzar U. 997 


BAs IL II. 97 18 = 

eee the Well"? Kite of Soda, | 

HENRY II. 16801 Mareen H. 014 
HO ſycceeded Ethelred ? 


2 J. Edmind II. his eldeſt fon, who began his | 
reign anno 1016, and was ſurnamed Ironfide. 
. Why ſo? | 

I. Becauſe of his extraordinary ſtrength. He was one 
of the greateſt captains of his age; but had the ill- fortune 
to be oppoſed by a powerful Ty: | 
4 By whom ? |, | 
A. By Cnute King of Denmark, and fon of Seweyn, who 
poſſeſſed the'greateſt part of E gland when King Edmund 
came to the crown. Cnute — and laid ſiege to London, 
which was almoſt che ſole city chat had not ſubmitted to 
His arms. 

2. Did he take it? N | 

A. No; for Edmund gainin ; two complea pleat viaories over 
him, forged him to 42 he ge. A little after he beat 
him a third time; but not — his advantage of theſe 
fucceſſes, and being impoſed por by the counſels of Earic, 
who had reconciled himſelf to him only With intention to 
| him; Crute defeated him in his turn; and brought 
* affairs to 0 low an ebb, that thoſe who had cher 

er 


016. ED NMUN D Dbowideo 4 
adhered faithfully to him, abandoned him, and ſubmitted 
o the conqueror. Tug 2 3 
2. What courſedid Edmundtakein this unhappy juncture? 
A. He got togetherſuchas ſtill continued faithful tohim, 
and advanced, in order to fight the enemy; when percei- 
ving Cnute at the head of his forces, he rode off from his 
own ; upon which, Caute advancing forward, a furious 
combat enſued; but as neither of them had the advantage, 
they immediately ended their diſpute, by agreeing to divide 
the kingdom between them. 
== ©. In what manner was this diviſion made? 
A. Cnute had for his ſhare the kingdom. of Mercia, and 
Northumberland; and Edmund all the country ſouth of the 
Thames ;/ with London, Eſſex, and Eaſft-Anglia, which he 
enjoyed but a few. days. F 
O. How ſo? 


ter, 


97 


A. Earic, his brother-in-law, cauſed him tobe aſſaſſinated 
by two of his domeſties. Some ſay he made his on ſon 
commit this infamous deed. Thus died this brave prince. 
Eric, congratulating himſelf for the great ſervice he had 
done Caute, ran in order to acquaint him firſtwith the news 
of it; but Cnute was ſtruck with horror at ſo barbarous an 
action. He nevertheleſs, diſſembled, becauſe he thought 
he ſtill wanted the traitor; and even promiſed, to rails him 
above all the other lords of the kingdom. He afterwards was 
as good as his word, but in a different manner from what 
that perfidious man had expected; for he had his head cut 
off, and fixed upon one ot the higheſt gates in London. 
2. When did the death of Edmund happen?  _ 

A. In 1017, after his having reigned near a year; hut 
during fo ſhort a reign, he had given, frequent teſtimonies 
of the moſt exalted valour, the moſt conſummate prudence, 
and the utmoſt goodness. PE: 2 
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DAN(SIKINGS. 


CanvrTzel. or Cxurz, XVI® King f 


England. 
Fedin the Year 1017 to 1036. 
\ 
Popes. » Emperors of the Weſt. 
BenzprcTt VIII. 1012 Henry II. eres 
r „ 2024 Conran. 1024 
ENEDICT 103 | 
© Emperors of the Ealt. £81 of France. 
Bas II. 975 1 * — * 
| ConsTanrT. X. 3085 PAY FROt 
Romanvs Ill. © 1028 King ee 
Mienazl M. 1034 Marcoxn I. = 1014 
2 1 S net Sævęyn, properly the firſt Danif King of 
England ? 


A. Yes; but the ſhortnefs of his reign; and, , poll 
his not being crowned, may be the reaſon w 
hiſtorians have not ranked * in the catalogue 01 ne 
Kings of England. 

S. Who ſucceeded Edmund rn 

A. Canute, who was elected anne 1017. un 

2. What was the conſequence of this Liecion ? 77 

A. It put an end to the war which had continued above 
two hundred years, and coſt the two nations more than 
three hundred thouſand men, killed in fifty-four land, 
and thirty-eght 5% 0h not to mention a multirude 
of ſcirmiſhes and fi 

2. What is the c er of Cnute? + 

A. Tbat he was a great King, and juſtly merited this 

ker tile, if we have regard only to the latter part of 


— The latter part of his life was quite * 
rom 


S 


fr 2 * 
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from the beginning ; MO e model, Juſt, 
and truly religious 
9. How did hg govern the Bu liſh ? 
A, Hisnative — — and m won their hearts: 
he promoted every thing which he thought vas agreeable to 
them; raiſed "chem to the higheſt poſts News, tr even intruſted 


chem with the command of his armies, which he rum 


againſt the Kings of Scotland and N, 

2. Did he not embelliſh the kingdom | various works ? 

A. He cauſed the cities, abbeys, and churches, to bere- 
built, and leſſened the taxes whick the former monarchs had 
been obliged to levy, in order to carry'on their wars. 

2. Had he none to maintain? 

. He vanquiſhed the King of Scotland, whe had made 
an inrond into England, and him to become his tri 
butary. He conquered Noreovays whoſe King alſo Nen | 
vaded Denmark. © | 

2. What evil actions do ſome relate of him / 

A. That he ſent Edmundand Edward, ſons of the late King 
Edmund; as alſo Edavy, ſonof Erh:lred II. to be baſely mur 
dered ; but that by providence they were all preſerved. 

2. In what manner did he endeavour to atone for his 
crime ? 

A. Among other things 15 built a f plendid-church over 
the tomb of Edmund, King of Baft-4ng lia, who had been 
killed by the Danes; and gave the name of Sr. Edmund" - 

the town (which he enlarged) wherein that church 


"2. Did he not give ſome illuſtrious teſtimany of his piety? 
A. Standing one day on the ſea ſhore, one of his courtiers 
ſaid'to him that he was King of both earth and ſea ; upon 
which, ſitting down on the Hand- when the tide was co- 
ming in, he ſpoke to the ſea as follows : O ſea, thou art 


8 /ubje to me, and this land belongs to me : I command thee not 


ro advance towards the fide on which 1 land ; nor to come and 
wet the feet of thy maſter ; but as the ſea, notwithſtanding 
his orders, roſe ſtill higher „and came up to the place where 
he fat, (and even beyond it) he turned himſelf tothe flatterer. 

2. And what did he ſay to him ? 

A. Let us, ſaid he, confeſs, that there i is no ereign to 
whom the title of King of heaven and earth belongs, except 
him, who created * by his * fower, and Pew 

them 
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them by - on Let us therefare go prin eee 4 


him for ſuc 


2. What did he for this purpoſe ? = 4 
A. He immediately went to the abbey church of S. Pe- 4 
ters at Wincheſter ; took his diadem from his head, and men 
with it crowned a crucifix; and could never afterwards be 
£234 0m upon to put it again on his head, but eoufeſſod T 
elf unworthy to wear it. Wpc 
2. Did he always continue in this Cane of, mind ? = 2 
A. Ves; to the end of his life, which happened the 12h 4 
of Nowember, 1036, after a reign of nineteen years. in t! 
9, Was he married? elt! 
A. Yes; and left three ſons, all &an ag. he for the 4 | 
throne, among whom he divided his three kin gdoms b 19 | 
will. To Sues me eldeſt, who was illegitimate, he gave WF- 2 
for. his ſhare ; he gave England to the ſecond, called 
Harold, born of the ſame lady; and to Canute or Hardica- 
nute, (whom Zuma of Narmandy brought him) the king- 
dom of Denmark: Gunilda, who alſo . 2 from the latter, 
was married to the ape Henry 1 | 
er! 
Hansor I: or HARxRreer, ” 2204 King 2 
| 7 
585 N England. | 
Mic 
ON 


From 1036 to 1039. 


_ 
"— 
. * 
Ny 
F 
— 
7 
A 


5 | Sd #2 | King of France. 
re d nat. n, , £ 

Mien IV. 1034 King of Senden. 3 
Emperor of the Weſt | 4 5 

Conrav ll | 1034 Maveorn I. | 1014 = 7 


8 
— 


ID Harold meet with no oppoſition on his coming 1 
to the crown? N 
oſt of the great men in the kingdom would have 
preferred EY him: butas Fre laſt will of 5 J 


. 


70 


7 
— 


5 BY 


: memorable action. His i impiety and injuſtice, together with 
b poſed, when death rid the kingdom of 


i the winter, which was the ſharpeſt Gn had ever been 


9 BENE DIC T IX. | , 2985 PEN, II. | 1039 


Micyaz.V. 1041 Lig of Seo Scotland. 


Whewn him the impoſing an exorbitant tax on hi 


1039. CAN urE II. 
4 ener was ni Gaara has h hd 3 gat am: | 
ber of friends, he carried it. 


„What is ſaid of this prince 7. a 
That he died childleſs, and without baving done one 


this ſcandalous diſſaluteneſs and mean ſpirit, ' had made 
im ſo odious to his ſubjects, that he was 18 to be de. 


2, When did he die? 
4. Anno 1039, gr > ol He died 


Felt i in = * 


ANUTE II. or HARDieax vr, XVII 


| King of England. 295 


From 1039 to 1041. 


Pope. L Emperor of the Weſt. 
Emperors of the Eaſt. 35 King of Francy- 1031 


ONSTAN, Monom, 1042 Marcox ul. 1014 


Y whom was Harold W ? a 
A. By Cnute, or Hardicanute, his brother. 
Q. What was he before? 
2 = of Denmark ; his father having left bin * 
ki y will, as was before obſerved. 
9. When did he begin his reign ? | | 
A. In 1039. His qualities bled thoſe of his bro- 
er, to which he added cruelty. 
9. In what manner did the Englifs receive him upon 
is acceſſion ? 
A. With great teſtimonies of joy and ſubmiſſion. How- 
| he was very ungrateful for the affecticn oy had 
$s fu jects. 
—_ Engliſs were highly en at, and the inha- 
bitauts 
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bitants of M orceſter murdered two of the men appo 
to levy the tax. The King ſent Goodwin duke of Weſſex; 
and two other noblemen, againſt that city; and theſe burnt 
it (but with great reluctance) to aſhes. 

Give me an inſtance of his cruelty, 


52 le fullied the beginning of his reign with ed 


' horrid and unjuſt act, by cauſingthe body of the late King, 
his brother, to be taken out of his grave, and commandin 
it to be thrown into the Thames; which a fiſherman and 
ing brought it to the Danes, who beriet in the _— 
of St. Clement Danes. 

O. In what manner did he die? 

4. Bither by exceſs of drinking, in a banquet at Lan 
beth, or by a ſtrong poiſon. Be this as it will, it is certain 
he fell under the table, and died upon the ipot. His cru- 
elty and gluttony, which were exceſſive, raiſed him fo 
much hatred, that no enquiry was made into the cireum- 
eee of his exit. All hiſtorians agree, that he ſpent his 

s and nights in riotous eating and drinking, Neverthe- 
Wn one of them applauds him highly tor keeping open- 
table four times a ay ; and bewails the avarice of his ſue- 
ceſſors, for aboliſhng ſo laudable a cuſtom. 

©, In what year did he die? 

A. Anno 1041, being the third year of his reign. 


BRITISH 


pointed 


E1 


wo 4 Ss 
aa CCC ro i ores | 


BRITISH KINGS. 


EDWAR o, ſurnamed the. Confe efer, XI XIX. 
| King of England.” ow” i 
5 opt 1041 to 1069. a 
"Popes. "Tsaacl. 1057 
BenEDICT EL - 1033, Consrans XI. 1059 
GeeGorY VI. © 104 
CLEMENT II. 104 1 ef the wet. | 
Daus cus II. 1048 Haunr IV. 25 4 
8. E img 
VIE ET OI Kings of France. 2 
STEPHEN X. 1057 HN XT I. Hy 3 
Nicgor As II. 1059 Pani IJ. 4 
ALEXANDER II. 1061 e | 
Emperors of the Eaſt  Mateoru Il. 1014 
Coxsr. Moxon. 1042 DonaLtpus VII. "1045 
TjHzODORA 1054 Mace © | 1052 
Mienazr VI. 1056 Mar cor lII. 12 
2, ID Hardicanute leave any iffne ? 


A. No, at leaſt nane who ſacceded him; og 
his crimes, and thoſe of h's brother, had made the 

ment of the Danes ſo odious to the Exgiſſb, that chief 
men of the kin gdom met together, and enacted a lawagainſt 


the Danes, 


D. What was the purport of it? 
(. That hereafter it ſhould not be _”—_ to beſtow the 

cr. ,nupon any perſon of that nation; and that whoever 
mint dare even to propoſe it, ſhould be look d upon as 
an ener to his country, a traitor to the ſtate, and be 
deemed guilty of bigh-treaſon, E 
Did the Exgliſb ſtop here ? 7 nts f 

| No; 


=D 


| 
| 


year 1041; 
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A. No; they cut to pieces all the Danes they could 
find in England, and very few of them eſcaped, Zut our beſt 
hiſtorians doubt the truth of this incident ; ; they obſerving, 
that it is one of the moſt abſtruſe aſſages in all the hiſt-ry 
of England ; and chat in what light ſoever we conſider in, 
ſuch difficulties ariſe as ſeem unſurmountable. 

2. Whom did they ele& King:? 

A. Edward ; ang this by the inerigues of Goodwin, Rr 


made him P romiſe, with an oath, that he would marry 
a 


Editha, his ughter ; to which condition Edward con- 
ſented, ſpite of his reluctance, to marry the daughter of 
a man, whom he looked upon as the murderer 0 Al, ” 
his brother. He croſſed the ſea. in the beg __ 0 
and was crowned at Wiebe bf e 
NY of Contrary, on Baſe day, he being abo 

2 01 

1 


forty years of a 
2. What memorable ineden; a opened i in 1 
A. Sueyn King of Norway, and 


e aud his a 


rouzed at the affront, took his meaſures ſo ad that they 


found themſelyes, on a ſudden, abandoned hy their chief , 


partizans, and ſo were forced to obey the ſentence. Some 
time after he was recalled by the King. who rp | 
to his. employments, as alſo his ſons, 


_ 2. What do ſome hiſtorians relate concerning his death? 


A. That being one day at dinner with the King, this mo- 


narch ſaid to him, that, had his brother been living, they 
would have mutually affiſted each other; and as he ſpoke, 


he looked upon the earl with a very ſcornful air. 
2. What did the earl ſay to this ? 
A. As he knew that the King ſuſpected him to be guilty 


of his brother's death; — 5 — a bit of bread in his hand, 


he ſaid, his be the laft — I ever fepallow, if 1 
am guilt „ 2 brother's ah and, immed ately. 1.7 it 


into his mouth. 
* 27 What 


on to Canute th 7 
intended to aſſert his right to the crown of Engla 
qi provented by the war waged by him again ebe | 


Ves; for their having refuſed to obey,the ION 
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2. What followed upon this? * 

A. It choaked him, and left the perſons p eat in an 
uncertainty, whether it w to a n dit, or to a 
judgment from heaven. However, this incident 1s. not 
taken notice of by the beſt hiſtorians. 

2, Have we no inſtance of EA, ſeverity ? - 

A. He ſeized upon the treaſures of queen Emma, his 
mother, which ſhe had in #7nchefter ; and without pay- 
ing her the leaſt regard, ſtript her of all her poſſeſions, 
and left her only a, ſmall penkon for ker maintenance. 
Some hiſtorians aſſert, — he alſo accuſed her of being 
engages 3 in an infamous commerce with Ai biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; and that ſhe was obliged to e to 5 
Ordeal, or fiery trial. | 

2. in what manner was this ed? 2 

A. Nine red-hot plough- ſhares were laid: * hn 
Ciſtances, Over which the criminal was chliged. to paſs 


blindfolded and barefooted; when, if ſhe came off unhurt, 5 


ſhe was judged innocent; if otherwiſe, gailty,” 00005" 
. Did, queen come off with : £20 ug 
Yes; ſhe paſting through them untouch d, to the 

— of: all the ſpectators. / ut this ny 

_— 8 1900 1:03 

id Edward gain any Seeds geen hir eie l. 
4 He repulſed the Daxes, who bad made a defeent 
at Sandwich. Simard carl of Northumberland, one of his 
generals, routed the Scart, and killed their King, Macbeth, 

Aifgar, an Engliſh nobleman, and hook. auf" of Wates, 

mace an inroad into England, and took and plundered 

Hereford; but they were totally routed by Harald, fon of 

earl Goodwin, who, of his own accord, had raiſed an#thy:. 

in the diſtricts under his command. Ina word, Zdward 
defeated, either in n, or by his 2 all thofs | 
who dared to attack him 
O. What did Edward do for the berter govergment: of 
CE iced hy rederoſors, 4 
4. He laws made his 
viz. thoſe of the Danes, Saxons 2 and 

them formed one body, calling? it, T be common _— 7 

England. [YL 41 4. 2 

2 How long did cheſe laws continue in force ? 
| 4. Till 
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A. Till Filliam the Conqueror, who, about the twen- chur 
tieth year of his reign, introduced the Feudal Law in 


England, whichwas then the prevailing law overall _ of th 
2, Did not the People of England ſoon defire the reſto- St. J 
ration of Zdward the Confeffor's laws? the f 
A. Yes; upon Henry I. coming to he throne, they de- ded 
manded and were promiſed the reſtoration of them; upon move 
which condition 11 crown'd him. | 2. 
2. Did the King keep his word ? A. 


A. Upon his being crown'd, he, by his Charter, reſtored mißt 
the laws of King Edvard, except military Tenures, which in N 
he retained as amendments made by his father, but leſſene d war. 


ſome of the grievances of them. Saxo 

Q. Did this make the people of England ealy ? of tl 
A. Ves; till the old burdens were renewed under King 

, when the barons, and principal tenants under the E 


ing, obtained from him a new Charter of Liberties, 
which, probably, was ſomewhat ſhort of that granted by 
Henry I. and yet fuller than that of Henry III. and this 18 
part of the Common Law of Englazd to this day. | 
2. What were the qualities of King Edward ? 
4. The church honour'd him as a great faint ; and ſome ALE? 


| Romiſh writers relate, that God wrought a great number En 
of miracles, through this King, during his life-time, and Con: 
by his prayers after his death : that he obſerved an invio- E 
lable ity with Editha, his conſort ; tho? others aſſert, HE x 


that the reaſon why he did not converſe with her as a 
wife, was becauſe of the diſpleaſure he had taken againſt 
earl Goodwin her father. King Edward was, in general, 
of a mild and peaceable temper. He was alſo charitable, 
and employed thoſe ſums in aims, which other Kings ſquan- averſ 
der away in their pleaſures. In a word, he was neither re- mace 


markably good or bad, and had no great genius. 9. 
9. What elſe do the Romiſb hiſtorians, above hinted at, 5 
ſay concerning him ? . | ſor to 


. That by his Touch, he cured the diſeaſe which now cient 
1 | pes by the name of the King's-evil ; but, tis very proba- dehat 
| E, ? G 


that imagination might have a great influence in theſe 


derable buildings were erected by him? 
Na 1 e e 


cures. 
What co 
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A. Of a little monaſtery he made a moſt beautiful abbey- 

church, called We/minfter, where he raiſed his own { [- 
chre, which has — | made uſe of as'the burial-p 
of the Engliſb monarchs: and another church, — to 
St. Margaret, ſtanding without the abbey; ho endowing 
the former with very rich revenues. This King alſo foun- 
ded the lay of St. Mary Ottory in Devonſhire, and re- 
moved the biſh 60 s fee from Credingvon to Exeter. | 

2, When di he die? is 

A. January 5, 5 1065, in the room of his palace at . 
minſter now called us Painted-chamiber ; and was bury'd 
in He inſter- abbey. He reigned twenty - four years. EA. 
ward was the laſt King of Zgbert's race, but not the laſt 


Saxon King, as ſome have aſſerted, fince his ſucceſſor was 
of the ſame W | 


Hanne II. xx-· Kg Eu 
i | From jcsg 1066; et t 


Pope. | _ 4 King of France | 
e ALEXANDER 1061 12 
Emperor of the Eat. PMILIÞ I. d 2H 1060 
d ConsTans XII. 109 
* 
5 


K T —w¾Wb. 


Emperor of the wel. Scotland. 


HEN AY IV. 1056 Marco II. 1059 
- | | 
& WI ſucceeded Edward the Con faſſor 83 

l . Some authors pretend, that he had declared 
e, Wuham the baſtard, duke of Normandy, his heir; but the 
_ . which the Engliſh entertained for'a foreign * 


3 poſe his will. 
9 id they 40 0 this eeüssbe ! 3 
t. If the — who were aſſembled to name a faccet. 


for to Edward, had had regardto juſtice only, and the an- 
cient uſages of the kingdom, they would not have long 
I. e to bens thy vn. e 
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was the ſols prince of the bloood of their aneient mo- 
narchs, and was conſequently the only one who had a juſt 
claim to ĩt. But Harald had contrived matters . well, 

that he was. elected by unanimous conſent, without any 
one's offering todebate upon the right's of the lawful heir. 

2, How did Milliam behave? © 
A. He ſentambaſſadors to Harold, to ſummon him to 
reſign his crown; and, in caſe of his refuſal, to reproach 
him ro the violation of his oath, and © to declare war 

ſt him. 

2. Wee did Herold make 5 7 

A. That-he was able to his ri o againſt any 
one who ſhould diſpute them with him. 85 


9, Did Millan ſtop here, after his having ſent this 


embaſſy? 

A. No: Tofton, King Harold's brother, but his focks 
enemy, had-marry'd his wife's ſiſter, who was dau * 
to Buldeuin ear of Flanders : William prevail'd with 
to take up arms, in order that he might be _—— to dit 
pute the crown with his brother; ing. -accordin 5 the 1 
of Flanders having aſſiſted him with a body of rces, he 
croſſed: into England, but was defeated. . _ - 

. What di 7. o/ton do after his ill ſucoeſe? 

* went flrſt into 282 7 afterwards to Nor- 
way ; when he ed to Harald, ſurnamed 
the conqueſt of . which, according to che Hed 
Which he ſet matters, might be very eaſily effected: 
this Har fager embarked his army on board a fleet of — 
fail of ſhips, came into Exg/and, and took Nort; but not- 
withſtanding the advantageaus ſituation of his 2 he 
loſt tu ke his life, and Toftox was likewiſe kill'd. 
2. Was William diſnearten d at theſe victories 7 
A. No; he fitted out a —— flect, and re-infoxcing his 
| 2 with W bodies of ſoldi ers that were ſant him by 

the neighbouring princes, croſs' d into England. 
* here did. he land? 
ä At Heugſuey in SH er, on, che agth of ge, 
and AGYARCINS towards: Hains: (where he built aſecoud 
fort) he there encounter d Harold. Here was fought 
2 great battle between the Engliſh and Norman nations; 


a battle the moſt memorable ot all others ; and though 
miſerably 


% fe 


- << „„ = 


ly fought 8 to their dil; 
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miſerably Jod, was yet fought with 1 — | 


by the Bi. The many wounds uhich Hells re- 


cited, WI loſt his life and his cromm in it, and. the 


laughter of a prodigiousnumber of hi ale ne. 


manifeſtly ſhew, how. gloriouſſy they: exerted them 


in order to fave eee from the ealamity yo af a fo- 


reign yo R. 
What reasons did he give. for his. deſcent pon 
England ? aws bf | als 3% 0 


A. His pretences were. 8 To revenge che death of 

prince Alfred, 2 to King Edward. II. To reſtore 

8 to his. ſee... III. Io 

aſſert his right to © crown: which, he declared, had been 
bequeathed " _ by Edward the Confefſor. 

2. What ſtance according to hiſtorians, con- 
cridurs@-10-acilieate this victory to dhe Normans ? 

A. The continual peace the "Engl had enjoyed during 
fifty years, after freeing themſelves trom their . ene- 
mies the Dares, which 8 made them neglect the military 
arts, and abai. 0 themſelves to luxury. 41 idlenefs ; 444 
to this, the — of the clergy. ; the effeminacy, 

luttony, and oppreſſion of the nobility, and the drun- 
COOLS and diſorders of the men people. 8 

2. What do others relate? 

A. That it was owing to Harcld himſelf, who, 
inſolent upon his. ſucceis at Stamford, had hows the — 
der of the field, and not diſtributed any o : 
ſoldiers; . whetce they became Aſeontented . unruly, 
which loſt them 1 battle; 7 to mention, that the Nor- 
mans had a 7 har way of fighting, with long bows; 
and as the Eagliſb were Brengere to theſe, Mey con{equent- 

vantage. And yet their qwn 
h florian; relate, that the main battle of the Engizfp, cpn- 
ſiſting of bills, their antient weapons, kept 10 cloſe to- 
gether in one body, that no. force could. break them,; till 


the Normans pretending to fly, brqught _ A A mto 


diſorder, and To won the ba tle. 


„L. Was King Harold s body found? 


J. Yes; ; after long ſearch among the dead, and (thoſe 
of his two brothers Gurth and Lewin) and was bury'd in 
1 altham-abbey, which himſelf had founded. 

Q. Did 


* 
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2. Did he leave any children? N ci vides 
A By his firſt wife whoſe name is not known, he had 
| Goodwin, Edmund and Magnus. By his ſecond, called A. 
githa, ſiſter of Morcar and Edzwin, he had a ſon named 
Wolf, who was knighted by William Rufus : And two 
daughters, the firſt of whom call'd Gunilda, grew blind, 
and ſpent herdays in a convent ; and the ſecond marry'd 
Waldemer, King of Ruffa, by whom ſhe had a daughter 
eſpouſed to Waldemer, King of Dennart. 


EECE: Fs FLITILELI LETS F 
NORMAN KINGS. 


WILLIAM, ſarnamel the Congueror, XXI 
Ling of England, and Duke of Normandy. 


1 From 1066, to 1087. 


Piopes. Emperor of the Weſt. 
Al EXAN DER II. 1061 Haare 8. N s 
GRECORY VII. 1073 King of France. 
Vicror III. 1086 PII Ir I. 1060 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Ling. of Scotland. 
ConsTanT XII. 1o59 Marcoru II. 1059 
Romanvs IV. 1068 Donary VIII. 1068 


Micnaer VII. 1071 Duncan uſurp'dthe throne 
NiceeHoruUs I. 1078 for 18 months afterward: 
ArexisT 1081 Dorp was reſtored. 
OA W ſon was Villian? 

A A. Of Robert duke of Normandy, by one of 
his miſtreſſes named Harloite, whence ſome imagine the 
. e 7. 1+ a0 
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word karlot ek a ſkinner's hter of Falaixe, which 

ave occaſion to his being ſurnam the Baſtard; but this 

afterwards changed into that of Congueror, "OD his 
ſubduing England. | 


2. Pray give ſome account of this amour ? 
A. As he was one;day riding to take the air, he hap- 


pened to paſs by a company of rural damſels who were 


dancing; when he was ſo ſmitten with the graceful car- 
riage of one of them, (che above- mentioned Harlotte) 
that he prevailed with her to cohabit with him, which 
ſhe did, and ten months after ſhe was delivered of our 
William. | 
A. Did he — to the dominions of bis father? 
A. Yes; Robert was very fond of him; and tis related 
by the monkiſh writers, that the child, ſoon after his 
birth, having: found * ſtraw under his hand, gathered 
up certain blades of it, and graſped them ſo hard, that the 
perſons preſent were obliged-to ufe ſome violence, before 
they could be forced Ss him. So that upon his ſetting 
out for the wars in the Holy-Land, he cauſed Wow to 
be recognized his heir. 
To whoſe care did he recommend him ? 
To that of Henry I. King of France, who gave him 
a good education; protected and defended him from his 
rebellious ſubjects, and certain great men; who imagined 
they had a claim to his dukedom. But ſome years after, 
Han carried on a ſucceſsful war againſt Henry. 
When was William the Conqueror born? 
A. In 1026; and his father cauſed him to beacknow- 
ledged his ſueceſſor to the dukedom of Normandy in 1033. 
it being the cuſtom in thoſe days 0 * ee by 
donation or will. f N 
2. At What time did he ſucceed him ? dogs 2g 
JH Pegs —— be 
at gave crown nglana, 
14th of {es grew 1066, py 


WE Pray deſeride the perſon and qualities of this mo- 


A. He uns dall, and 0 , that. his corpulency 
rroubleſame. to yh > rin 80 — bis 
8 — 2 no one could . 
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bow except himſelf. Villiam was laborious, ſeaſoned to 


all the hardſhips of war, and patient of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirſt. He had a great ſoul, and elevated mind, 
and a prodigious genius, which ſuffered nothing to eſcape 
its reſearches. e was vaſtly delighted in war, under- 
ſtood it well, and was ſucceſsful init. When once he was 
raiſed to anger, it was ſcarce poſſible to appeaſe him. 
This the Eng/:;- found to their coft ; for Wilkam, wearied 
out with their inſurrections, governed them with ſo heavy 
a hand, as almoſt deſerved the name of tyranny, '- 
2. In what manner? | 1 95 
A. At firſtcae treated them with great lenity, and con- 
firmed their laws and 3 But when he found them 
plotting year after year to dethrone him, he then altered 
his conduct; for he puniſhed the mutineers without mer- 
cy; and, ſtripping them of their poſſeſſions, beſtowed 
them on Normans, and ſuch of the Exgliſb as had been 
faithful to him. He deprived fo far as he could, the 
Engliſh nation of their privileges; aboliſhing their laws, 
and eſtabliſhing thoſe of Normandy in their room. Tho? 
ethers extol his clemency, beeauſe of his receiving into 
favour Edgar-Atheling, who had occaſioned ſeveral inſur- 
ia FR. 
9, What did he farther? ? . 
A. He ſeized the treaſures belonging to the monaſte- 
ries, upon pretence that the rebels had concealed their moſt 
valuable effects in them; deprived the Engliſb of all places 
of truſt and profit; im the tenure of knight's ſervice 
upon all lands held of the crown ; cauſed at to be 
taken of his own lands and demeſnes ; and of whatever 
was held by his tenants in capite, which was ſet down in a 
book, called Doom/day-book ; and likewiſe laid a'tax of fix 
ſhillipgs upon every hide of land, anſwerable to the tax 
called Danegelt, which Edward had aboliſhed, a circum- 
ſtance that recalled to their remembrance the evils they 
had ſuffered” under a foreign yoke. LIL 
9, What things did he afterwards prohibit them? 
A. To hunt, or fell timber in his foreſts, without his 
expreſs leave firſt obtained. He likewiſe.commanded them 
to uſe the Norman tongue only, in their law proceedings; 
c. uſed the laws of the land, and the ſtatutes of the Fe 
4 ings, 


AS 22 
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Kings, to be tranſlated into that language ; and ordered 
it to be taught in all ſchools; In a word, he governed 
England as a conquered country; inſomuch that no ſove- 
reign ever reigned with more deſpotic ſway. Some mo- 
dern writers affirm, that King Villiam appointed the 
Corfu; but there is no authority for this, neither is it 
mentioned by any cotemporary hiſtorian.  - 

2. To return to the battle of Hatings ; what were the 
conſequences of 1t ? e 

A. The Engliþs, after the loſs thereof, were for raiſing a 
new body of forces; but Villiam not giving them time 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, and marching ſwiftly towards 
London, obliged the inhabitants thereof to ſend deputies to 
him, who accordingly came, and brought him the keys 
of that city; although Edi and Morcar, earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Mercia, had endeavoured to ſet up Edgar 
Atheling, the right heir to the crown; to which the reſt of 
the nobility would have conſented, had they not found 
the biſhops wavering. 

9, Did he march thither? | 

A. Ves; and Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, according 
to certain authors, having refuſed to recognize and crown 
him, (though others, with more foundation, aſcribe it to 
ſome defect in his inveſtiture) the ceremony was performed 
at Veſtminſter, by Alred, archbiſhop of Tori, on Chriſtmas- 

, anno 1066. | , 

9. Did all England yield to Wilkam? ny” 

A. No; York and Oxford ſtill held out; but he puniſhed 
the inhabitants with ſuch great ſeverity for their reſiſtance, 
as terrified even the moſt obſtinate; upon which they - 
ſtrove who ſhould firſt pay homage to him. a 

Q. Did this ſubmiſſion continue for any time ? 

A. Some Noblemen went over into Detmark, and pre- 
vailed with Sw hin, King of that country, to ſend his brother 
Oftorn, with a fleet of two hundred ſhips into England. 
Accordingly he landed, and took the city of Tor; but not 
long after William defeated him, and the rebels weed 
forced to ſue to him ſor pardon. e 
Qi. Did he grant it them ? 8 
A. Yes; but their repeated inſurrections afterwards, ob- 
bliged him to proceed to the lengths I have —_— 
| 2 en 
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taken notice of; after which he conſidered them as a peo- 
ple with whom 'clemency and gentleneſs would have no 
other effect, than to make them ſtill more rebellious. 

a What other wars had he to maintain ? 

A. Several againſt the V2 his neighbours, * he 
defeated in various battles, and forced them to p 
tribute. Malcolm, King of Scots, likewiſe an im, him, 
but he obliged him to do him homage for the whole king- 
dom of Scotland. However this is denied by the Scotch 
hiſtorians, who affirm that this was merely for the county 

of Cumberland. He alſo made war upon ho duke of Bre- 
tagne, for his refuſing to pay homage to him, 

2. Had he no 4 with France ? 

A. Exaſperated at Philip the Firſt's having ſuccoured Dol 
to which he had laid fiege; and for his having encouraged 
the rebellion of Robert his eldeſt ſon, he entered France at 
the head of a powerful army; beſieged, took, and plun- 
dered Mantes, and at laſt ſet fire to it; but this action coſt 
him his life. 

9, In what manner? _ 

A. He advanced ſo near to the flames, that the An 
thereof, together with the heat of the ſeaſon, threw him 
into a fever, which together with a bruiſe he received 
near his belly, made it neceſſary for him to be conveyed in 
a litter to Roan, where he died the gth of September, 1087; 
this being the ſixty-firſt year of his age, and the twenty- 
firſt of his reign.. | 

2, Where was he interred ? 2 

A. In St. Stewven's abbey in Caen, which he had ereted 
In that city, and endowed with rich revenues at his death. 

. Was he not married ? 
. Yes, to Maud or Mathilda, daughter to Baldwin V. 
earl of Flanders. 
2. Had he any iſſue by her? 
Four ſons, viz. Robert, Richard, William, and Henry; 


and fix daughters, viz. Cicely, abbeſs of a monaſtery in 


Caen; Conftantia, married to Alain Fergeant, duke of Bre- 
tagne; Adeliza, promiſed to Harold, but died in her infancy ; 
Adela, married to Stephen earl of Blais ; Gundred, wife 0 
William Warren earl of Surrey ; and Agatha, who eſpouſed 
Alphonſo, King of Galicia. 2 
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9, In what manner did he divide his dominions among 
his ſons? ; 

A. To Robert the eldeſt he gave Normandy ; and Richard 
was killed by a deer in New-fore/t; to William he gave 
England; and prince Henry had but five thouſand marks a 
year; and upon his complaining to his father, of the ill 
proviſion made for him, King Filfam comforted Henry, 
and promiſed him, as from a prophetic ſpirit, that the 
dominions of his brothers would be united in his perſon ;. 
which happened accordingly. But it is not very probable, 
that God ſhould reveal himſelf to ſuck a prince. 
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From 1087 to 1100. 
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| . Emperor of the Welt, 
Victor III. 1086 HENRY IV. 1056 
_ Uzzan H. | 1088 King cf France. if 
Pas cHAL II. 1099 Parity 1. 1060 t 
Emperor of the Eaſt. King of Scotl ind. t 
ArxxIS I. 1081 Donauv VIII. 1068 
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K. MFR of King William's ſons ſucceeded to the 
25 crown of England ? 

A. Villiam II. ſurnamed Rufus, his ſecond ſon. Robert : 
the eldeſt was excluded for his having taken up arms againſt t 
his father, and had only Normandy for his portion, f 

©, Why was William ſurnamed Rufus ? 

A. From the colour of his hair, which was red. e 

2, What did this prince, in order to obtain the crown ? 

A. He employed Lanfranc, and ſome other great men, t 
to exert themielves in his favour; and theſe were ſo ſuc- 'T 
ceſsful, that William was crowned by Lanfranc, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, on Sunday the 27th of September, anno t 
1087 ; bat his deſigns were very much traverſed by his 
brother, | 7 | 

2. Did any thing remarkable happen? 1 

4. Odo bithop of Bayeux, earl of Kent, his uncle, jea- C 
lous of the favour ſhewn to Lanfranc, formed a ſtrong L 
party in the kingdom, in order to ſet Robert duke of Nor- I 
mandy upon the throne ; and that prelate laid his ſchemes 0 
with ſo much art, that it was generally thought William 


would have been undone. 0 
Q. What extricated him out of this difficulty ? 
A. His own diligence : he not giving the rebels time to a 
Join themſelves in a body, but diſperſed them interely be- 7 


fore Robert could croſs into England, 9 
2. Did 
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2 Did not Villiam afterwards revenge himſelf upon his 
brother? | . 
4. He entered Normandy at the head of a powerful ar- 
my, and took ſeveral ſtrong holds. However, their com- 
mon friends reconciled them in 1091, upon condition, that 
which ſoever of the two might ſurvive the other, ſnould 
ſucceed to his dominions, in caſe of his dying without 
iſſue. 2 05 1 = 

2. Was there a good harmony between them after this ? 

A. No; William returned into Normandy, and ſeized upon 
ſeveral cities; but, ſome time after, Robert engaging in 
the cruſade, and not having money ſufficient for — 
the expences of his journey to the Holy-Land, mortgag 

— . Villiam for ten 
thouſand marks of ſilver; which was a very conſiderable 
ſum in thoſe days. © | | 

9. Did William en in any other wars ? 

A. He obliged Malcolm, King of Scots, to render him 
the fame homage he had paid to the King his father ; and 
ſome time after, William ſlew Malcolm Gy his ſon in battle. 

9, Had he not ſome enemies, ſtill more formidable, to 
encounter? | 

A. Yes; and theſe were the :/e/þ, who from time to 
time, uſed to make inroads into his territories, where they 
made dreadful havock. CO Eb 

Q. In what manrer did Villiam revenge himſelf upon 
this people ? | 

A. He drove them back into the'r foreſls ; and though 
he, by the help of ſome deſerters, pierced very far into that 
mountainous country, he yet loſt a greater number of bis 
own ſoldiers, than he killed of the enemy; the Mei hav- 
ing ſecured themſelves in their rocks and other inacceſſible 
places; ſo that all he could then do, was to rebuild: the 
caſtle of Montgomery, which had been ruined. | 
5 2 In what manner do hiſtorians relate King William's 

eath ! ; 

A. Being hunting in New-Foreft, he was wounded by an 
arrow, ſhot accidentally by one of his domefiicks, Helter 
Tyrrell, a French knight; of which wound he died on Thur /- 
day the 2d of Auguſl, anno 1100, aged forty-four years. 

J How many years did he reign ? | 
D 4 A. About 
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A. About thirteen, and left no iſſue behind him; ſo 


chat Henry, his brother, ſucceeded to the crown. 

2, What were the qualities of Milllam If? 

4. The only conſpicuous quality remarked in him, was 
his ſignal courage, which roſe almoſt to ferocity. He had 
great conteſts with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
In a word, he carried his vices and his tyranny to ſo great 
a height, that the wound he received was conſidered, by 
many, not as the effect of mere chance; but as ſent by 
the hand of God, in order to rid the Engliſh of ſo wicked 
a prince. | 

2. Did he raiſe any conſiderable buildings N | 

4. He threw a new wall round the T ower of Londen, and 
built Peftmin/ter-Hall; and in his reign Glamorganſbire was 
conquered ſtom the — twelve N 0 it 
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King of England. 


From 1100 to 1135. 
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| Popes. y . 
Pas cHAL II. 1099 HENRY V. 11066 
GeLasius II. 1118 LoTrarivs II. 1125 
CALIs Tus II. 1119 Kings of France. 
Hoxokivs II. 1124 ParILIP 1060 
* II. "I 1130 1 VI. 3 2 108 

Emperors of the Ea = ings and. 
Ark . 5 — Vit. 1068 
Joun CoMNnEN, 1118 Epcar 1108 

Emperors - arg Weſt. ALEXANDER 1117 


HENRY IV. 1056 David 1134 


2. ID Bnlian leave any iſſue ? 
| A. No: Robert ought to have ſucceeded bim, as 
well by the right of primogeniture, as by the laſt treaty con- 
eluded between them; but Hemy, his oy: yp 
* 
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taking advantage of his abſence, ordered matters ſo well, 
that the latter was- recognized and crowned King of Tag- 
land, in London, by Maurice, biſhop of that city; after 
having adminiſtered the uſual oath to Hung, the 5th of 
Auguſt 1100. | ) 
2. Where was Robert then ? | 
A. In his return from the Holy-Land he had ſtopt in 
| Apulia, to celebrate his nuptials ; which delay gave ==. 
brother an opportunity of ſeizing upon the crown... - 

2. What did Robert when he heard this news? 

A. He made a deſcent at Port/mouth, an received 
there without oppoſition. 

92. What ſucceſs had he in his attempt; . 

A. His own, and his brother's friends, become media - 
tors in the affair, ſo that a peace was concluded; after 
which Robert reſi all his pretenſions, upon condition 
that a yearly penſion of three thouſand marks of ſilver 


Mould be + him. He likewiſe obtained a general par- 
the 


don for al Engliſh who had taken up arms in his. 
favour. 
Was this peace laſtin 
2 No: Henry being we e with the 3 
and generoſity of his ee temper, indulged him ſo 
many favours, and managed o artfully, that Robert 


remitted to the King his De 25 penſion he had pro- 
miſed him; however, his wants, which inereaſed every 
day, ſoon made him ſenſible of the error he had commit- 
ted. Robert thereupon complained that his good-nature 
had been abuſed ; when 2 ſome imprudent menaces. 
to his complaints, Henry, who only wanted a pretence to 
engage in war with him, made this a handle; marched in- 
to his territories with = powerful yr SW aero 
ſtrong holds. 1 

Did not Robert oppoſe him? U us 221 

He levyed a body of forces; took the field againſt 
B and coming up with him near Tinchebray, a large 
town in the lower Normandy, gave I battle, in wnen 
Robert loſt both his liberty and nd Mis 

What did Henry do with his r ther Robeve „ 

. Carrying lim into . he impriſoned him in 


the caſtle of Cardifin 15 . 
; ter 
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aſter twenty- ſix years confinement ; leaving a ſon named | 


— Crito, * was almoſt as e as his 
ather. 
2 Had Henry no contels Nennt with the French ? 
A. Lewis de Groſs aſſiſted the petty lords of en 
who at that time had taken up arms. againſt their ſoverei 
He afterwards declared war openly 3 ; took Gyre and 
ſtrong hold. 
2, Did any thin g remarkable happen: i in this 1 2 | 
A. Henry: crofled. again into Normandy, and narrowly 
eſcaped being killed in battle, by a Freuch knight; whom 
he r.cvertheleſs took priſoner; and defeated the French. 
he great ſtandard of France was ſeired and carried in 
triumph to NRoan. {Th | 
. In what manner did this war enldꝰ 
A. Pope Caliſtus I. and the two Kings, bad ; an inter- 
view. at Gers, in 1120, and agreed to a peace, bring 
however, was ſoon broken. The war rt bas 7 
and was carried on with equal ſucceſs; but, at laſt, a new 
| pe ace was concluded. Lenvis le Groſs, who deſigned = 
xftow the inveſtiture of the dukedom of Normandy 

IVlliam Crita, ſun to Robert, gave him the county of = 
ders, which he did not long enjoy, he being killed, che 
year following, at the ſiege of Aloft. _ 

* Was King Henry engaged in any other war? 
Yes; . the M elſb, whom he drove back into 
their caves. But he afterwards granted them a 2 
2. Did he do any thing remarkable for the better go- 
vernment of his dominions? 

A. He indulged his ſubjects in a very advantageous charter, 
which confirmed to them ſeveral privileges they had enjoyed 
under the Saxon Kings 
viz, the confirmation — King Edward's 14 He reformed 
the abuſes which had crept into the court ; and likewiſe 
enatted very ſevere penalties againſt offenders. 

2. Why did Anſelm reſiſt him? 

A4. The Kings of England had the ere in thoſe 
days, of beſtowing e with the paſtoral Ha and 
ring, and to require an oath of allegiance from the ſeyeral 
Pftelates. But this cuſtom having been condemned by a 
u er ns in en Aaſiin reſolrod not to — 


«. He added a very important article, 


2 


2 
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mit the n , either to receive the * or 
to take the oach of egiance, and he himſelf refuſed ab- 


ſolutely to 1 y with it. 

2 id not the King force him on this occaſion? | 

Anſelm at firſt behaved with great temper and mode- 

ration, and ſent ſome biſhops to Rome to aſſert his rights. 
He went thither in perſon, and pleaded his own 
cauſe ; when the court of Rome having approved his whole 
conduct, Henry forbid that prelate 2 enter into his do- 
minions ; however, this ſeverity compoſed all their diffe- 
rences. 

e e was e 

ope, at ĩt was not in his power to 

get this ue permitted the biſhops to take the 


0 
Was Henry ever married th 
Yes, twice ; firſt with Maud daughter of Malcolm 
King of Scars ; and afterwards to Adeliza, daughter to 
Geoffey earl of Lowvain, by whom he had no iſſue. 
D. How many children had he by his queen Maud? 
A. William duke of Normandy, and Maud. The former 
of tam; ane ep conan 7 . na- 
t ) periſhed miſerably; e pilots, in their paſ- 
ſage from Normandy to England, being in pair 
liquor, ran upon the rocks near Barfleur, anno 1120; Ah 
unex erte cataſtrophe had ſuch an effect upon the King, 
that he was never — to laugh aſterwards. He likewile 
left twelve natural children 1544 him, the moſt confide- 
rable of whom was Robert earl of CO | 
n became of Foe ? v. 
e firſt married the Emperor H. and after- ; 
wards Geoffry Plantagenet, count of * 
2. Tow 7 do authors aſcribe H.xy's death ? 
A. They declare that he eat ſo many lam preys as threw 
him into a fever, of which he died i in the caſtle n 
Arai, near Roan. . 
When did this happen? 
The firſt of 88 1135, after his e 


thirty-five years His body was cut into ſeveral pieces, in 
order for its being embalned and was buried 


in * ading in England, : 
2. Defaibe 
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2. Deſeribe the qualities of this prince? 


A. He was very handſome, brave, and bad 2 a rea fert cs 
* was extremely ſober; inexorable againſt offenders, 
ang had'a great love for learning, whence he was called 
Brau-Clerc : But his good qualities were fullied by eruelty, 
avarice, and uncleanneſs. To atone, in ſome meaſure, 
(but what atonements are theſe?) for thoſe vices, he 


abbeys. 


founded the e ey. — 2 2 aid ra and bes 
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| From 1135 to 1154. | 
Py tr * Bmperors of the wel. 


InnocenT 1130 LoTnartrvs H. 1125 
Cx rs TI II. 1134 Conrad III. 1138 
1 * 1144 FREDERI CI. 1152 
UGENIUS 1145 
„ . ©: - [0052 Lewis Vi. gee 108 
 Avnran V. 1154 1 . 1137 
Emperors of the Eaſt. 2 
oun CouNEn. 1118 _. King of© Scotland. 
Fi Con. 1143 Die W 1143 


*. 
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9, HO ſucceeded Henry 
A A. Stephen, — of Bhit, and 0 on the 
2d of December. | 

25 What were his pretenfions to the crown. of * 


4274 A. He was fon to Adela, daughter of il the Cop- 
'queror, and of Stephen, earl of N; ; killed in the battle 
tought againſt the n in * anne 2 gain 


v. 
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2 Figs had he before? 

A. That of earl of Mortajn and Bow 
merit, the intrigues of his brother Henry, 
chefter, Jegate of the — See ; and the pri N — 
miſed to grant the E , cauſed them to 
Maud the Empreſs, & unhappily for her, wen abſent at at 
that time. 

2 In what does the merit of Stephen confift?- 

In the'greatzieſs of his courage, in Fee 
nius; tog ether with the .prodigions extent of his views, 
and the oundneſs of * gment, He was perfectly ſkilled 
in the military arts; great experience; and had won- 
derful patience in concludi treaties, as alſo in formin 
alliances. His cletmmency and munificence were the m 
| Pogo near . by = Al theſe wete, i — ſome mea- 
ſure, heightene e — his perſon, 
and by 15 placid and inſinuati 1 7 by fome» 
thing inexpreſſibly engagin ich fedired tim one of 
the moſt amiable” princes of Ins time. 

i 9. e e make in favour e 
5 . 

ws 'H them a very advanta r,the chief 
articles whereof are as follows. —He ' that 
he poſſeſſed the crown by no other tenure, than elec 
tion of the people and of the ctergy. He confirmed the 
prerogatives of the church, He abrogated ail the laws 
relating I ; and promiſed to aboliſh the Dane gelt. 
Stephen was crowned at Weftminfer, the 26th of December, 
1135 

2 (Was he remind ts cer his uſurpation peace. 


A. No the Welſß made an incurſion on the frontiers, 
and carried off a conſiderable booty. The Engliſ loft a 
great number of men in a battle fought againſt Fthe eig, 
near Cara gan. During this interval, David King of Story 
made an incurfion into England, and won ſeveral 
holds; however, this wat was coneluded a treat 
peace, Some time after, thy Jeers and che advanced 

into England.” _ han, 
Te: Did porch barons make an infurction 1 Ya. 
5 
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A. Yes 3 an alt genera ny bx che er humble 


by Step hen, | n 137% 

1 7814 not Maud enter En gland ? TOR 

A. Tes; in 1139-3 re with the an of Gibco 
her brother. 

2. Were the arms of this Queen ſugceſsful? 

J. The earl of Gloucefter vanquiſhed Step ben, EV; 25 


fended himſelf with extreme bravery, near Lincoln, anno 


I 1121 and took him priſoner ; which victory would have 


eee e le 
ty 
2, How was this? | 

4. She diſmiſs'd, with the utmoſt pride, Queen Maud, 
King Stenben 8 conſort, though the latter intreated, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner; to have her huſband ſet at "liberty 3 
romiling that he ſhould refign his crown, and 80 and end 
is days in a monaſtery, . ... oF 
2. What was the conſequence of her refuſal ? 

A. The queen reſented it ſo highly, that her anger ad- 
miniſtring new ſtrength, ſhe levy d a 3 of 4 1 
when reinforcing them with 1. bk ines Euſtace 
ber ſon had brought to her er ag - marched in 
ſearch of the enemy; and coming u — them, gained a 
complete victory; and took the earl of Glouceſter priſoner, 
ho was exchanged for King Stephen on ] Sarnt;-day, 
a 1141, 

7. Did the war continue afterwards "ONT time? 
A. Till the 6th of Nowember, 15 3o ws 6s be ben hav- 

ing loſt prince E/ace, his only ſon, who in the 


AQ 


* 


middle of A4 duet „ of the preceding year, he adopted 


Henry ſon to the Empreſs ; and thereby ſecured to 
55 pil enjoyment, of . agli cronn, till his 
a What is related this adoption ion? 

S That Stepben, eien an de be fr f his af- 
_ fairs, ren the noble qualities the duke Wand ng 


Ds Nr ſtrongly 
_ ſupported) was, at laſt, prevailed on, 3 conſider- 


5 ations, to conſent to a peace, on the texms propoſed by 


E Did! Snpbe an his pens ar wy time 


il 
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A. He dare, ch of Odoler, in 1154 ere 


after gn'd nineteen „an 
22 abbey of 7 3 creed by him for lers 
burial-place, and that of his — 7 W 0 l 

2 Did he leave any children ? 

4. Yes ; but only one legitimate fon called Wi e, 
who was earl of Boulogne, in right of the queen his mother. 
He likewiſe had a daughter named Mary, who after at 
the veil, married Philip of Alſatia; but reſumed it 
the death of her huſband, He alſo had .& natural 
called like the legitimate, Villiam; which has 5 
ſome writers, miſled by the conformity of the names, to 
aſſert, that this prince left only one baſtard ſon. He had 
5 natural ſon, named n * was abbot of 


Line of PLANTAGENET, or' of 
the Hovsz of ANFOU. 755 


Hanse, II. XXVV King of England. 


| Frow 10% Ui een 
Popes. Isaac II. 1185 
Absiax IV. 1154, peer of 'the We. 
Ne e 1154 FaZDEA Tl. we?! 
vcivs III. 1181 £4 
COW. 1 1201 * . 
REGORY » _ ©) 4187 5 
CLeMenT III. 1188 a =: be | Wan 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of Scotland. ö 

EMANUEL CoM, 1143 David © 1134 
Al xis II. 118 Maicouu TV. 1185 
AxpRORTevs I. ; "118g: Warigen. :) 11414 2305 
Wo ſucceeded Srphes 2, vu bo 1 
| W A. Henry II. furnamed Platragenery, duks ef 


ber "RG added to the crown of England, as ſo 
* 
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3 2 ſome think them the reverſs)- = 
oitou, Xantonge, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine; which 
he-aQually fee. This Henry was the eldeſt ſon of 
Geoffry, earl of Anjou, of Touraine, and of Maine ; and of 
the Empreſs Maud, ſole heir to Henry I. King of England, 
and Duke of Normanay. 

D., What particulars are related with regard to his 
youth? 

A. That he was horns Mans the 5th of March 1133, 
and on Whitſunday, anno 1149, by David King 
of Scots; and made his firſt campaign in 1152. Stephen 
King of Erg/and adopted him the "dt ry 1153, 

. When was denn d King of England ? 

A. The igth of December 1155. 

2. What is the character of this prince? | 

A. He poſſeſſed a thouſand great qualities; was brave, 

rous, ifcent, clement, jal, and prudent; but 
en his ambition and luſt were inſatiable; his defire of 
enlarging his dominions, unbounded; and his anger very 
violent. | 
Ke... What-did he immediately upon his aceeſſion to the 
ne ? 

A. He drove a great number of foreigners out of his 
dominions, theſe having been invited into England by 
Stephen, who, being inur'd to war, didall that 4 in their 
power to break the peace; razed to the 8 ſuch for- 
treſſes as belonged to private perſons, tting ſuch only 


to ſtand as he thought neceſſary for the lefence of his do- 


minions ; revoked all the donations which his predeceſſor 
had made, and reſumed all the lands that had been aliena- 
ted; reſtored the county of Peftmoreland to the King of 
| Seats, who, in return, urrendered to — thoſe pl Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland. 
ure did he afterwards ? 
ving paid homage to' Lewis VII. King of F rance, 
5 af: Mints „and his ſeveral earldoms ; 
be fell upon Geof his own brother; diſpoſſeſſed him of 
his dominions ; and afterwards declared war againſt Ray- 
mond, earl of Toulouſe, by virtue of the claim - which 
Qseen Bleaney his conſort aid to the demeſnerof that 
"Wye" 75 2 LS 4 


* | 2 2 What | 
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9. What was the ſucceſs of this war?” 
A. Henry took Cahors, and beſieged Toulouſe, but to no 
purpoſe; upon which he concluded a peace: and Lewis = 
the youn King of France, who had joined with the 
earl of Toulouſe, gave Margaret his daughter in marriage 
to Henry, the King of England's eldeſt fon. William of 
Blois, fon to King Stephen, died in his return from the 
expedition of of Fi oulenſe, whither he had accompanied the 
King. 5 17982 1 
66 uin chr p wes Henry employed ? 5 & 
fe Dermoth, an 1riſþ King, being at variance with the 
other petty ſovercigns of that iſland, implored the ſuecour 
of Henry II. who being at that — a war with 
France, directed him to Robert Fiiz-Stephens,' and Richard 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke. Theſe two generals, wiel 
only 1630 men, ſoon overpowered the Tri, 5 ar 
— Trans Henry eroſſed ka — 


appointed Hugh — 
by the ſtile eee jetichv 
Was he whe in all his ons ? 
r gof Scots, vrho had 


— Northiemberlantd ; vanquiſhed: a earl of Plan- 
ders, ho made a deſcent into F. ; at the head of 4 
ftrong body of forces; and after the death of earl 
his brother, whom the people of had made earl 
of Nantes, he obliged Conan, duke of Bretagne, who hat 
ſeized! upon Name, to give his daughter —_ 
. in nen a are 


. What did the King of Sclendin order to recover 


ATE adn eee a he had ken 


from the Buhs; and did homage, in 
— — — he 
2. Was fortune always favour —— bit 77 


who had made great havoele in 
a No; Lt not to mention the great — . the 
for his put to death Thomas Becket 
— of Gantirbury ee rebelled ſac- 
ceſſively 1 him, — ſearcely left him 26 Re 


FR N the year 1173, till his death, © + 3 
| 2 Are 
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9, Are the motives of theſe inſurrections knows ? A. 1 
| A They aſcribe it to thelittleſhare which Henry allowed WW counte! 
his nn ment; as alſo to his obſtinaey in re- 9... 
elf the ſovereignty of the ſeveral lands he ' hos 
| had a rho them for their pertions; and, laſtly, to his daught 
i amour with Alice, daughter of Leauit the younger, promiſed duct, £ 
and betrothed to Richard his ſecond ſn counci 
Q. Have not theſe amours ſomething of a romantic air? ly rela 
A. All the Exgliſb hiſtorians mention them as real, and 2! 
even declare that Henry had a child by Alice; that he A. 
endeavoured to get Eleanor divorced ;, and had. reſolved, Tohny 
in caſe he ſucceeded therein to diſinherit his two other killed 
children, for their having rebelled againſt him; and to He hs 
declare thoſe, which might ſpring from this nen his duke 


: ſucceſſors. | and | 
| . What was the effect of, this deſign ? of Sic 
A. It involved him in ſeveral wars nie ihe 25 
vounger, and with Philip his ſon. A refuſed: 0 BB A. 

- marry this princeſs after has father's death. 1 Cliff 
2: What were the laſt wars of Henry HY 8 : chat 


A. Richard, exaſperated at his refalal to let him marry who 

dice rok arms 4 when they droy th forces to . thoſe he (| 
agufius; W on 

* —— ei u agan 


1; E Did Henry ſurvive he peace for any conſiderable 


time 7 in A 
* No: rn, he fe for the ill le of. his who 
war with France; the ſtrict corceſpondence which John, turn 
his beloved ſon, had carried on with the French, exaſ- cue. 
perated him to ſuch; a degree; that he died, curfin the -"M 
day of his birth. He had vented imprecations againſt hid 
two ſons ; a little time after which, falling ſiek at Chinon, nan 
de canſed himielf to be carried to the hen. —— prop biſt 
being laid before the high altar, e ie had leed had 
carried to Fontevraud, rich be Mak the "he pi buſt 
of his interment, the 
2 When did Henry die ? | his 

&. The 6th of Zu, 1189, being in the 79 17 & - 

F of dis — — having ben n 1228 maſtds, . 
| and days, 7 ASVIED? . * ma 
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A. Eleanor, of Aguitain, ducheſs of Guieune ang Galen. 
counteſs of Poitou and Laintonge. 

2. Had ſhe not been married before ? 

A. Yes ; to Lewis the younger, by whom ſhe had two 
daughters; but that king being diſſatisfy d with her con- 
duct, cauſed their marriage to be diſſolved in the national 
council of Bols genci, upon pretence of her — too near- 
ly related to him. 

D Had Henry any children by her? 

A. Five ſons, whereof. only two, wit. | Richard 24 
John, ſurvived him; but Gaby, his third fon, who was 
killed in a tournament at Paris, left a ſon and a daughter, 
He had alſo three daughters, wis. Maud, marry'd to he 
duke of Saxony; Eleanor, wife of Alphonſo King of Caſtile; 
and Joan, conſort to William II. ſurnamed the Good, 
of Sicily 

25 Had not Henry a great uber of miſtreſſes ? | 

A. Yes; but the beautiful . Roſamond; daughter of lord 

Clifford, had the greateſt aſcendant over his heart, and upon 
that account was the chief object of the Queen's . | 
who could not forbear menacing her. The King tho 
he ſhould ſecure her. from any attempt that might be = 

ſt her life, by lodging her in a kind of labyrinth-which 

he cauſed to be built at oodftock. However, this precau - 
tion was to no 1 ; for the Queen, d his abſence 
Dn OO WD of a rival 


„ Had he noi te children 

He had rn by fair 12 vix. Wilkam, ſur- 
_ Long-fword, earl of Saliſbury ; and Geoffry,' ach- 
biſhop of 7 Fork. By à daughter of Sir, Ra/pb. Blewit he 
had another ſon, called Morgan, who having been elected 
biſhop, of Durbam, could not obtain his con ion from 
the Pope, becauſe of his refuſing to aſſume the name f 


his grandfather by the mother's fide. 


Relate the ſtory of T homes. archbiſhop of Canterbury. , 

This was the famous Thomas Becker, ſon to a trade(- 
man of London, and his mother was a Syrian. He had been 
a lawyer, The King appointed him lor lord high GI 


— 
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and afterwards ere of Canterbury: but after hi 
being raiſed to the latter dignity, he affected to be indepen. 
dent on the court, on all occaſions ; which exaſperated 
Henry to ſuch a degree, that he cauſed him to be impeach. 
ed of high-treaſon. However, Thomas appeal'd therefrom 
to Rome; withdrew to the abbey of Potign: in France; and 
aſfterwards to that of Sr. Colombe de Sens. " 
. What reception did the archbiſhop's appeal meet 
with at Rome ? | | 
A. Alexander III. who then fat in the pontifical chair, 
being a very ſtrenuous aſſerter of the prerogatives of the 
clergy, publicly efpouſed Thomas's canſe ; which ſo en- 
King Henry, that he threatened to make an alliance 
with Frederick Barbarofſz, and Paſchal the anti-pope ; at 
which Pope Alexander was ſo highly offended, that he 
— 8 to put the kingdom of England under an inter- 
ict. | | 5 
2, What was the reſult of this quarrel?  — 


. The parties were reconcifed the 22d of Inh, 1170 


upon which Thomas returned back to his ſee, after 
years baniſhment from it. 
| py Was this reconciliation laſting ? | 
No; for the King, on certain reports which were 
made to him concerning the archbiſhop, complain'd pub- 
licly of his having no one to revenge him on that haughty 
3 from whom he had received ſuch ou inſults. 
is being heard by four of his domeſticks, they, to 
pleaſe the monarch, ſet out immediately for Canterbury, 
where they beat out Thomas's brains; the altar being all 
covered with his blood. This was perpetrated in the arch- 
biſhop's cathedral, as he was ſaying veſpers on the zgth'of 
December. - £4. * Es 
K 5v 
het e excommun Kin but 
King, after hari g made a public Necla 
innocent of Becker's death; and ſubmitting himſelf to every 
- thing which was required of him, travelled to Avranches, 


tion thathe was 


an epiſcopal city in the lower Normandy, where twolegates 


gave him abſolution. 


EBooks Grad. Anchd 
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4 en. 
to Becket's: tomb, where he received ſeyeral laſhes 


— e hands of the prior and the monks. 


Do not hiſtorians differ in the character they give of 
Aides 3 they giv 


A. So very much, that ſome have rank'd him among the 


moſt illuſtrious martyrs ; while others imagined th 
might juſtly refuſe him the title of an-honeſt man, And 
ſo ambiguous was his Arien, that fifty years after his death, 
a diſpute. aroſe in the univerſity of Paris, whether his 
ſoul was in heaven or hell. 

2, What liberties were granted by ?. 

A. He permitted the laws of award to be revived ; 
and ronfire'd th the charter of Henry I. his 88 
this condeſoenſion in Kang was mere dutüde. 


R1cHARD I. furnamed Coeur de Lion, (or 
Lion's Heart) tbe BL * of n 
ans Cyprus. 195 | 


» 


F From ug 1 8 l 
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POOL 25 Now | NOS of the wer. 34 


cisaizf ill. Dp 1188 „ 1152 
CzLzEsTINE II. 1191 Hanax VI. 1190 


» 1 - 


Innocent II. hog PIII I. wy 497 
Bmperorg of the Belt. dg A . 


aac II. 2 W 218 King 
e 5 e i 512 0 — 
2 H 0 ſucceeded. * 1 * 


A. Nicbard I. <p do 7 we 
2. What was the character of this Pane 


A. His exeſſive bravery edna ., 


Cour de Lion. But aſter this 2 
(which, reſembled ferocity) it would be to no 


(eek. for any other __— wy an clogium, in this 
monarch, | N 
2. Deſeribe 


_ ww 
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8 Deſcribe his perſon. * 

| He was well-ſhaped : His eyes were blue, hat full 
of fire; and his hair of a yellow caſt, nor far unlike 
red. 


2, What are the moſt remarkable incidents in his hi 
Kory ? * 

4 After having concluded a peace with Philip Auguſtus, 
who gave him back Mars, and the reſt of the cities he had 
taken from Henry; Richard went to Roan, where the dncal 
ſword was put into his hand, on the 2oth of Fuly, 1189. 
He ſet at liberty his mother Queen Flianor, who had had been 
impriſoned ſixteen years; croſſed into Exgland; —— Was 
crowned at Weſtminſter, on the 3d of Ceptenter of the 
ſame year 


2, What ations did he perform in the beginning - 


his . 

e raiſed an army of thirty-five thouſand men, in 
order to go to the wars in the Holy Land; and inveſted his 
brother John with the government of fix counties: leſt 
the government of England to William Longchamp, biſhop 
of Ely, his chancellor, the Pope's legate ; in conjunction 
with the biſhop of Dram : croſſed again into France : 
had an interview with . at Vexelai, the 25th of Fun, 

anno 1190 Ian to Mar/cilles, and from thence te 
, Sicily, where ſpent the winter with P4;/ip, who alſo had 
Joined in the cruſade. 
. NS: Dia not a quarrel break out between. theſe two mo- 
in that country. 
A. Ves; by the practices of Tancred of Sicih, 
who being ditj at Richard, endeavoured to engage 
the price of France in his quarrel ; but Philip, being 3 

great wiſdom and moderation, prevented fo fatiſ 

by marching to Acon, to which the 
Chriſtians had already laid 
Did not Richard follow him ? 
. He embarked ſome days after, when x form aeg 
part of his fleet was caſt on the coaſt of Cypru which 
1faac, King of that iſland — thoſwv Dee 
the "014%. Ira and would not permit either princeſs Be- 
rengera, of Navarre (betrothed to Richard) or the Queen- 
dowager of 5 to — themſelves i in the harbour. 


* 
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p. Was not this cruel act * Viaat * 

A. Richard defeated his tro kim of kis 
cities; loaded him with filver |: Rac upon Cyprus, 
where he left ſtrong garriſons ; and after living conſfum- 
mated his marriage With Berengera of Nawarre, in the city 
of Limiſſo i in Cyprus, went to the camp before Acun. | 

L. Pic not the gt ow pans between Richard and 
3 

A. Ves; for Richat 4 1 
his military atchievements, 520g greatly mortifled 2 by 
King of France, the Jealouſy of the latter broke out py 554 
every occaſion. 

2, What meaſures did King Philip take? ” 

A. Acon.having been taken in 1191, and that Kong 
falling extremely cl quitted the ; and leaving 
command of his army to the duke of urgundy, put 525 
again; and arrived happily in France. 

2. Did King Richars fignalize himſelf in a manner 
Fs to the great reputation he kad gamed in the 
world ? 

A. The 7thof September, amo 1191, he entirely defeated 
the army of Saladine, and killed a forty. thouſand of - 
his forces. He repaired the maritime cities of F, 
Jeppa, and Ce/area, which Saladine had abandoned, after 
having demoliſhed their fortifications ; ſome rime = 
which, he was forced to return back to England. 95 

9, On what vecafion 7 

4, His want 83 and his being ON "Ee! be : 
Chriſtian princes ; together with the fear he wis under 
leſt Philip ſhould "ſeize any part of his dominions, in 
France, during his abſence ; to which we may add the 
news he heard, of his brother's rebelling SI | 

L. What did Richard before his de 

A. He married //abel/a, Queen of 3 8 
earl of Champagne, his nephew, whom he cauſed to be 
pointed generaliſſimo of the Chriſtian army, after” 
murder of the marquis of Mantferrat ; gave his Gang 
dom of Cyprus to Guy de Lufignan ; and eee 
for three years with Saladins. 
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A. No, he being caſt away on he cont of Joris - after 


which, intending to travel throug in a peaſant'; 
diſguiſe, he fell into the N. TA Leopold, 0 Auftria, 
whom he had affronted at the fiege * Acon. 


2. What treatment did he meet with from Z 

A. He 1 Richard cloſe „ N and then oi 
him to the Emperor Henry his ſworn enemy; who, 
after obliging him to pay a ranſom of 100, ooo marks of 
filver, - ſet ham at liberty. Richard embarked for Eng- 
land, at Antwerp ; and arrived happily at Sandwich, the 
13th of 3 1194, after —— been abſent from his 
country four years; fifteen. months of n he had W 
in * 


. 

Cr 5 uced 

a bu which the. partizans of his brother poſſeſſed) 

be croſſed immediately into France; where Philip, who 
fomented the 2 of Jobn, his brother, was invading 

a hr Richard was reconciled to his brother Job 

_ at Koan 


Was not. this war ſucceeded by a truce? 
A. Les; and. this was concluded for five e in a 
conference they had tagether, wherein it was dn 


each ſhauld remain in u Saſſoon of what he then 
war had been carried on five years, and was 2 Non 


rupted by treaties, which: (as is too frequently. _ calc) 


were 2 ill-obſerved on both ſides. 

* For what reaſon ? | 

| Richard laid ſiege to Chaluz in 2 in order to 
poſſeſs, himſelf of a conſiderable treaſure, which a gentle- 
man of * rovince had diſcovered in his grounds. 

1 happened in Landun, during the pb 


Re” — inluneclon was there raiſed by a citizen, who 
cle gent credit with the populace ; but he 5 


ther with nine of his acc 
3 Wes event of the N 18 1 
It proyed od fatal to King Richard, he ne 

by an arrow, —— by a croſs-bow-man, called Bertram Gor- 
8 2. which killed him, on the 6th of April, a 1199.8 in the 


tenth year of his reigns and the 2 . 


rler 
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was the firſt King of England who took three Jions paſſant 


for his arms, in which he has been imitated hy his - ſacceſ- | 
ſors. During his reign, the city of London began to aſſume 


a new form with regard to its government; it being di- 


vided into different corporations or ſocjeties ; or, as they 


are now termed, companies, PR: 


XVXVIIch King of England. 


0 


Jonx, /urnamed Sans-Terre, or Without Land, a 


f > 10 li 43 on yard gib hh 
Sw #4: * ' 
From 1199 bo 1216. 7347 
Te Ke f S204 | TIER 4p"; 
: z oy 
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lage, H, 1199 e ee 
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Emperors of the Weſt, WILLI 1165 ot 


PIII. 1197 * AtzxanDer IL. 1214 


* , N 
. 


V WO eee Richard L2. 


4. His brother Jabs, ſurnamed Saar- Terre, by 


virtue of the laſt will of Richard; and the credit of three '. 

N vis. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Williani -+ 
arſpall, chief juſticiary, and Queen Elianar his mother. 

John came into England, and was crown'd at Vefminſter, 


the 28th of May, by Hubert above-mentioned. Richard had 
IF | | Oe ſormerly 


1808721 7-T : 5 
However, Chalaz was won before he expired. The King 
was buried at Fonte vraud. PEE 7 $538 enen Ez 
2. Did he leave any natural children enen 
A. Only one ſon, called Philip, to whom he bequeathed » 
the * of Ctgiac in the dukedom of Gu. Richard 


Na: ern - . acos. * 
: * N 1204 

p f > (175.3 Boy | 
Emperors of ib Lat. ; Henxxl.: , 1206 
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(fon to Geoffrey his eldeſt brother) his heir. 
2. Was Jobn undiſturb'd in his kingdom? 


being in his intereſt, Philip perceived this war did not 
promiſe ſucceſs, and therefore ſued for peace, which Jobn 
granted him 3 
2, What were the conditions of it? PETE 
A. Philip was not to give any ſuccours to the duke of 
Bretagne; but reſtore to John the earldom of Zwereux, 
Berry, Auvergne, and all he had diſpoſſeſs'd the Engliſb 
of ſince the death of Richard, and, on the other hand, 
John was not to aid the emperor Otho, who was then at 
war with France. | ** | 

2, Was this peace laſting ? | 
4. No; for King Fobz having divorced Aviſa, his ſe- 
cond wife, daughter to the earl of Gloucęſter, had marry'd 


de la Marche; who being ſtirred up to revenge, by Philip, 
prevailed with the nobles of Poitou to take up arms. 

2. What was the conſequence of this inſurrection? 
A. Philips ſummoned John to appear before his parlia- 
ment, to ſhew cauſe for this proceeding; which King Jobn 
refuſing, Philip made this a handle, and entered Normandy 
ſword- in hand. During this interval, he ſent Arthur (to 


a body of troops, in order to make a diverſion on the o 
fide. gp A0 il 


tion? 


A. Having been ſurpriſed by King John in Mirabel, to 


Elranor, his grandmother, had retired,” Arthur was carry'd 
priſoner to Roan ; ſome days after which, the King (ac- 


his body thrown into the Seng. © | 
Did this murder go unpuniſhed? 


formerly appointed Arthur duke of Bretagne, his nephew 


4. No: However Philiz took Arthur under his pro- 
tection; his arms made very little progreſs, for the earl of 
Flanders and the emperor Otbo, nephew to King John, 


4/abe/la, daughter and heireſs of Aimer viſcount of Angou- 
ſme, and of Adeleide of Courtenay, betroth'd to Hugh earl 


whom he had given Mary his eldeſt daughter in mage 
$28 

L. Did A-thar fignalize himſelf by any memorable-ac-. - 

the caſtle whereof he had laid fiege, and whither Queen _ 


cordiug to ſome hiſtorians) cauſed him to be murdered, and | 


A. Philip 


i Ions. 81 


A. Philip ſummoned King John to appear and ſhew | + 
cauſe, before the court of peers, why he had ns 
ſo barbarous an action; but Jobs refuſing to obey, Philip. 
declared him guilty of high-treaſon, and confiſcated has 

oſſeſſions; after which, advancing- with a numerous army, 
Philip conquered Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Peituu; and 
reunited all Normandy to his demeſnes, three hundred and 
twenty years after it had been ſevered from the crown of 
France, by Charles the Simi. (OUTS, 

92. Did not Jobn endeavour to oppoſe his conqueſts ? _ 
A. As this King devoted himſelf entirely to his plea- 
ſures, he only ſent ſome ſuccours to the Poitewins, who 
had declared in his favour; however, Jobs croſſed the 
ſea in 1206, and reduced the greateſt part of Poitou; but 
ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached by Phil; who, ne- 
vertheleſs, not being prepared, ſued fer and obtained a 
truce for two years. : abr 

2, Did not John quarrel with the Pope 2 | 

A. The election of an archbiſhop of Cazterbury brought 
him into great trouble. k bs 

9. Relate the particulars of this. 7 

A. Some young monks of the monaſtery of Sr. Auſtin. 
in Canterbury, had ſecretly choſen Reginald, their tub- 
prior, archbiſhop ; but the King being offended at this 
election, they Jelited from it. The King having afterwards 
recommended the biſhop of Norwich, he was choſen by all 
the monks, and ſeated on the archiepiſcopal throne: 

What was the reſult of this conteſt 2 | | 
Ihe Pope not only refuſed. to ratify either election, 
but commanded the monks, who were come to Rome upon 
that affair, to ele& cardinal Langton, an Engliſhman, a 
doctor of the univerſity, of Paris, and a man ot great learn- 
ing and ſound morals. n : | b> 3 

B How did the King of England behave on this oc- 
caſion ? ct Rs le ; * 

A. He proteſted againſt the election, and expelled the 
monks of St. Auſtin from their monaſtery ;. whereupon his 
whole kingdom was put under an interdict; which exaſ. 
perated the monarch to ſo great a degree, that he baniſhed” -- 
all the clergy. who complicd with the interdict ; treated 
thoſe · cruelly who continued. in Eaglund, after the time 

| E 2 appointed 
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pointed for their leaving it was elapſed, and confiſcated of 
all their poſſeſſions ** * | t 
2. Whit did the Pope do upon this? | | 
A. He excommunicated King Jobn, gave his Kingdom | 2 
to King Philip, and granted indulgences to all whoever | | 


ſhould declare war againſt him. C 
2, What effect had this on King John ? Þ ] 
A. He took off, at Dover, in 2 2 cf all the wary | 

the.crown:from his own head, and laid it at the feet of "7 


Pandulph the legate, the Dope” 5 repreſentative. 
O. Was this all? © © ey 
A. From a meanneſs of dard, for which he was cen 
ſored by his ſubjects in general, he agreed, that in caſe 7 k 
ther himielf or any of his ſacceiors” ſhould refafe to ; 
the ſubmiſſion due to the papal ie, Wey ſhould forfeit i=l 


hu gy ora age 1 9 99 01 oY 
2, Did this circumſtance 4 the progreſs of King | 
Philey s arms ? 


4. No; it was owing to the great defeat of his fleet, 
which attacked the earl of 'Flaxders. The earl of Salurn, 
commanded the £g:ih fleet, which quite deftroyed that of 

France. 

What did King John after this victory 7? 

I He procured” the interdict to be taken off; aſter 
which he marched into Poilau, and immediately ſabjefted 5 


that province; and advanced, ' from thence, into Au; e 
Fhilip being employed at that time in the Loro- Countries, 
pr nce Leauis his ſon marched at the head of a numerous 
army. Jobn reſolved at firſt to attack him; but the Po- V 
_tevins” refuſing” to follow, he was obliged to retire with N 
iome precipitation. A little Lage T Sy im ENT b 
truce: for ſiye years, 5 1 
Q: Did King John's e . V 
Z. No; forthe barons required him to reftore the laws © 
ef King Edkward, and the rights and privileges contained i 
in the charter of Henry I. which he granted them ; but vo 
hav] ing afterwards broke his word, they elected lord Filz- C 
walter for their general, giving him the title of Mara 4 
7 of the army of God, and of the church. The barons thel P 
eſieged certain caltles, and marched to London, where 


ey? wrote mem letters to all the Jords who! were 8 I 
ARSE 4 Vs Se ; 


— 
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the King's intereſt, "wh "Induced ed hem no ag over to the 
N King Js being now granted the 
latter all. they required, oy gned two tb the firſt 
being called, the Charter of les. or Magna Charta; 
and the ſecond, the Charter of: Fareſ/ts., Theſe two charters 
have ſince been the foundations of the Zngii/h liberties, 
2. Did not King * Epgdcayour to e himſelf on 
" the barons ? 
4. Ves; he raiſed © an 4 Foy, er b. by whoſe - 
aid he atchieved Feed pat = having 
5 Alteh Lewis Ton to the 
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" rately | Rebe | . nb 
2. How old was he? — U I 
A. Near fifty-one years, whereof he * rd almoſt 
eighteen. 
2 What is the character of this prince ? 
According to Matthew Paris, he had wit, but of the 
vicious kind ; was hot-headed, reſtleſs, and haſty ; had 
no manner of reſolution, but in his firſt tranſports, which | 
being over, he was ſoft, indolent, fearful, and wavering. ” 
This monk adds, that he was cruel, voluptuous and co- 
vetous ; had neither faith, religion, conſcience, honour, 
or regard to futurity. However, we muſt make this ob- 
ſervation (once for all) that thoſe hiſtorians, who have 
. writ the lives of ſuch princes as were at variance with the 
*court of Rome, ought to be read with the utmoſ caution z 
and that the only way of forming a juſt character of the 
princes in queſtion, 7 to draw it ſolely from their actions. 
Was he ever marry'd? 
Ves, thrice; firſt to Alice, daughter of Hugh earl of 
Morton ; ; ſecondly to * heireſs of the hols of Glou- 
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_ efter, whom he put from him; and afterwards marry'd 
1/abella, daughter to Aimer, earl of Angoule/me. 
2. Did he leave any children? EVEN 
A. He had none by his two firſt wives, but had five by 
his third, viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor ; Richard earl of Corn- 
wall, and King of the Romans ; Joan, wife to Alexan- 
der II. King of Scots; I/abella, Confort to the Emperor Frede- 
ric I. and Eleanor, marry'd firit to William Mar- 
fall, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to Simon de Moun- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter. He alſo had ſix natural children. 
2. Had King Jobn no contentions with his other neigh- 
por og | | 'S 


A. The King of Scosland paid him 2 at Lincoln; 
and the prince of Vale, did the ſame at Waodfleck. He 
© took priſoner the King of Connaught, an Iriſb prince, who 
© had rebelPd ; and ſubjected all that nation. a 
2. What were the moſt remarkable events which hap- 
pened in other countries during his reign? © 
A. The taking of CP by the French and Yene- 
tian, in 1204; and the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 
which gave riſe to the bloody Inquiſition ; an inſtitution 
chat is the greateſt ſcandal of human nature, and the higheſt 
blaſphemy zgainſt the Almighty, | +. "3 
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2. V 7 HO ſucceeded obn, W EIN 

2 A. Henry III. We eldeſt ſon, who was but in 
the tenth year of by age; he being born the iſt of OA 
. ber, anno 1207 ; and crown'd at Glouceſter, the e 
- Ofober, 1210. 

L. By what methods did Henry aſcend the throne ? 

4. The earl of Pembroke engaged the lords, who 14 
followed King John's fortune, to recognize this prince ſor 
their ſovereign ; and the legate excommunicated prince 
Lewis, The earl of Pambroke Was ay. e e 

Did this prove effectull? acts 

. Theſe meaſures prevail'd on a great nun 1 K 
1 was William Marfall, 4 7 .fon 0 

Pembroke : and the voyage which 2 was ac to 

make i into France, in order to levy money and Pu, gave 

4 the 
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the earl of Pembroke an opportunity of winning over thoſe 
of the contrary party. The cinque-ports alſo CAT for 
Henry, 

Was Beton entirely abandoned | 

A. Vein for the earl of Perche loſt the famous battle of 
Lincoln, with his life, the 19th of May, 1217; and the 
ſuccours which the illuſtrious Blanche, Ein Lewis's con- 
ſort, ſent him, AP been deſeated by the fleet of the 
einque PO: ts, 97. 26 e 24th, that prince was obliged to 
make a treaty, which he renounced all — ons to 
E and thereapon himſelf and the French left tho 


- Py . - - 


 celles ? 
i. T6 William earl of Pembroke. It was this nobleman 


of renunciation with Lewrs. That earl had cauſed - the 
two"ehartersto: be obſerved, and govern'd the Rus dem 
-/ happily till his death, which happened in 1219. 

. To whom was the | 16 +5 40h of the kingdom com 
- mitted till. Henry came of age ? 
00! ou To — de: Burgh (who had defended Dover, and 
chief Juſticlary | of England, and to the 
* ito 5 Wincheſter. 


abe 8 "IN og d theſe ro, mi wh miniſters behave in the admini- 


dmixably well, ſo as they endeavoured to con- 
duct the Aide Re "the one eat: with order and juſtice ; 


© but the moment they endeavoured to infinuate themſelves 
© "Int his fvobr; they quarrelled; when d Burgh (Who pre- 
valled) declared the King to be of : age, in the parliament 
h Id anne 1226 ; and procured che biſhop to be diſmiſſed 
the year 
b. n 2 Was not the great credit of de Burgh diſadvantagecus 
2 the kingdom? 

4. He twice diverted his wth my from eroſſing into 
| Pando vin an army, in order to ſuccour the male-con- 
tente there; of which he might have made a very conſi- 


"derible advanta ae 
Did he e in diffuading King Heury 
4. No; 


beit? * 


2. To whom was King Henry obliged for theſe ſue- 


8 * won the battle of Lincoln; and concluded the treaty 


p , 128 44 
1216. Hua II. 588 Py, 55 87 
4. No; the young prince went over thither, notwith- 
"ſtanding 4. Burgh's endeavours to hinder him; and landed 
at St. Male, of 5 the duke of Bretagne came to receive 
him. However, Henry did not make a proper uſe of theſe 
advantages; for, inſtead of marching into Nermandy, he 
made for Poitou, and proceeded afterwards into Guienne; 
but the n enemy e e he returned ſhame- 
fully into Zx 
| 9. What 904 i his "Engli ſubje&s on this occaſion? .. | 
A. They united themſelves, and ſucceeded; ſo far, as to 
perſuade the King to banith Hubert de br + who was-now 
earl of Kent, and ſon-in-law to the King of Sceta; and to 
reſtore the biſhop of Minchſter to the miniſtration 
2. Did this prelate conduct hamſelf * en 1 _ 
deceſlor ? 
A. Much worſe; wa the Eng a e be 
his filling up all pt of truſt with none — — 
took up arms, under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke, 
who routed the armies of the King, and obliged the mo- 
narch to ſhut himſelf up in Winchefer.. . However,. that no- 
ble man died miſerably, thro? the artifices of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter. This prelate was  Sigraced a little after, at the 
7 of the WA e eee d '7 
e remov . | 
a to the inſurrection ? :, you 
; but it ſoon broke out 3 53 for the 
avg, te 1236, married Eleanor, ae to — 
earl of ' Provence, his court was, on that occaſion, filled 
with foreigners, on whom the higheſt poſts were beſtowed ;; - 
1 the L. glifp, being dif] at. this partiality,, com» 
bined to * againſt the ing. 
2 Vho was F 
Simon de Mountfort ear bof Leicefer, whom the barons 
elected for their general... __.. ..... 
2 WhataRtions did the con {anna : 23h 
They | forced, the roy % — approve 
Fo hy enti itled,. The Statut 8 
and, obliging him to lay 


lodged it in. twenty-four 
fervatars, twelve of whom were nominated. by — and 
2 2. Waw 
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2. Was this convention laſting ? _ 

A. No; ſo that both ſides took up arms; but King 
Fenty loſt the battle of Lewes, on the 14th of May, in 
1:64, and was taken priſoner; as likewiſe his ſon, his 
t:other, and his nephew. 

2. How did the earl of Leiceſter diſpoſe of theſe illuſtri- 
ous captives ? 5 

A. He ſhut up Prince Edward, King Henry's ſon, as 
alſo Prince Henry, ſon to Richard the King's b. other, in 
Dover caſtle ; confined the King of the Roman: in the tower 
of Londen ; but himſelf kept King Herry, and carried him, 
as it were, to grace his triumph, through all the cities of 
the kingdom, and then ſeized on the ſovereign authority 
in the King's name, a ö 
Qi. Did matters continue long in this ſtate ? i 

A. During a year; at the end of which Edwardeſcaped 
out of priſon, and raiſed a body of troops ; when he en- 
countered the earl of Leiceſter at Eveſham, (the 5th of Au- 
guſt, 1265 3) in which the earl loſt the battle and his ble, 
as alfo one of his ſons ; and by this means Edward reſtpred 
the King, his father, to his liberty. Wer an e 

2. Did this victory put an end to the confederacy ? 
A. Simon, ſon to the earl of Leicgſter, ſuſtained a ſiege in 
the iſland of Axhofm ; but after à vigorous defence was 


forced to ſurrender, and permitted to leave the kingdom, 


Not long after Simon joined certain pirates of the Cinque- 
Ports, and, with theſe, he plundered indiſcriminately all 
ſuch merchants Taps as came in his way, © = 

2. Was the league now quite at an end? 

A. No; another rebel, ramed Adam de Gurden, having 
appeared in arms in Hampſhire, Eduard marched that 
way; when coming to a battle, 44am was taken p;iſoner 
by Prince Edward, who generouſly gave him his life and 
liberty. Some of the confederates fortified themſelves in 
the 1/e of Ely, where they continued till 1267, when 
Prince Edward forced them to ſubmit to the King his fa- 
ther; and the earl of Gloucefter, ſon to the chief of the 
league, ſurrendered up London in the above yer. 
55 Did England continue free from inſurtections after 


2 2 
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ix years; of which he had reigned fity-ſit and twenty 


1216. Rn 


A. Ves; and the royal authority was ſettled on fo firm 
a baſis, that Prince Edward thought he might ſafely make 
a voyage into the Holy Land, Here, though he made but 
very inconfiderable atchievements, he yet gave the Sarg- 
cens a ſpecimen of what they might expect from Jum, in 


caſe he ſhould be aſſiſted 2 a greater force, A villain, 


who was ſent by thoſe 1nfidels, was going to plunge a dag- 
ger int) his boſom, had not Edward warded off the blow 
with his arm; on which occaſion, he, nevertheleſs, was 
dangerouſly wounded. The aſſaſſin was bes to ſtrike 
again, but Eatward gave him fo ſtrong a Kick on the breaſt, 
as threw him backwards and killed him. 
9. Where did Henry die? wn 
Z. In London, the 16th of November, 1272, aged fixty- 


days. | 


— 
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Was he ever marry'd ? e 

Ves; in 1236, to Eleanor of Provence, by whom he 
had nine children, whereof five died in their infaney; but * 
two of his ſons, and the ſame number of daughters, lived 
to an advanced age. 2 * 1 

2, What were their names ? 3 

A. Edward, who ſueceeded him; Filmund eitl' of Tau- 
caſter, to whom Pope Junocent IV. (who wanted to dif- 

fleſs the houſe of Suabia of the throne of Sicily) gave the 
inveſtiture of that kingdom; but the nobles having refaſed -- * 
to furnz/h money for that purpoſe, this grant was of no 
effect. Margaret, the eldeſt of his two daughters, was 
marry d, at nine years of age, to Alexander Ul. King of 
Scott. Beatrix the ſecond, eſpouſed John de Dreux, duke 
of Bretagne. | | | 

I What was the character of King Henry III? 

He was a prince of very inconſiderable parts, and 
naturally inconſtant and capricious. He loved money to ex- 
ceſs ; but then he 1 it away ſo idly, that the pro- 
digious ſums helevy'd on his ſubjects did not make him the 
richer. Nothing can be ſaid in favour of his courage, be- 
cauſe he never gave any ſenſible marks of it ; but he may 
juſtly be applauded for his continence, and his averſion to 
whatever tended to cruelty ; he having always contented 
himſelf with puniſhing thoſe who rebelled againſt 2 

| 1 
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otherwiſe than i in their purſes. To conclude, his weakneſs 
in ſuffering himſelf to be governed by haughty, ſelf i inte- fy 
reſted counſellors ; and the arbitrary maxims inſtilled into E r 
him from his infancy, were the real cauſes of the commo- * 
tions which diſturb'd his government. 

Was not a remarkable change made, in the conſtitu- 
tion of the paliament, in this reign ? 
A. Yes; for before the forty ninth of Henn III. the 
parliaments conſiſted of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
Larls, and barons. Of theſe barons, there were two ſorts; 


fi" 


the greater Barons, or the King's chief tenants, who held Gn! 
of him in capite by barony : and rhe Her Barons, who Tia 
held of the former by military ſervice, in capite. The firſt Ap: 
had ſummons to parliament by ſeveral writs ; and the latter Jon 
Ci. e. all thoſe who were poſſeſſed of thirteen Knights-Fees N 
und a quarter) had a general ſummons from the erk in Ma 
each county. The conſtitution was on this foot till the Ho! 
forty-ninth of Henry UI. when, in ftead of keeping the old Nic 


-form, the prevailing powers thought fit to ſummon, not 
all, but ſuch of the greater Barons as were of their party. 

And inftead of the Ieffer Barons, who came with large re- 
t nues, they ſent the r pregepts to the ſheriffs in each coun- 
try, to e Kinists in every Shire to be choſen "rn 


one Or tu gelt: for each Burgh, to rep reſent the bod MI a 
of the people, reſiding in thoie Cortes? ang. . „e 
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. Ho facceeited Henry m. 

i A. Edward, ſyrnamed l de, is eldeſt 
on, 


2. Where was he when his father died? 
A. He was returning from Paleſtine; and continuing his 
Yoyage, arrived happlly in Sicily, where Charts of Aon 
ve Mm a very honourable teception. ” It was at Mena 
heard of 57 death of the King, his father. Edward , 
paſſed by Rome, ia order to Pay a vitit to the ie who 


|; fe was 
1 3 : : i N 1 


* After the death 1 there agos an Jndearaganem in ein- 
fire 2 2 which, the 22 4 
vr were eleftad ; iz. Conrad III. Williams us land, — card 


e e the eo 2 A of D 


— 


for the latter's having 


brother to Llewellyn, was taken and beheaded in a cruel 


"0 Hed tek b 

N HO for Ban 

and knowing that Nr government was vaſtly ob- 
li 
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was his intimate friend. He afterwards took the route of 
France, and paid homage to Philip for Guienne ; whence, 


after ſettling his affairs there, he returned into Exg and, 


where he was crowned, the 19th cf Auguſt, 1274; Alex- 
ander III. King of Scots, Fohn duke of Bretagne, and all 
the nobility of the kingdom being preſent at Nis ſolemni- 
ty. Hiſtorians relate, that, on nt occaſion, five hundred 
horſes were permitted to run looſe about the country, 
with liberty to every one to poſſeſs as many of them as he 


could catch. 


2. What were his firſt exploits ? | 
A. He declared war againſt Llewellyn Prince of Walks, 
| refaſed to aſſiſt at the ceremony of 
his coronation; and for deſiring to excuſe the paying him 
homage. | | 

J. What ſucceſs had he therein? | | | 

A. Llewellyn, though a brave and experience captain, 
was nevertheleſs defeated ; diſpoſſeſſed of his ſtrong holds, 
and obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror, who received him 
with the utmoſt humanity and complaiſance. | 

Q. Did the Yelþ enjoy peace for any time? VL 
A. No; David, brother of Llewellyn, was perpetually 
exciting his brother to draw the ſword, in order to reſcue 
himſelf from ſubjeRion ; upon which Llewellyn took up 
arms to ſhake off this heavy yoke; and afterwards made 
an incurſion into the territones of the Engliſb, and defeated 


their generals, 


©, What did King Edward do on this occaſion ? 

A. He marched into Wales, at the head of a numerous 
army, Llewellyn having retired to a mountain that was 
almoſt ĩnacceſſible, came down therefrom, in order to fia h 


the Ingliſb, regardleſs of the inequality of his forces, 


This prince was killed on the ſpot, and his ar: ny entirely 
routed. Edward cauſed his head to be cut off, and to be 
fixed on the Tower of London. Some time after David, 


manner. 


1 


&ward ſeiaed upon their whole country; 
noxious to the Velſb, he obliged his Queen, who was fox 
ga 


FC Ai... i. Ho 


his coronation, purſuant to the promiſe made 4 — 
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months gone with child, to go and lie- in among them. 
Accordingly ſhe was delivered of a Prince (to whom they 
gave the name of Edward, and the ſurname of Caernar- 
wen, from the place of his birth) who was the firſt Prince 
of Wal:s. The eldeſt ſons of the Kings of r have 
bore that title ever ſince. | | 

2, What other memorable actions were performed by 
Edward ? 

A. Alexander III. King of Scots, being dead, princeſs 
Margaret, his grand-daughter, who, a little before, had 
been promiſed to the Prince of Wales his ſon, having ſur- 
vived him but a few months, Edward was choſen arbiter 
between Robert Bruce and John Baliol, whe "_ en 
the crown. 

2, For whom did Edxward declare? 


J In farour of Yon Halil, who did him horas * 


King Edward, in order to engage t that 
him. 
2. ow did the Soma take this mean n condeſcenſion 2 
A. Very ill; and-Balio/ himſelf was ſo aſhamed ot A 


—_ ſought for every opportunity obarpibing it * 


2. Did any preſent itſelf; ? | | L 
4, The war, in which King Edward was + peronll 
engaged in France, was very favourable to- his pu 
but a truce was concluded very unſeaſonably for h- m. 
The return of King Edward into England; the deſertion 
of Robert Bruce, which greatly weakened: his party; the 


| loſs of a battle fought againſt the |Zngli'; the great pro- 


greſs Edward made after his victory, (he r him- 
ielf of the greateſt part of Scerland) were of ſuch il 
ſequer ces to Baliol and all Eis nobility, that they had no no 
other reſource left than to abandon themiZlves to his _ 
after which, Baliol reſigned the kingdem to n 
diſpoſe of 1 it as he might think proper. 

2. What became of Ball? :: 
Fr. Edzward ſeized him, and confined kikn 4 Tir 
of Londen, where he remained priſoner till Ju, 1299, 
when Edward cauſed the cron n and ſcepter of Scctlana, 
together with the famous ſlone at Scene, to be brought 


+48 Hl into 


eons. Oe 
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into England ; aſter which he 2 and 
made it a province to England; and, loading it with 
grievous taxations, leſt very ſtrong garriſons therein; which 
nevertheleſs, could not e him the conqueſt bf wa 
country. 
For what reaſon ? 
J. One William Wallace, a ſoldier of fortune, tailing a 
body of troops, diſpoſſeſſed the Exil. 2 05 of ſeveral ſtrong 
holds; and ſo much glory t nation, that the 
* —. nobility followed his — with pleaſure. He 
was even declared regent of Scotland, by his army. 
2. Did th's continue for any time? 

A. No; the noblemen recollecting, a little & Ai that 
"he was of leſs noble extraction than they, were for divid- 


ing the command; and-atlaft carried their diſputes to fuch 


a height, that there was no. poſfbility of reconcilin them ; 3 
though a — army, headed by Ring Lowe 2 elf, 
came in a 
2. Did that monarch take any advantage of this dis 
cord? 
A. Yes; he attacked and defeated the Scots at Falkirk. 
"Wallace, with the remains of his defeated army, retired 
behind che marſhes in the north, whither there was no 
poſſibility of purſuing him. Eur thereupon recovered 
all the ſtrong holds Which Vallace had ſeized ; and redu- 
oed Scotland to ſo deplorable a condition, chat he thought 
pf be impoſiible for it nenen Engliſh 
oke. 
2. Was Edkward iniſtaken ? oj 44 
A. Wallace having quitted the regeney, the Seats choſe 
Compn in his room, who ſtarted up the Whole kingdom 
againſt the Zngi/.; upon which Faward entered a third 
time into Scotland, Ae entirely defeated the army of that 
nation. 
2, Was Edward ſatisfied with this advantage? 
A. No; he marched a fourth time into Scorland, with 
ſo numerous an army, that he did not meet with the leaſt 
reſiſtance, The of the caſtle of Stirling cloſed this 
fourth expedition of Edæbard, and was his Bird conqueſt. 
This monarch cauſed the brave Wallate td be 


cruelly executed, as of high treaſon, - 
e guilty of high pe 2 
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E Did chis ſeverity intimidate the Scots. a 

A. No; Robert Bruce, ſon of him above-mentioned, 
and young Comyn, who both had pretenſions to the crown, _ 
made a treaty, in order to-excite the Scorch to draw the 
ſword. Comyn would have taken advantage of, this inſur- 
region, though contrary to the promiſe he had made; 
but Robert haſtened thither, ſtabbed him with his own 
hand, and cauſed himſelf to be ſolemnly crow ned in Scene. 

2. Was Bruce able to withſtand Edu] ,,çi | 

A. He found this very difficult ; for having Jolt 0 h 
battles againſt the earl of 1 whom: Edward had 
ſent to oppoſe him, he had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
tiſpoſſeſlcd of his ſtrong holds; bis, relations . perſecuted, 
his wife impriſoned, and- his brothers Killed; o. chat. 
being univerſally abandoned, he was obliged to leave his 
country, and retire into one of the Hebrides, where he lay 
concealed at the houſe of a friend, who was his rela- 
tion, and continued there in hopes of. more favourable 
times, 

9. Did Kin 13 make any remarkable conqueſts 
during Bruce's abſence ? 

A4. He poſſeſſed himſelf of the moſt 9 
holds; and having wintered at Cariiſſe, leſt Saotlang 3 
when Robert Bruce out of the place where he had 
concealed himſelf, aſſembled the remains of his ſcattered 
army, and reinforced it with new levies. With theſerfortes 
he attacked the earl of Penbroke,. who was King Sdward's 
lieutenant in Scotland. and: took him —＋ ; 
ind De. maſter of the field, pollelſed, himſelf of 


7 What dd che, webe a- 533 
ing exceedingly exaſperated. againſt 

was Seven ther n ſea to ſea how- 

ever, he was ſcarce arrived at 2 where he had aſſem- 

bled a very fine, army ; but he : was fand wich a fir of fick- 

neſs, which proved mortal. | 

; 9. Had this King been b noathenwens 2: ci 
4. Yes; againſt France,” t. witch the ſame ill ſucceſs. 

He loſt all Guenne, . was reſtored to him 

by treaty; and though he had formed a powerful alliance 

cantederacy with 


Philip, b with che earl of 
*guolt Filip. by making 4 * 


the 'Srats, he | 
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Flanders, Adelphus of Nafſau Emperor ele, Albert duke 
of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Celogne, and ſeveral other 
Princes of Germany; as alſo the duke of Brabant, the earl 
of Holland, of Fuliers, and of Luxemburgh; he yet had 
the diſſatisfaction to ſee this alliance coming tonothing,with. 
out the leaſt advantage to himſelf; and proving of no 
other uſe than to heighten the glory of his antagoniſt. 

45 I Deſcribe King Edward? , 
* He was extremely well-ſhaped, and a head taller than 
e 


nerality of men. This monarch would have been 


pertea in his ſhape, had his legs, which were a little too bh 
- bo 


ng, been proportioned to the reft of his body; and 
n this account the ſurname of Long-Shanks was given 
bim. He was an excellent King, a good father, a formi. 
dable enemy, and a brave captain: He was chaſte, ju! 
. prudent, and moderate. So great was his affection for 
the Holy-Land, that he gave orders for the carrying of his 
heart thither, after his death; and left thirty-two thouſand 
7 ſterling for the maintenance of the holy ſepulchre, 
In his expiring moments, he exhorted the King his ſon, to 
continue the war with Scotland; adding, Let my bones be 
carried before you, for ſure I am that the rebels will never 
dare to ftand the fight of them. _ © n 
2 Wheredid King Zatꝛuard die 
A. At Borongb on the Sands, a ſmall town in Cunte. 
land, the 7th of Fuly, anno 1307 ; after having 4 ue 
thirty-four years, ſeven months, and twenty days, and lived 
- ſixty-eight years. He had enjoyed an almoſt uninterrupted 
- ate of health, and was very ſtrong and vigorous ; but: 
dyſentery, or bloody-flux, ory, Fea to his grave. Hi 
. carried to Vallbam, and from thence conveyed 
to We/ftminſter-Abbey, where it was incruſted with war, 
and depoſited near that of King Henty his father. 
2. How many times was King Edward married? 
As. Twice; firſt to Eleanor of Caſtile, who brought hin 
four ſons and nine daughters; but Edward II. his ſuccel- 
for, was the only fon who ſarvived him. Elanor his 
. eldeſt daughter was married to Henry duke de Bar; os! 
to Gilbert Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and afterwards t0 
' Ralph de Monthermer ; Margaret. to John duke of Bre. 


ban; Elizabeth to Fohn earl of Holland, and after 


1307 
to Hi 
Blanc 
never 
feconc 
of Ex 
an int 
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to Humphrey Bobun earl of Hereford 3 Berenguella, Alice, 
Blanche, and Beatrix, either died in their infancy, or were 
never married. By Margaret of France, King Edward's 
ſecond conſort, he had T homas earl of Norfolk, earl marſhal 
of England; Edmund earl of Soong and Eleanor, who died 
an intant. 
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From 1307 i 1327. . 
Pope | FarDaRIC: II. 1914 
Clement V. | 1305 N e at _ 
Jonx XXII. 131 Pre IV. 8 1285 
Emperor of the Eaſt. LEWIS X 18514 
ANDRONICUS II, 1278 PRIIIr V. 1316 
Enperors of the Weſt. _ ; CHarLEs IV. 1322 
ALBERT I. 1278 King sf Scotland. 
Hzxxx VIII. 1308 Roperr Brauer. 1306 
| | Een 


W. d g 
A. Edward II b 4 14524 by Quoen ll. 
nor of Caſtile... «| op Ten 
9, W en did he begin his rei * SIT 2 210 Res 
A. In 1307. He was one che molt handſome: and 
beſt ſhaped men of his age; and had fo majeſtick an- air, 
that 1t was ſcarce poſſible to look upon this monarch, with- 
out entertaining, at the ſame time, an eſteem for him. 
| Fenn auties of his mind ( 
of his body ? SITE Wet 
4 Noz he was neither à warrior, -nor-a- politician ; 
neither zealous for his country's good, nor paſſionate-of 
glory; he was not endued with a capacity for difficult af- 
3 nor had he a genius ſufficient to contrive, or reſolu- 
tion to go thro h with ſuch: Daene 
wholly owing ola Mae age 4AE TG 
In what manner 908 ods 
He abandoned the whole : adminiſtration of affairyto 
bis dme 42 od: eee N N jog bid 


EL rage 
*» * * 


n | 
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2 os did his ater require of him in his dying mo. MW thouſan 


a ied hi Tabella of F da a 
A. He enjoin im to marry Toa ella of France, dau thirty t 
ter of 'Philip 5 Bel, the greateſt beauty of her age. i him to 
2. Did the e obey him; $i 2. F 
4. No ſooner was he ſeated on the throne, than he went 1 


immediately to Boulogne, to conclude the marri ge; ; which ble to t 
accordingly was ſolemnized in the preſence of four mo- them; 
narchs; viz. Philip King of France, s King of Na. Egli 
warre, Charles King of Sicily, and the King of the Roman: WE tributio 

9, How * Edward conduct himſelf in the beginning H his king 
of his reign? - 2.4 
4. He was re at the devotion of Pierce Gaveſton, a time in 

: 2 :gentleman, df Gaſtony, whom the King his father had ba- 4. d 
niſhed. Voung Edward intruſted him with the whole ad. F221: 
- miniſtration ; and was ſo laviſh of his bounties to th's fa; on, as « 
wourite, chat the Engliſh," enraged at the weakneſt of their I ſoon ga 

„ ſovereign, and the baughtineſs of che plies, forced King rourite 
*<Zaward to batiſh him in 1309. 48s | 
Did he not recal him ? Bids 9.1 

A. Ves, the year following ; © a= the King was cb 4 

i to baniſh him a ſecond time; but Gawveſton r returning ¶ proud, 

f *** 1312, the whole kingdom roſe up in arms "when reaſon 1 


favourite was at Schrborough, taken? priſoner, ¶ formed 
and from thence conducted to the caſtle of Warwick, by the to £2: 
_ carl of that name, ho cauſed him to be beheaded. - chared 
Did death put an end to the toubles? 2. \ 
A. The Zxgii addieliing themſelves to the King in per. 4. 
- Tons. ern n privileges of Magna owt dom; 
as alſ6 the ſtatute — parl:ament at . by 
A to enjoy any place of traſt 
in Exg 
2 3 at Ghar me weile dvi fo- 
reign wars? 


. That wich Galen was fill carrying on, and Robert 
Brace had defeated the armies ſent againit him, and thus 
recovered the ſtrong holds which the Engliſs poſſeſſed i in — 
kingdom; and he was actually beſieging Sti#ling, * 
the confederates OE their words, 2 

ſtilities. 
| 2 Did not King Edward invade the — 2 


— 


F n 


2 
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A. He marchet at the head of an army of an hundred. 
thouſand; men, in order to raiſe the ſiege cof Stirling 3 but. 
Bruce meeting him near Bannock-byrn,. with an army of 
thirty thouſand men, Herde dest door _"_ yer 42 
him to wn a N12 25, 1314. 
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ble to this Peop 
them; and e Berewich, he afterwards put afl the 
Engls 5 provinces, contiguous to his dominions, under con- 


tribution ; ſecured his crown, e ee Peace to 


his king dom. 
2. Did King Faward enjoy a calm for 255 conſiderable. 
time in his court ? 


> 


«- 4 


4. Noz torina parliamengheldat Bestes sss 13 12, the: . 


Exglifh nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger; near his 

— chamberlain and 1 ent; by: = 
ſoon gained much gedit, that he became the King's fa- 

rourite and prime miniſter, eng 144 405 the l of the - 


barons, gave occaſion to. number, 

2, How did the barong — d. 

4. 15 er * young. 1 
mage A id treated them n for ahh. 
reaſon the Le Cabo 0 bah. 
formed à con pi _ 2 
to Edmund Crouchback, and andſon King hr Wi Y 
chared himſelſ the chief. N 

2. Was this confederacy ſueceſafull. . da 

A, Vouy u ere, was at firſt ab — . 
dom; ſoon after which he Pla the pirate, eſpeci 
upon the Engliſh ſlri ps. During this interval, Edward re- 
covered ſeveral! —— holds from the barons,. recalled the .. | 
two Spencers, and was ſo ſycceſsful againſt the former, that 
the earl of Laxcaſter was taken, together with. e 1H 
barons or knights. The King beheaded the earl, and ſe- 
veral other noblemen. _ | 

9. Did theſe ſeyerities put a. ſtop to the factions? 

A. Yes, for a ſeaſon ;+but the Queen, being diſguſted at 


4 


4 


- 


the Se. FRCCY SS refolved upon revenge; for which ebe, 115 


the formed a, party, and openly; levyed” a body 


troops, 
in order to cruſh theſe favourites. 


2. Where 
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2. Where was ſhe then? | | 
A. At the court of her brother C wy he Fair, King of 


France; whither ſhe had carried her ſon Edw,ard,, who did 


. e the French monarch, for Guienm and Pontbien. 
ow did the Queen act? 


A. She ratified the treaty made between the earl of Hai- 


4 and herſelf; and betrothed young prince Edward to 
_ Princeſs Philippa, that earl's daughter, | 

2. What did ſhe afterwards? | 

A. She procured of Milliam earl of Haitaule; a One 
ſuccour under the command of earl Jobs his brother. 

O. What ſucceſs had ſhe with theſe forces? 

A. She landed in Zxgland; upon which the conſpirators 
Joined her, mo with the w 
King was ſo gene 
into Ireland; but 
coaſt of South<W ales, he was obliged 
Neath- Abby, having left the elder Spencer in Briſtol, where 
he was taken and hanged ; ſoon after which, Spencer the ſon 
was alſo taken and hanged at Hereford. 1 

2. What became of King Edward? | 

A. He was impriſoned in the caſtle of er de- 
poſed by the parhament, and his ſon proclaimed monarch 

in his ſtead. © Deputies were afterwards ſet to 1 wo 
oblige him to reſign his crown. 1 | 

2. Would the King conſent to it? 

A. The deputies had no ſooner told him the reſolutions 
taken by the Aſſembly, but he fainted away; and afterwards 

| ſhedding a flood of tears, quietly ſubmitted to every thing 
required of him. 
D. What became of Eduard u ward? 8 

A. Henry of Lancafter, who had the care of him, being 
ſufpected Þy by the Queen, and by her favourite Mortimer, 
(with — ſhe held a ſecret correſpondence) they had the 
monarch conveyed from the caſtle of Kenzelavorth to that of 
' Berkley, here Sir T bomas Gourney and Sir John Maltra vers, 
treated him moſt unworthily, and ' afterwards put him to 
death in a very cruel manner, a hot iron being thruſt into 
his fundament, through a pipe made of horn, in order that 
it might leave no ſcar b hind it; and in theſe cruel TXT” 

e 


ole kingdom; when the 

abandoned, that — attempted to f 
driven by contrary winds on the 

to conceal himſelf in 
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17. EDWARD H.. 05. 
e unfortunate King expired, in Oæeber, 1327, after a 
eign of twenty years. L | by * 
9, What became of his enemies? * 3s 
A. The two wicked wretches, who had perpetrated this 
nurder, ended their lives unhappily ; Gourney dying by the 
ands of the executioner, and Maltravers periſhing for . 
ant: Edmund earl of Kent, the late King's brother, was 
headed by the intrigues of the Queen and Mortimer. 
Mortimer, Who ſeemed to be the foul of the confederacy, 
vas hanged at Tyburn, for having unjuſtly accuſed the earl 
Kent of embezzling the public treaſure ; and the Queen 

2s confined for life in the caſtle of Rifing. 

9, What iſſue did King Ezward leave behind him? | 
| 4. He had by 1/abella of France his conſort, two ſons, 

nd as many daughters; wiz. Edward III. his ſucceſſor, 

nd Jobn, who died in the flower of his youth: Juan his 
deſt daughter, who was married to David King of Scots ; 

nd Eleanor, his ſecond daughter, wife to Reynold duke of 
ueldres. . * A | 

9. What remarkable events happened under this reign ? 

A. The moſt dreadful earthquake ever known in Great- 
ritain ; and ſo dreadful a famine, that men devoured one 
nother. This famine laſted three years, (according ta the 
nonkiſh writers. About this time the order of &nights- 
mplars was abohſhed. Theſe knights were ſo greatly de- | 
enerated from their firſt inſtitution, and plunged into ſuck 
:ing vices, that the ſeveral princes of Chriſtendom re- 
lved to extirpate them; for which purpoſe, their ſociety - 

a3 con@2mned in a general council held at Vienna. 
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EDWARD III. xxx k of England, 
From 1327 to 1377. 


l. Wies IV. |: by 128 
Joux XXII. 1316 mne. b 70 2357 
BEN EDIC T XII. 1334 p< 
CLEMENT VI. . 0 e | 
Ixnocent VI. . 1352; Paris U. 1322 
UrBan V. 1362 184 5 | 1 
GREGORY . | 1370 5 
Emperor: of the Fa.” CRARLES V. 1364 


Ax DbRaxLfcuUs II. 1283 Kings of Scotland. 
AnprQxicus II. 1332 Norrar(Bavez) ; 1306 


Jou V. 134 Davio II. 1330 
Jon VI. 1355 EUDBWARD B10 1332 
Emperors of the Weſt. David IL again 1342 
FxREDERIC III. 1314 Roar II. (Stuart) 770 
2. HO ſucceeded Edward IT? 
-W- A. Edward III. his ſon, a youth of UL 


years of age; and this in 1327. 
2. What character do hiſtorians give kim: 
A. That his bare aſpect drew reſpect and veneration, 
Gentle and beneſicent to people of virtue, he was inexora- 


ble to the wicked; a friend to the poor, the widow, and 


the orphan, and to all the unfortanate in general; it was 
his delight to ſoothe their misfortunes.” Though Edward's 
valour was known and admired throughout the world, he 
yet was never puffed up upon that account. His ſubjets 
were exceedingly dear to him. The uninterrupted union 
which ever ſubſiſted between his Queen and himſelf, aug- 
| bee, his felicity. In fine, he might have been conſidered 
a perfect prince, had not his ambition prompted him to 
whe in an Hlaudable manner, the peace he had coneluded 
with the Scots. 
9. What were the firſt remarkable incidents in Edward's 
reign * 
4. He found it a great matter of difficulty, to cruſh the 


_ different factions formed in the kin gdom, in order to reſtore 
2 the 
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the king his father to the throne. Robert Bruce taking ad- 
vantage of theſe troubles, ſent into England an army, which 
having been uſed to conquer, was thence more formida- 
ble | 


2. Did this ar. ny gain any conſiderable advantages? 
A. It made a arous havock on the Engliſh frontiers; 
upon which Zdward aſſembled an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, and marched out in order to give them battle. The 
two armies continued in fight of one another during a fort- 
night, and then the Scots retired to their own country; after 
which Edward concluded a peace with that people; and to 
make it the more laſting, David, the eldeſt ſon of Bruce, 
and heir apparent to his crown, married Joan, King Ed- 
wards ſiſter. WIS | BY 

2. Did not the war with Scotland break out again? 

A. The lord Beaumont, who, ever ſince his exile, had re- 
fided in France, went, by order of the King of England, to 


Edward Baliol, ſon of King Jobn; and making it *PPpear | 
tance. 


that he might eaſily conquer Scerland, this circum 
prevailed with him to go over to England; where, being 
arrived, King Edward promiſed to raiſe a body of - forces, 


in order to oppoſe his brother-m-law, upon condition that 


he ſhould become his vaſſal. | 
A. What was the ſucceſs of this expedition? | 
A. Baliol won four battles in a ſhort ſpace of time, and 
obliged young David, and the Queen his Conſort, to re- 


tire. into France. Balicl paid homage to Edward for his 


c own, after which Edward threw off the maſk, beſieged 


and took Berwick; and entirely defeated the regent w m 


David had left in Scotland. +. 

2. Were the Scots ſubdued by this-viRtory ? - * 

A. No; a body of malecontents drove away Baliol, who. 
fled to K-ng Eadxvard. The latter thereuponraiſed an army 
conquered the greateſt part of Scotland; and left the govern- 
ment thereof to the earl of 4:hol, who afterwards was killed 
in a battle he loſt, _ as ad ond FIC bs 
2. Did net the Scots me? 1 | 

A. Robert Stuart, afterwards King of Scotland, ob- 
ſerving that King Edvard was greatly taken up by his 
wars with France, cauſed” David II. to be recalted ; who 


= 


accordingly returned to Scotland with a body of choſen 


F troops; 5 
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troops; marched into Northumberland ; pierced as far as 13 
Durham, (which he took) putting all its inhabitants to the gu 
ſword ; and was forming the ſiege of the caſtle of Wert, pe 
belonging to the counteſs of Saliſfury, who was herſelf in ed 
it. But David was rigorouſly repulſed from thence, and H 
deſiſted from his enterprize, upon having advice that the co 
King of England was advancing towards him. aſl 
Q. Did Edward lay any time before this caſtle ? tin 
A. He paid a viſit to the counteſs of Salary, which La 
gave occaſion to ſome hiſtorians to declare, that he was paſ- Fr 


ſionately in love with her; but it would be eaſy to invalidate | 
what they have advanced without foundation; however, we ; 
ſhall make ſome further mention of that lady, in the ſequel 
of this reign. A little after this, Edward concluded a truce, 
for two years, with David. | | 

| . In what manner did this war end ? 1 | 

| A. Philip promiſed David to make an incurſion into Exg- 
land, which hedid accordingly, with an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men, and advanced as 2 as Durham. Queen Philippe 
undertook to repulſe the enemy; and, for this purpaſe, 
put herſelf at the head of an army; fought the King of 
Scots, who received three wounds, was taken priſcner, and 

had twenty thouſand of his men killed upon the ſpot. He 

afterwards was confined in the Tower of London, but re- 
covered his liberty by means of a treaty, which put an end 
to this war, 

2, On what occaſion did King Edward make war upon 
France ? | 8 5 

A. Charles IV. ſurnamed th Fair, King of France, dy- 

ing without male iſſue, Philip de Valois, his couſin, ſucceed- 
ed him, by virtue of the Sa/ic-Law, which, at the ſame 
time, excluded King Zdward from the ſucceſſion, claimed 
by him in right of the Queen his mother, . to Philip 
rhe Fair, and ſiſter to Charles the Fair, to whom Philip de 
Valois was only Couſin. SY. ye PATE | 
2. Was this a juſt occafion ?* . 

A. The Salic-Law excludes the females and their de- 
ſcendants from the crown; but tis to be obſerved, that 
this law was not admitted before Philip de Long; in pre- 
judice to Joan daughter to Hutin. . Farther, ſeveral lords 
would not admit the validity thereof. The duke of — | 

| gun 
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gundy even entered a proteſt againſt it, in preſence of the 
peers, to defend the rights of Joan, to whom he pretend- 
ed the crown belonged, by the law of nature-and nations. 
Hence tis manifeſt, that this law was not conſidered as in- 
controvertible. Philip de Long being dead, Charles the Fair 
aſcended the throne, in prejudice to his nieces. From that 
time no one has offered to diſpute the authority of the Salic-i 
Law. Nevertheleſs Edward aſſumed the title of King of 
France, which his ſucceſſors ſtill make uſe of. 

9. Did Edward pay homage to Philip? 

A. Yes, but with extreme reluctance, and not till after 
Philip had cited him for that purpoſe ; but Edward being 
{till a minor, was obliged to ſubmit. For this purpoſe, he 
went to Amiens with a ſplendid equipage, and a train of a 
thouſand horſemen. He there paid homage, for Guienne and 
the earldom of Pontbieu to Philip, in preſence of the Kings 
of Navarre, Majorca, and Bohemia ; but had, before; pri- 
vately proteſted 7. Kage that ceremony. 

9, What was the conſequence of theſe wars? 

A. They proved fatal to France, in which Edward made 
dreadful havock, and carried his victorious arms to the ve 
gates of Paris. He afterwards, on Saturday the 26th of 
Auguſt, 1346, gained the famous victory of Cre over 
Philis ; Edward prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black 
Prince, being then but ſixteen years of age, and who was 
making his firſt campaign, had the honour of that victory. 
The French ſuſtained a great loſs in this engagement. Amon 
the ſlain were the King of Bohemia, who was blind, and di 
fighting for France, agreeably, to his . wiſh ; the duke of 
Alengon, King Philip's brother; the duke of Lorrain; the earl 
of Flanders; the earl of Blas; fifteen othernoblemen' of the 
firſt diſtinction; one thouſand two hundred knights; and 
mcre than eighty ſtandards were taken. Hiſtorians relate, 
that the Eng/;þ firſt employed cannon in this memorable . 
battle; and; declare that the French were not as pet ac- 
quainted with it. . The ſucceſs of this battle is partly im- 
preg to the ſurprize which the novelty of thoſe -tremen- 

ous meſſengers of death occaſioned. ”: . --. = = 

2.. Did King 


Edward wap any conſiderable advantage f 
| "3 2 | A. He 


by tha victory? 
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A. He beſieged Calais, and took it after a year's ſiege, 
Philip marched with an army of an hundred and fifty thou- 

ſand men in order to ſuccour that town; but Edward was 
ſo ſtrongly entrenched, that there was no poſſibility even of 

-attacking him. ö f | 

J. In what manner was Calais taken? 

A. The beſieged were ſtarved out; for, when they capi- 
tulated, the fortifications were found as entire as the firſt 
day of the ſiege. | 

D. Did this monarch gain no other advantages over 
France ? 3 . 

A. Edward Prince of Wales having made incurſions qui:e 
to the gates of Bourges, with an army of twelve thouſand 
men; John, ion and ſueceſſor of Philip, aſſembling an 
army of fixty thouſand men, came up with him, at a place 

called Maupertuis near Poitiers, and obliged him to fight... 

2A. What was the event of this battle ? | 41 
A. Very glorious for the Prince of Wales, who entirely 
routed the French, took King Jobn and Philip, his fourth 
ſon, prifoners ; and killed about fix thouſand of the French, 
among whom were the duke of Bourbon, and the conſtable 
of France, about fifty of the greateſt noblemen of the 
kingdom, and eight hundred gentlemen. The Prince of 
Wales gained univerſal admiration, by the modeſt and ge- 
nerous treatment he gave the captive King. His A 
King Edward behaved likewiſe with great generoſity to- 

him; but King Edward having reſolved to carry 
bis arms into France, impriſoned King John in the Tower 
of London. ny N 
2. Did not Edward flatter himſelf that this victory 
would enſure him the conqueſt of France? 
A. Ves; and what confirmed him ſtill more in it, was 
the revolt of Charles le Mauvais, King of Navarre. 

9, Was he ſucceſsful therein ? ET 
A. No; for Charles, at that time Dauphin, diſconcerted 
all the great projects he had formed; threw the King of 
Nawarre into priſon ; and diſpoſed every thing ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that the King of 1 after n at- 
tempted the ſiege of Rheim without ſucceſs, and laid 
waſte the country to the very gates of Paris; not 5 
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able to draw him out of the walls thereof, conſented to a 
ace. | | 43 
9, Where, and on what conditions, was it concluded? 

A. In the village of Bretagne. King 7ohn was to pay 
three millions of crowns in gold for his ranſom ; and re- 
ag to the Engli the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, 


aintonge, Angoumois, Agenois, Perigord, Rouerge, Limoſin, 


Duercy ; the earldoms of Guienne, and Pont bien ; and le- 


wiſe thoſe of Poitou, Boulogne, and Calais. I forbear to 
2 the remaining articles of the peace, which were 
ſigned the 8th of May, 13606. „ 
2. Was this | ag duly executed ? gs . 
A. Yes; John was ſet at liberty, after having been de- 
tained four years, one month and five days. That King 
obſerved the moſt minute articles of the treaty, notwith- - 
ſtanding the offence he thereby gave to his ſubjects; and 
even croſſed into "England, to ſettle certain controverted 
points between himſelf and King Edvard; and died among 
the Engiz/h,” the 8th of April, 1364 | 
* Dia Charles V. obſerve the articles of peace as faith- 
of No, he making war upon King Edward, which 
proved as fatal to him, 'as the' foregoing had been advan- 
tageous; for that wiſe monarch yanquiſhed him in ſeveral 
battles, though he did not ſtir out of his palace; and 
drove the Ergiiſh out of many of the ſtrongeſt holds they 
poſſeſſed in France. 258 N | 
9, Did King Edwardengage in any other wars ? | 
A. He eſpouſed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law John earl 


of Montfort, againſt Charles of Blois; and though he was 


not ſo fortunate, as to put an end to the war, when he 
croſſed into Bretagne, he yet had the ſatisfaction to ſee it 
concluded purſuant to his wiſhes ; for Charles loſt this bat- 
tle, together with his dukedom and his life, in the engage- 
ment fought at Avrai, the 2gth of September, 1364. 
Le What other remarkable ations were performed by 
Edward ? | . 
A. The Engl; merchants having complained to him, 


of certain Spaniſh ſhips which infeſted the coaſts, and did 


them very great prejudice, the King promiſed to check 
4555 . their 


- 
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their depredations. Thereupon having aſſembled ſuch of 


his ſhips as were equipped tor his purpoſe, he himſelf gave 
chace to the pirates: attacked and defeated them, took 
twenty-ſix of their ſhips ; and ſunk ſeveral of them, and 
diſperſed all the reſt, This engagement, though not a 
very important one, appeared ſo glorious to Edward, that 
Re, to perpetuate the memory of it, cauſed a gold coin to 
be ſtruck, in which he himſelf was repreſented as on 
board a ſhip, with his ſword drawn. | 
2, What is particularly aicribed to Kind Edward 
A. The inſtitution of the order of the Garter, the moſt 
illuſtrious in Exgland, and perhaps in the whole World. 
2. Is the occaſion of it known ? 1 1 
A. Tis pretended chat its rile was from the counteſs of 


Sali/oury's garter, which, falling from her leg, the King 
to it up in a ball, as that lady was dancing; but as ſhe 


imagincd the monarch had iome other deſign in view; and 
having di. covered her ſurprize to him upon that account, 
the King, to juſtify himſelf, {aid to her, Honi joit qui mal y 
fenſe ; or, Evil.to that man who thinks ill M it; atter- 
wards adding, Many a man has laughed at the garters who 
ewill think it à great honour to wear ſuch an one. Tis added, 


that in remembrance of this incident, he inſtituted the or- 


der of the Garter, to which he gave as a motto the words 
ſpoke by him to the counts. 
| 2 Pray give ſome account of his F 
4A. He had, by his Queen Philippa of Hainauli, Edward 
Prince of Wales, ſurnamed by the Eughi, the Black Prince, 
becauſe he wore black armour; the moſt valiant hero of the 
age. His father beſtowing on him the government of his fo- 
reign dominions, he ſignalized himſelf in them by a thouſand 
iHuſtrious acts. He went into Spain, in order to ſuccour 
Peter the Cruel, and beat Henry 7 ranſlamire, who diſputed 
the crown with him; and after gaining immortal glory died 
in the flower of bis age, June Sth, 1376, aged forty-lix 


years, deeply regretted by the whole Exgli& nation; Prince 


Edward polieſſed all the virtues in an eminent degree. His 
experience as a general was equal to his valour as a feldier: 


* He was brave without ferocity:; and haughty in combat, 


but very affablein converſation, aud ſurprizingly madeſt, He 
5 * » es WE a * - , was 
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was ever ſubmiſſive and obedient to the King his father, he 
never giving him the leaſt ſubject of diſcontent. © Generous 
and li „it was his greateſt pleaſure to reward merit 
wherever he found it. In a word, he poſſeſſed all the quali- 
ties that conſtitute the true hero. The parliament. aſſiſted . 
at his funeral. | 0 - 16/vs „ 30 o 
92, Was he ever married ? at fl IA "07 7 
A. Ves; to Joan his couſin, daughter of Ednund earl of 
Kent, beheaded at the beginning of this . reign, (as was 
obſerved) widow of Thomas earl of Holland. The King 
his father thought it but juſt, in conſideration of the great 
ſervices the prince had done him, to permit him to marry 
that lady, he being onately in love with her; ant ſo 
exquiſite were her charms, that ſhe was generally -called, 
The beautifal Joan | 
2. Had he any iſſue by her?)? M 
A. Yes; Edward, who died at ſeven years of age, ard 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the crown of England. 
I Who are the other children of King Zaward III? 

. He had twelve in all by his Queen, ſome whereof 
died before him: Theſe other ſons are, William of Hatfield; 
Lionel duke of Clarence; Fohn of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, 
who was twice married in his father's life-time, and had 
children, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to = in the ſyc- 
.ceeding reigns ; Edmund duke of York; William of Windſor, 


who died young; and Thomas duke of Glouceſfer. He al 


had five daughters, viz. 1/abella, who married the earl of 
Soifſons ; Joan, betrothed to a Prince of Caftile, but died in 
her journey to Spain, whither ſhe was going to conſummate 
her marriage; Blanche, who lived but a few years; Mary, 
who married the duke of Bretagne; and Margaret, wife ta 
John Haſtings earl of Pembroke, , 

2. Of what diſtemper did King Zdward III. die? 

A. Of a kind of St. Anthony's-Fire, in his palace at 
Sheen, now called Richmond (ſeated on the river Thames ) 
the 2 1ſt of June, 1377, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the fifty-firſt of his reign. | Before he left the world. 
he had the mortification to ſee the world forſake him. 
Alice, his favourite, when ſhe ſaw him near his end, ſeized 
the moſt precious things ne could lay her hands on; and 
tearing the ring from Nis 1 went off. His ang 
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and even his chaplains, gave him no leſs tokens of their 
ingratitude. | 
Did not the celebrated John WickliF live under this 
reign ? | | | 

A. Yes-; and this divine being convinced of the falſe- 
neſs - of the doctrine of the real preſence, pilgrimages, 
purgatory, and ſuch like abominable impoſitions of the 
church ot Rome, juſtly inveighed, in all his ſermons againſt 
thoſe doctrines, as alſo againſt the clergy ; for which be- 
ing cited to appear before the biſhop of London, it occa- 


ſioned great tumults, Wick; was a man of great piety 


and learning; notwithſtanding which, in an aſſembly, 
held at Oxford, his tenets were ſolemnly 3 
however he eſcaped the- malice of his enemies, and died 


(as he deſired) peaceably in his pariſh of Lutterworth, 


anno 1384. He is juſtly conſidered as one of the moſt 
eminent reformers of the church. | 


Ricuany 


R1cn A RD II. XXXIId King 77 England. 


From 1377 to 1399. 


Popes. WencEesLAUs. 1378 
Grecory XI. 1370 „ 
Ua BAN VI. 1378 2 3 
BoniFACE IX. 1389 CHARLES V. 1364 
Emperors of the Eaſt. CHanLlss VI. 1380 
oan VI. 188 * 
. 3 1391 Kings of Scotland. 
Emperors of the Weſt, Roß ER II. 1370 


CuarLEes IV. 1347 RonzarTlIll. 1390 


9. Ws ſucceeded King Edward III? 

| A. Richard II. eleven years) his grand- 
ſon, born at Bourdeaux, the 6th of January, 1366 ; declared 
Prince of Wales in 1377 ; and crowned King the 16th of 


July, of the ſame year; twenty-four days Edward's 


death. Tis at this coronation, that ſome hiſtorians fix the 

champion coming into Vſtmin ſter-Ball, and giving his 

Ok but this cuſtom is certainly of greater antiquity. 
2. Who governed the kingdom during his minority? 


Z. The duke of Laxcafter; the earl of Cambridge, af. 


_ terwards duke of York ; and the duke of Gloucefter, his 
uncles. Theſe being ambitious of preſerving the ſovereign 


authority in their own hands, were continually 2 | 


againſt his government, and ſpiriting up the people agai 
his favourites. ü | 
Q. Who were they ? 


A. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom Richard created 
marquis of Dubl/ix, and duke of Ireland; Alexander Newvil, * 
archbiſhop of York , Michael de la Pole, ſon to a merchant - 
of London; and judge Trefilian, who was never at a loſs to 
ments or reaſons, to enforce whatever might 


find out _ 

be agreeable to the King's inclinations,  ,.. ; 

4 r 
ais reign | 
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A. The Scots defeated the Engliſh army, which was fol- 

low'd by a three years truce. The French ſcoured the 
| Engliſh coaſts ; after which Richard carried his arms into 
France, but without ſucceſs. This war was ended by a 
truce, for twenty eight years; and by the marriage of Ha- 
bel, daughter of Charles VI. with Richard. 

P Had he any troubles during his reign ? 

Ves; for, abſtracted from thoſe which the followers 
of 'Yickliff raiſed in London and in other places; the dukes 
his uncles {Ghoncefter in particular) were almoſt conti- 
nually in arms againſt hm, £ it 
2. What reaions did thoſe Princes give for this beha- 
viour ? CE N | | 
A. The uneaſineſs they fe't, to ſee perſons of obſcure 


birth in thoſe ſeats, which they, themſelves ought to have 
held in the council: not to mention that the favourites had 


ſecretly conſpired to take away their lives. 
2. What was the reſult of theſe factions? 3% 
A. They brought the kingdom to the brink of ruin, and 


proved the death of ſeveral noblemen ; for the King having 


notice of the ſecret practices the duke of Gloucefter was car- 
- Tying on againſt him, cauſed him to be ſmothered at Calais. 
where he had impriſoned him ; Richard Fitz-Allan earl of 
Arundel was beheaded ; Thomas Beauchamp earl of Warwick 
was condemned to perpetual exile in the Ie of Man, and 
Henry duke of Hereford was baniſhed the kingdom. _ 
Qi: Did this put a ſtop to the inſurrections ? 3 
A. No; for the duke of Hereford, now duke of Tan- 
caſter, by the death of his father, who had withdrawn 
himſelf to the court of Charſes VI. was recalled by the 
Exglißb nobility, in order to head the malecontents ; theſe 
being reſolved to bear no longer with the King's laviſhneſs 
and profuſion. e RT NE 
92. Had Lancaſter the courage to head them? 


4. The duke of Bretagne having furniſhed him with 


troops and ſhips, he ſet out from Vannes, in the beginning 
of July, and arrived ſafe. in England, very near a place 
called Ravenſpur in 7:rkfbire, where he was received by the 
People as their delivering angel. 
2, Was he not oppoſed ? © 
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4. 8 in Ireland, where he was endea- 


vouring to ſubject the people of it, who had rebell'd: and 


Zanund duke of Norl, at chat time regent, ſcein himſelf 

univerfally abandoned; and being unable to By any. 

forces, retired to his own palace, when he found that it 
would be impoſſible for him to ſtem the torrent. | 

| . Wia r pened upon this? 

Y Richard oe returned from Ireland, was ſeized and 
impriſoned. in the Sale of Flint, near Cheſter; and af- 
terwards cartied to. London, where the duke dembled 
a hg ae who wy Al ge D006 Hp to a trial ; and'depoſed 


him, b 


Prince. 


2. What were the.crimes all it hs b F 
A. Of his having oppreſſed his ſubjects with hea taxes; 
of {quandering away his revenues to very bad pu en- 


riching his —— with the blood of his people; devol- 
ving the whole adminiſtration upon the Ronen, © and putting 
the duke. of Gloacefer, his uncle, to death, without trying 


him according to the laws of England ; : for his n a 


* number of his ſubjects, and 3 many bans. 
2 What afterwards became. of this Ur age 


4. He was impriſoned in, Pontefra& Caſtle in Techie > 
Xt an. 


whither Henry ſent eight men, — by Sir Pyers 
King Richard reſolved to ſell his life as dear as poſſible ; 


September, 1399, this | 
being the — year m7 the reagn of this unDappy | 


accordingly he forced a battle-ax from one of thoſe villains, — 


who all ruſhed in gpon him; but he defended himſelf fo 
vigorouſly, that he killed four of them ; when happening 
at laſt to come near jag who had jum by upon a chair, 
the wretch ſtruck the King ſo furious a blow on the head 


with a club, that he felled him dead. 1155 died this un- 


happy Prince, àt thirty-three years of age. 
ch Was he. ever married? 
5 Yes, twice; firſt to Aune of Luxembourgh, alter to 
the fads ror Wenceſlaus ; ; and afterwards to Jabella of F n 
wr phe Charles VI. but had no ifſue by either. 
"2 Wha character do hiſtorians give of him? 
That he was the handſomeſt monarch'in the world ; 
was kind and magnificent; but ſoft, timid, of little 


genius, and too 6 a ſlave to his favourites. 


2. Did 


4 
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9. Did not Wat Tyler and Fack Srracu occaſion great 


diſturbances? | 

A. Les; and theſe were owing to the heavy taxations 
wherewith Richard oppreſſed his people, who roſe in ſeve- 
ral parts of England. A collector of the poll-tax havin 
demanded it of Vat Tyler, for one of his daughters; bn, 
| the father declaring that ſhe was under the age appointed 
dy law; the collector attempted to ſatisfy himſelf, on this 
occaſion, in a very indecent way; which exaſperated Tyler 
fo much, that he beat out the collector's brains with a 
hammer. After this, aſſembling an hundred thouſand 
men, they ſet themſelves in battle array on Black-Heath, 
whence they marched to London, where they committed 
great outrages ; but upon a _ being offered, t 


numbers returned to their habitations; but. thirty thou- 


ſand went to meet the King in Smithfield, where Wat Tyler 


made fach extravagant propoſals, that Richard did not 


know what | anſwer to make. Tyler Hifted up his ſword, 
every. now and then, by way of menacing the 'Kin 

which exaſperating Fakworth, lord-mayor of London, Je 
ſtruck the rebel ſo furious a blow on his head, that he 


Killed him on the ſpot. Jaci Straw, his companion, who 
had excited the inhabitants of Eſer to take up arms, was 
executed. The reſt of the rebels were alſo obliged to 


ſubmit. 5 


31 
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Henny IV. ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, . 
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THO ſwayed the ſeepter, after the depoling of 
Richard II. 
A. 0 of Lancaſter, ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, this 


2 


being the plice of his ORD >To fo | 


of 83 1399. 
9. Whoſe ſon was he? 88 
A. Of Jobn of Gaunt, third ſon of Edward. 7 
2. Delcribe this Prince. 


A His chief characteriſtic was, an ö 


that throne, which he hey acquired 'by fuch 
were far from being uni e _ 2 
der TL will ben renal Þ ſui ko ue - 

re ſhould even be a to j u 
of the crown: e 2 
ſew actions which can merit any ee . fe was "hs 


3 


r of thoſe who fol- 
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lowed the opinions of Wicklif, William Sawtree, (who was 
* burnt alive) being the firſt martyr for this cauſe. - 


Did Henry fit quietly upon the throne ?- 


A. No; his reign was a continual ſeries of revolutions, 


which filled England with blood and miſery. He himſelf, 
indeed, always triumphed. over them; but he put ſo many 
perſons of quality to 0 Nach, for having fomented theſe re- 
volutions, that = was termed the — 5 
| Were not his ſubjects ſupport rinces ? 
th The Seors aſſiſted Percy 2 of Nr 4 but 
they, after being defeated in ſeveral battles, were obliged to 
forbear hoſtilities; they having loſt their prince James, whom 
King Robert his father was ſending into France ; ; this youn 
rince falling into the hands of King Henry, who N 


im in the Tower of Londen. The French ſupported the fa- 


mous Owen Glendaur, who had prevailed wich the Fe to 
riſe, and took upon himſelf the title of Prince of that country, 
in which he maintained his ground a conſiderable time, with 
the higheſt ſucceſs. Henry marched againſt Glendour, who re- 
tired to Snowden-Hill; when the weather grew on a ſudden ſo 
| ang that Herry was forced to march away. Theſe ſtorms 
were ſo extraordinary in this ſeaſon, that the Engl; ima- 
gined Glendour had made a compact with the devil to prevent 
2 ruin of his country. Some time aſter this, Glendour ſpent 
the remainder af his days in a ſecret place. 
9. Did the French do no more than furniſh the Englif 
malecontents with forces? 
A. They levy'd, conſiderable armies ; frequently invaded 
Guienne, and took ſeveral towns. They alſo endeavoured to 
take Calais, but with little ſucceſs ; the inteſtine divigons, 
which at that time Lin France, not permitting them to 
| - keep up an army on ot, for any conſiderable time, againſt 
PR 2 enemy. 
id not — foment theſe divifions of the Fr each? 
* He aſſiſted the duke 'or ; Orleans with troops; which 


| being rendered uſeleſs by the PRE. afterwards ate IE at 


> bes and: theſe —.— not 
employed eats they, made dre 
Touraine, Maine, a hl Hove 


, | . 
op Q what ſcale: LL * 4 1 


aid by thoſe who had 
AT has ock & in Fee 
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A. Mexeray ſays that it was of a leproſy. . This Kin 
after having been tormented three months with it, left = 


world the 2oth of March, anno 1413, being the fourteenth 
year of his reign, and the forty of has age. He er- 
pired in the Jeruſalem- Chamber, in Fn vey of Weſimin- 
fer, according to a prophecy which been made. But 
other hiftorians ſay, that he died of an apoplexy. 

Was he ever married?  _ _ 

Ves, twice; firft to Mary i Bokun, daughter of Hum- 
pbry earl of 8 and afterwards to Foan of Navarre, 
| widow of John V. duke of Bretagne, by whom he had no 


iſſue. | h 
2. Had he any children by his firſt wife? i 
A. Yes, ſix; 'viz. Henry V. whoſucceeded him; Thomas 

dake of Clarence; Fohn duke of Bedford; Humphry duke of 

Gloucefter ;\ and two daughters, wiz. Blanche, married to 

Lewis Barbatus Rlector Palatine of the Rhine; and Philippa, 
wiſe to 'Edric King of Deamark and Nera px. 
2, What eminent men flouriſhed under his reign ? 

A. The famous Robert Knoles, who had been gon a 

of Guienne and ſignalized himſelf greatly under Edward III. 

William of Wickham, biſhop of M incbheſter; and Sir Richard 

Whittington, lord-mayor of London, were diſtinguiſned by 

their works of charity, and their foundations ſo beneficial 

to the public. It was alſo famous for Geofrey Chaucer and 

John Gower, both poets, who are generally conſidered as. 

the firſt reformers of the Enghiſo language. In the reign 

of King Henry, the city of London was afflicted. with a 

dreadful plague, which ſwept away above thirty thouſand 

of its inhabitants. 3 güne 
| 1 tin 2535 47 nn ine 
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Henzy V. ſurnamed of Monmouth, XXXIV” 
4 ig of England. e 


18 * 
* * 


For 1413 to 1422. 


5 Poper. ES, 1 72 5 Kings of France. 


oan XXII. 1410 | | 2 
NE V. 14% Cranes VI. 5 1380 


Emperor of the Eaſt. CrarLes VII. 
. 1391 


EMuAN UE 


Emperor of the Weſt. "Ir AY e n 
SIGISMUND | 13410 RORERT. II. 1390 
2. no ſucceeded Hany IV! N 


A. Henry V. his eldeſt ſon, born at Monmouth 


in 1388, and declared Prince of Wales, or heir apparent of 


the crown of England, anno 1399. | 
2 When-did ho begin his reign ? | 

A. Anno 1413. en 5 | 
2. Deſcribe the perſon . of this monarch ?. 
A. He was well-ſhaped, warlike; an experienced 


ſoldier, and a good politician ; he had a very extenſive and 


elevated genius, that was ever fruitful in 


to 


which we muſt add, that he laid all his A eat happily, 


that they never failed of ſucceſs. - Being a great friend to 
juſtice, he obeyed its dictates himſelf, and cauſed others to 
obey them. He was devout without oſtentation, and a great 
protector of the church and clergy. He is indeed blamed as 
being fired with an unbounded ambition ; of not having been 
very liberal ; and of being a little inclined to cruelty. This 
prince had led a very diſſolute life under his father. 
2. What were his pretenſions with regard to France? 
A. He claimed Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, and 


aſſerted the right which Eduard Il. had laid to the crown | 


of France. 


1413. Air Vc 7: 15 119 
What methods did he firſt employ for that — rt 27 
7 Thoſe of negotiation; and, for that purpoſe, he ad- 


dreſſed Charles VII King of Brave; in order to obtain 2 
reſignation of the above-mentioned provinces in his favour ; 


but this tranſaction not ſucceeding, Henry declared war 


againſt that monarch. 

92, Where did he begin it? | 

A. He landed an army at Hawre de Grace in Neri 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1415 ; beſieged Harflexr, which 
took after a vigorous reſiſtance, and peopled it with Fax: 
lig. During this fiege above half his forces” were either 
cut to pieces by the French, or ſnatched _ by various 
diſeaſes, =. = 

9, Whither did he proceed Arberwardr 


A. He marched through Caux; croſſed the Som me, Oar. 
ber the 19th ; and marched on till he came to the caſtle of 
Agincourt, where he defeated the French arm , though four 
times as numerous as his own, and which had advan- 


ced to fight him, October the 25th, of the ſame year; ſe- 


veral French rinces and noblemen, and about ten thou- 
ſand men, fell in the battle. In the heat of the action, 
Henry was vigorouſly attacked by the duke of Alen gen, 
who, with one blow f his ax, ſtruck off half the crown, 
which he wore upon his helmet. Some hiſtorians affert, 
that the Exgliſb loſt only the duke of 7ork, the earl of h 
folk, four Exi 

men, But other hiſtorians declare, with much 

1 51 ty, that "ne Engliſh had four hun 


2, Did Ferry content himſelf ih this victory p + 

A. After his fleet had beat that of France, in an nd 
ment, in the beginning of the following year, he made a 
deſcent upon Normandy in Fuly 1417 ; and took ſeveral ei- 
ties in that province, ded 
— in order topuſh'on his conqueſts. - 

P What important cities did he take? 

Cherbourg and Roan, in 1418. The ue Ant 

a ſiege with —— arallelled bravery ; for the inhabitants of 
that great city defended themſelves to the laſt extremity ; 
3 * been overcame, had they * 


hts, one ſquire, and owenty-eight De” 


there, and ſet out the * 


* 
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Prey'd upon by famine, which was ſo extreme, that they 

were forced to feed upon leather, on all kinds of animals, 
and the moſt loathſome things. 

2. Did not the French endeavour to ſend them a ſpeedy 

| ſuccour. 

4. The dauphin was very deſirous of doing this, but 
his army was not ſtrong enough to 9 engage. the enemy. He 
had ſolicited: the duke of Burgundy to join his forces with 
his, but to no purpoſe; for the Take, who 3 to 
have taken up arms merely in the view of eaſin 

le, made no other uſe of them than to awe 2 King's 

- whereby he facilitated the conqueſts of their com- 

mon enemy. So that Roan, after AS 4 long ou 
Was obliged to any cy "I% 

QD. Did ap: © 7 

* He con 

of 1419 two — and fifteen years from the time that 
Philip Auguftus had diſpoſleſied King John 1 and 
united it to his own demeſnes. 

Did fortune ſtill continue favourable to King Himes ? 


He took Paxtoi/e by ſcalade, and the 8 territory of 


Vexini in Nermandy; however, the advantage he gained here, 

Was vaſtly inferior to that which he obtained by the treaty, 

concluded at Troyes in Champagae, the 2oth of May, 1420. 

F , "Wherein, was this treaty ſo very advantageous to 
gland? 

: H Charles. VI. "conſented, that the: princeſs Catherine, 


5 his daughter, ſhould marry Henry. Charles alſo recognized 
him ſole heir to the crown, in prejudice of the Dauphin 


his ſon; and at the ſame time, cauſed * to be declared 
regent of the kingdom. | | | 
2. Was this treaty duly obſerved? ? 
A Henry married the Princeſs ; was recog ized regent, 
and as ſuch. put a garriſon into Paris, an ſeveral mare 
of the chief cities of the kingdom. And though the Dauphin: 


ſtrongly oppoſed his conqueſts, and his troops defeated a 


RE df horſe, and killed the duke of Clarence, brother 
Henry, at Bauge,. the 3d.of April, 14213 tis to 
that Henry would have maintained by force 
ams, the declaration * his father-in-law 4 


_ 
of ams, 
* 


— 


e pre 
884 


Aa ex gh the 1 of Normandy before the cloſe I 


1413. HN Rv. V. +2114 - a 
had he not t been carried off by a bloady-flux in Minions | 


Auguft the 31, 1422, in the thirty- fourth year of his a 
aer triumphant and eg ** of nine years and e 
months. 


2. Did King Cbarls VI. ſurvive his ſon-in-law for any 


time? - 
4. Only fifty- five F— and Henry's death gave a new 
turn to the Exgliſb affairs. 

2. Was not this prince an enemy to the Lollards ? 

A. Yes; Sir John Oldcaftle lord Cobham, one of 
chief of them, was ſeized by his order, and impriſoned in 
the Tower, whence he made his eſcape; but being after- 


retaken, was hanged up at the waiſt, by a chain, and 
burnt alive. He died with wonderful reſolution. - This 
brave man was the firſt among the W ous ſuffered 


upon a religious account. 
2), Did Henry leave any — 

A. Only one ſon, viz. Henry VI. brou W 
tharine his wife ; who Gn ding he was the widow 
of ſo great a prince, and deſcended * the moſt illuſtri- 

ous houſes in Curse, married, ſome time -after,” ar *I 
| tleman called Owen Tudor; which greatly offended 
th the Exgliß and French. 'Tis pretended that this gen- 
tleman was ſprung from the ancient Kings of Wales ; but 


'tis uncertain, whether this deſcent gan be well proved. — ; 


Owen T uder ſhe; had three ſons, wiz. Edmund, 
Owen. The eldeſt married. Margaret, only 
Fabn Beaufort, duke of Semer/et, 


aſper, and 
3 
obn of 


Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by Catherine Rot, has third 


wife. He Was rn to r VE * a5 > will be OREN 
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"5s | entraf 

HENRY VI. ſurnamed of Windſor, XXXV® f 2 

5 5 is AC 

Ling of England. | 4 

| | ar 

From 1422 to 1461. on 

Popes. Emperors of the Weſt. | 7 

Maxrix V. 1417 SIGISMUND 1410 a bod 
Evcznius IV. 1431 Ars Il. 1438 by hu: 
Nicgoras V. 1447 FrEneRICTV, 1440 Char! 

_ CatrxTus III. 145 Kings of France. holds, 
Prus II. „ N I. 1422 was tl 

| EWIS XI. 1440 bl 

: Emperors of the Eaft, Kings e Scotland. * pf 
EMANUEL II. 1391 Rog ERT Ip; 1390 Orlea 
Jonx VII. 1426 AMES I. e 2. 
ConsTANTINE III. and f AUE II. 1437 A. 

_ . Emperor. 1448 Juks II. 1450 after 
38 "THO aſcended the throne after Henry v? oh 
IRR. A. Henry VI. his ſon, being then but nine hab 
„„ Furr WS 
2. Where was this prince born? 4 n Yay 
A. At Windſor, December 6, 1421. The year following * 

he ſucceeded his father; and upon the death of Charles VI. N Bei 
was recognized King of France, by above half chat king- 
dom. Henry was dethroned in 1461, but recovered his 5 
Cs anno 1471; and in '1472 loſt it, together with his 88 
9. What is the character of Henry VI? | | 01 

A. He was a juſt, chaſte, temperate, and pious prince, ha 3 

who reſigned himſelf wholly to the diſpenſations of Provi- 85 

dence. He bore, with uncommon patience, all the ſiniſter by. 
accidents of life, His only defe& was, a ſort of weakneſs os 
of mind, which rendered him incapable of governing his the? 
kingdom without the aſſiſtance of others. 5 „ 
E Who was entruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs 155 
during the minority of Henry VI? with 
A. Jobn duke of Bedford was appointed protector: and, | 


in his abſence, Humphrey duke of Gloucefter ; whilſt Thomas 
| N auger 


1422. HR RT VI. „ 


Beaufort duke of Exeter, and the biſhop * — were 
entruſted with the prince's education. | 

9, What was the ſtate of this prince 's dominions, upon 
his acceſhon ? 

A. England and Ireland enjoyed a profound peace ; but 
Charles VI. exerted his utmoſt, in order to eres IM; 
ſelf upon the throne of France. ; | 

9, Was he ſucceſsful ? 

A. No; he loſing the battles of Crovant and 8 
a body of Engl troops were indeed defeated. at Grawelle 
by his generals; but 1 ſucceſs was of no advantage to 
Charles ; the Englißb diſpoſſeſſing him of ſo many ſtrong 
holds, that the al, title they then beſtowed upon him, 
was that of the Liztle King of Bourges; and we may reaſon- 
ably preſume, that King Henry's forces would have ſoon 

drove him oth are of the Loire, had 9 
Orleans. 

2. Did the-Engh/s la ege to it? 

A. Yes; they inveſted it 12 t zth of Ober, 14283 ; a 
after having routed the ſeveral bodies of men ſent to. throw - 
proviſions into that city, it was looked upon as loſt ; when 
Joan of Arc, a 8 Algen ſhepherdeſs, aged only twenty-one 
years, born in of L 3 in Lerraine, came to 
Chinon, where King Charls then kept his court; and told 
him, that ſhe was ſent expreſly by heaven, in order to raiſe 
the ſiege of Orleans, and -atterwards to conduct him to 
Rheims, and cauſe him to be crowned in that city, Ve! 

> Was any credit given to what ſhe ſaid ? | 

The King having committed her to the examina- 
tion of ſome divine:, they declared, (but on what founda- 
t'on ?) that ſhe had a Call from Heaven. On this preſump- 
tion, Charles gave the Maid of Orleans (for by this name 
ſhe is known in hiſtory) a ſtrong body of forces; who — 
ting herſelf at their head, entirely da the Exghi/o, and 
entered Orleans ; after which ſhe. cut above eight thouſand 
men to gab vr according to the French hiſtorians, (though 
the E ugli}h writers deter only fix hundred) at the ftorm- 
ing of various forts, which Hg Engliſh generals had built 
round this city; and forced the latter to raiſe the fiege 
with great diſhongur, the 12ta of May, 1429. This ſud- 
_ "OR: over he Engli 2 1s * to — ont: 
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able frenzy and ſurprize with which they were ſeized, from 
the chimerical ſuppoſition that they were to encounter a 
witch; ſo filly were mankind in thoſe dark ages. 
2. Did not the maid of Orleans continue her conqueſts ? 
A. Yes; ſhe purſued the Eng/iþ cloſe, and diſpoſſeſſed 
them of Gergeau, Melum, Baugenci, Troye, and Chatons ; 
ſhe alſo defeated them at Pztaye in Beauſſe, and took the 
valiant Talbot, their general, priſoner ; after. which Aſhe 
carried Charles to Rheims, ſeized upon all the cities that lay 


in her way, and was equally victorious in her return; and 


ſhe animated her countrymen. to ſuch a degree, that they 
were now become as formidable to the Enghi/h, as the latter 
had formerly been to the French. In a word, ſhe routed 
them In all places wherever they had the courage to wait 
her coming up. | of hs * 


2 What became of this heroine afterwards ? 


A. She was taken priſoner in a ſally made upon the Eng- 


Ii, at the Siege of Compeigne, the 25th of May, 1450; upon 


which they carried her to Roan, where the EZxgli/h mini- 
ſters condemned and burnt her as a witch, in the old 
market- place of Roan, the zoth of May, -1431 : however, 
her death did not occaſion the leaſt change in the affairs of 
France, as her enemies had at firſt imagined. wes. 

2. What meafures did the duke of Bedford take, in order 
to check theſe conqueſts ? . . 

A. Being of opinion that ſuch of the French as adhered 
to King Henry, would have a ftronger affection for him, in 
caſe he were crowned King of France; the regent cauſed 
him to go to Paris, where the ceremony of his coronation 
was performed in the church of Notre-Dame, the 17th of 
December, 1430. | | 
2. What further meaſures were taken by him? | 
A. He raiſed troops in England and Ireland; and with 
them reinforced his'army ; bur the duke cf Burgundy be- 
ing reconciled with Charles VII. and declaring for him 
after a peace concluded at Arat; and the W of 
Paris having paid allegiance to King Cherles the year fol- 
lowing, the Englißb loſt ground every day; and, to com- 
plete their misfortunes, death ſnatched from them the duke 
of 5 2 nobleman of great bravery and experience, 


and who wagvery much beloved by the foldiery. 5 


3 


in Bon 
defeate 
mitted 
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9. Who was promoted to the in his room? 

A. Richard duke of York, who afterwards was — 
by Edmund Beau oy earl of Somerſet ; but the latter loſt 
— of the Eng; poſſeſſions in France, hy his refuſing to 
ſurrender Sar re which Francis de Suriennes, ſurnamed of 
Arragon, prized during the Tony: f 4151 8 os? 

i ier e * 

T. All Normandy was e ere in 1450, nk Caves) | 
anno 1451, after having been ſubject to the Engliſh more 
than three hundred years. | 

2, + ods fakabitants'of this province riſe up in 
um: ?² 

A. The 1 thereof recalled lord T alber, the firſt 
earl of Shrewſbury, an Englis general, who was received 
in Bourdeaux and certain other cities ; but he having been 
defeated and killed near Caſfillun, in 1453, all things ſub- 
mitted to the French ; and ſince that time, the Engiþ have 
not been maſters of an inch of ground in all the territory. 

2, Had Kin ET any ſtrongholds left ſtill in France? 

4. Yes; uyens, and their territories, continued 
ſtill ſubj ect tem | — 

2, Did not he uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevent: ſuc 
a ſeries of ill ſucceſs ? 8 

A. Henry could do nothing; 4 1 young, befpe- 
rienced, — ſtill under the Gbeelon of his miniſters; and 
from the time of his taking the adminiſtration into his own 
hands, to his being: ed, n was never free from 
confuſion and diſorders. | 

2: Whence did they ariſe? = 

4. The ill ſucceſs of his affairs in Pens * dee 
ambition, and the pretenſions of the duke of 0 ork. 

92, What was that Queen's name? 

4. Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rent, titular 
of Sicily, She was exquiſitely beautiful; had a genius 
capacity inſinitely ſuperior to what might be expected in a 
woman; together with a maſculine bravery and intrepi- 
dity, which would have reflected honour on the moſt re- 
nowned: captains of her age. | 

5 Did not this princeſs 0 many Wees | 

4. She gained an abſolute aſcendant over the King; 
took. * adminiſtration into her own hands; nd We 


4 
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the good Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, whom ſhe hated, 
to . which ſhe confined him cloſe priſoner, 

upon pretence of his having a deſign to kill the King, and 
ſeize upon the crown. If the hiſtorians of that age are 

to be credited, he was ſtrangled, by the Queen's order, 
two days after his impriſonment, at S*, Edmundſbury : and 
this being done, ſhe made William de la Pole, duke of Sy 
Folk, prime miniſter, who was baniſhed the kingdom. To 
this miniſter ſucceeding Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somer/er, 
a man odious to the Engliſh, becaule Normandy had been 
loſt whilſt he was governor thereof. Tt. 

2. Why was this change followed with d ſcontents ? 
A. It could not but diſguſt great numbers of people: 
and Richard duke of York, who had a. juſt claim to the 
crown, made this pretence to raiſe an amy. 
2. What were his ;pretenſions ?: - EY, 

A. He was ſon to Richard earl of Cambridge, beheaded 
for rebellion at Southampton, anno 1415 ; and grandſon to 
Edmund de Langley duke of York, the fifth ſon of Edxuerd 

_ Ai, © the mother's fide, ſole heir of the houſe 
of Mortimer, or March; which houſe deſcen from 
Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. and elder brother to John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. h 5 55 
2. Do women ſucceed to the crown of England? 

A. We have already ſeen an example . in the 
perſon of Maud; agreeably to which the Mortimers had a 
juſt title to the crown, to the excluſion of the dukes of 
Lancaſter ; and as the whole right of theſe princes now de- 
volved upon Richard duke of York, (as heir to his mother) 
he might juſtly cla m the crown of England. 1 

©. But was Henry VI. an uſurper? 

A. No; but then he was grandſon to an uſurper: how- 
ever, his unwarlike genius, the calamities of his reign, and 
the fickle temger of the Engliſb, (who are thought to love 
noyelty) induced duke Richard to revive a quarrel, which 
he had not dared ſo much as to mention in the two preced- 


zer, Fiege tg 


ene 
2, Did his ſucceſs equal the hopes with which he had 
flattered himſelf. 


Ai. He defeated the royal army at Se. Albans, in 1455; 
wok King Henry priſoner, and cauſed himſelf to be yy 
* 5 | | : c 


- - 


1422. lu VE: any 
clared protector: he not daring to = to farther | 


n ow „ - lb 
SID rery nc. her ink © 1 nate the the defigns 
| of Rickard, th aſſembled « body of woe marched fk 
againſt the duke and his adhgrenty;  aftex 


battles at Blore-heath and Narthampton, 
at Mal 


7 = 


fs the of Tick, — with that of the earl of 


9 6 AI. 
. 3 hisdeath ? 1 
A. No; Edward 1 ſon, and Richard 


Nod, the brave earbof Hapwich, got 
of the routed army, and ths they —— 1gcd tag 
—— when comin the Queen's forces, on Pal u- 
Sunday, anno 1461, 1 — e e 
which laſted from morning til 
total defeat of the Queen's 
30.77% . 
F 


A. . Mor 
2aret his conſort brought him only one ſon, called, N 
who was in the ninth year of his age when niz | 
with his ill fate, We thall  obſceve, chr th your hag 
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HAT. became of the:/Queen. aſter 5 above- 

: mentioned deſeat isst aig 50} 11 a 0:14 
52 4: e fed inte Scotlans, together with the King her 
8 1 — the ringe of Wales her ſon; ande ths 
eee ee e that ins dom. N n Barr, 


rom whom ? 3611 


From Mary of Gueldres, mother of King Fans I. 
to whom the ſurrendered Berwick, in hopes thereby of 
attaching the Queen more ſtrongly to her intereſts ; and to 
— body er in order to recover what ſhe had 
Olts 
2, Did ſhe procure any ? : 
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I Den 1460 


1461. ED AADYIV. 12429 


A. Ves; av al.@ from the King of France; and having 
thus got together a conſiderable body of French and Ceoted, 
ſhe entered Northumberland, anno 1463. | 

2. Was her-enterprize ſucceſsful? t 

A. No; her forces were entirely routed by 751. Nevil, 
baron of -Monracure, The year after, Henry not knowing 
whither to retire,” and being afraid leſt the Scots ſnould de- 
liver h m up, returned to Zxgland, in order to conceal h m- 
ſelf there ; but was diſcovere I and ſeized ; and being car- 
ried to London in an en manner, was REP | 
in the Tower. 

* Whither did the Queen ineend/'to ee b. * | 
A. An adventure, related by Monſtrelet, would TRL | 
conclude that ſhe deſigned alſo to conceal herſelf in England, 
till ſuch time as ſhe might meet with an opportunity of em- 
barking; ſhe being of truſting the Sebrs any longer. 
The hiſtor.an — relates, that the Queen and her 
ſon were taken by thieves, Who plundered them of eyery* - 

thing; but that, quarrelling afterwards about the diviſion 
of the booty, the Queen to k the prince her ſon in hep 
arms, and ſtruck ioto the remoteſt part of a foreſt; Where 
| ſhe woul i have died, through fatigue and grief, had ſhe' 
not met with a humane peaſant, who commiſerating her. 
ſufferings, conducted her to the ſea-fide, where a ſhip lay, 
which conveyed her to Flanders; from whence ſhe n 
to France, to the duke of Anjou her father. | 4 
2 Did Edward IV. lit quietly on AſO ener after this: |: 

feat ? 

A. Being perſuaded, [that che ſureſß wi toeſtabliſh Tp a 
ſelf there n, would be to enter into an alliance with Leaves! 
XI. King of Frunce, he ſent the eart'of Naruiel ta demand 
Bona of — fiter-1n-Jaw to that King, in marriage; bat 
juſt as the nuptials were upon the point of. being concluded, 
Edward ſent orders to the earl to TER * 

2. For what reaſon? 

A. This monarch havi caſt his eyes on Elixabeth Wards 
ville, widow of Sw. Jabn Grey, and daughter to Sir Richard 
Woodville; afterwards created earl Rivers, and conſtable of 
Ergland, tell in love with her; and ſinding it impoſſ ble for | 
him to conquer his paſſion, he reſolved. to take her to wife. 

err 

4. The 
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A. The earl of Warwick reſolved to revenge himſelf 
publickly for the affront which Edward had put upon him; 
and the reſt of the nobles could not ſee, without jealouſy 
and indignation, the Queen's relations raiſed to the higheſt 
employments of truſt, | 

S. What was the 8 of this reſentment: Pn 

= The earl of Warwick, the uis of Montacute,: - 
the archbiſhop of York, and the duke of Clarence (brother 
to King Edward) concerted. meaſures, in order to dethrone 
Edward; and accordingly they raiſed an army, anne 1469; 
when they defeated that of King Edward; took him 
ſoner the year following ; and ſent him to Middlehan-caftle 
in Yorkſhire. 

92. Did he not make his eſcape | 

A. Yes; he bribed the — 3 were 8 to 

ard him ; after which he levy'd a ſtronger body of | 

n the former, and then 2 the earl of Warwick 
with ſo much ws that he was forced to fly into France, 
with the duke of Clarence. But during his abſence, his 
friends taking advan of King Edward's remiſſneſs 
(who now Jevoted himſelf entirely to his pleaſures). exerted 
themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that he croſſed the ſea with all 
poſſible diſpatch, in order to head them. 

2, Did the earl meet with better ſucceſs in this engage- 
ment ? | 
A. Yes; he forced King Edward to fly into. Holland, 
and reſtoring Henry to the throne, the 14th of October, 
1470; he then ſummoned a parliament, in which Edward: 
was declared a traitor and uſurper, and all his poſſeſſions 
were confiſcated. 

2. Did his affairs continue in this flouriſhing condition 
for any conſiderable time. 

4. No: King Edward returned to England about the 
tis, of March, anno 1471 ; and made a deſcent at Ra- 
venſpur, he having brought two thouſand men with him. 
In a few days Zdward levied a powerful army, and the 
earl haſted to Londen ; but coming to an engagement at 
Barnet, he loſt his lei in it, as alſo the marquis of Monta- 
cure his brother; upon which Henry was again im | 
in. the Tower, the bow of __— 1471, and Edward re- 
aſcended the throne, 8 

2. Was 


1451. * DWARD . Te 


9, Was no farther attempt made to dethrone him? 

A. Queen Margaret headed a powerful army ; under- 
whom Prince Edvard her fon, the duke of Samerſee the 
earls of Devonſhire and Oxford, and other perſons of diflinc- 
tion commanded. 

2 What did King Edward 1 vecalion ? 

He marched forth againſt ming up with 
ro enemy near 7 , defeated — — y the 34 
* — 1 rince of Wales, with the Queen, were 
the former was afterwards barbarouſly 
— 7 ar pros duke of Somer/et was taken and beheaded; 
and the earls of Richmond and Pembroke, 9 3 to 
fly into Bretagne, were there __ 

92. What became of the Kin os amy 

A. King Edward facrificed Henry, who a the 
wan ory age, to his ſecurity; and as for the 

Queen, ſhe A e in the 7. A chick t did 2 re · 
cover her li e 14753 at w * e re- 
turned into eb ater Los { had promitet pay fi 
thouſand crowns (in er 1 85 | which þ 


did accordinply. 
2. What did Eduard next: | 
parts of his 8 al cauſed 


A. He r. all 
above fourteen hundred —— n or con 
victed of adhering to = tereſt) do be put to 
death; and to complea N he cauſed 
the duke of Clarence : his brother, drowned i ma butt of 
malmſey. | 

For what reaſon? © 
. Becauſe he had ſpoke, in the heat rde with too 
much freedom againſt Edward, and had even hinted that 
he was a baſtard. ' Not to mention that he alſo had drawn 
2 —.— the hatred of the 8 and of Richard 
ake of Glouceſter { Edward's © brother who aſpired 
to the crown after his death. 

9. Are _ the only memorable tranſactions i in King 
Edward's * 8 | 

A. He obliged Fame Janes II. King of Scote, to ſurrender 
4 Berwick, Henry VI. — into his hands, 


4 afterwards went over into France with a frong body 


G 3 9. Did 
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8 Did he perform any remarkable action in that king- 
m? in ; Fe 

A. No; for the conſtable of St. Paul having broke his 
word with him; and Charles duke of Burgundy not joining 
him with an army, purſuant to his promiſe; he was eaſily 


prevailed with to conſent to a peace, the firſt oyertures 


whereof were made by Levis XI. and which was concluded 
in their interview at Peguigni, the 2gth of Auguſt 1475. He 
likewiie confirmed the alliance with Portugal, renewed that 
with the King of Denmark concerning Hanſe-towns ; 
ph ants et a treaty with the King of Caftsle. 
. . 2. How did King Edward employ himſelf after all his 


Wars were ended? 


A. In improving the civil government ; in reſtoring things 


to the regularity and gcod' order they were in before the 


breaking out of the wars; and in encouraging trade and 
all che polite arts. 5 nt ect e337 Sell” 10 
2. What were the qualities of E&werd?:* 4 19 
A. Before he was King he was ſarprizingly active, vigi- 
lant and warlike ;/but he was not ſooner inveſted with the 
regal dignity, than he devoted himſelf almoſt entirely to 
is pl When he. came to the crown, he was one 
of the handſomeſt men in England, and perhaps in all 
Euro . | Fine n n ipod 
a 2 What do authors relate concerning his death? 
A. Philip, de Commines pretends that he died through 


of Au/tria to that of his family; but this is not probable. 
Some have accuſed (but on what foundation I know not) 
the duke of Gloucefter, his brother, of poiſoning hm. The 
moſt likely circumſtance is, that his nduleing bimſelf too 
much at a banquet, brought him to his end. Be this at it 
will, he was ſeized with a violent fever, | which carried him 
off the gth of Atril, 1483, being the forty- ſecond year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his rei g. 
2. What iſſue had he? 5 


A. Queen Elizabeth, his conſort, brought him three ſons © 


and eight daughters; whereof one ſon and two daughters 
died in their infancy: EA, ward, who ſucceeded. him, and 
Richard duke of York. His ſurviving dauę hters were Eli- 
zabeth, afterwards married to Henry VII. Cicely,, . 


grief, ecauſe Lewis XI. preferred the alliance of the houſe 


, ens n age 
to lord Nell, and Anne, to Thomas Howard, duke of Nor- 


; Bridget, who em ic-life ; Mary, who 
deer hand and Cable, fer in E d 
earl of Devonſhire. ; TOY | | 

9. Had not King Edwardſeveral miſtreſſes ?: 

A. Ves; but he was particularly enamoured of three, of 
whom Fane Shore was one. The firſt (ha derlared) was 
the merrieft woman in the world z the ſecond}jTthg moſt 
witty :- and the third the moſt holy; betauſe The nr ſtir- 
red out of the church except when he ſent br ber, x abs 
ward left only two baſtards, whom Elizabeth Lucy brought 
him and to whom ('tis ſaid) he had promiſen age, 
Theſe were Arthur ſurnamed Plattogenteh, created Viſount 
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EvDward V. XXVII Ring of England. 


1483. | 
„ King of France. 
Seer v9 TV. 1457  Cnaniss VIII. 1483 
Empiror of the Welt. King Scotland. 
FusDbEA e IV. 24½% Jauss IH. 1460 


23 Zaruuru IV? | 
X Zauaru V. his eldeſt fon, being then but 
twelve years of age. He began his reigh in 1483. 

Q. Give ſome account of it? | 6 Þ, 
A. It laſted but two months and twelve days; both 
himſelf and his brother being murdered by the protector, 
Richard duke of Glouceſter their uncle, who afterwards 
uſurped the crown. 1 

J. Relate the particulars of this revolution ? 

4. Richard having obſerved for ſome-time that his bro- 
ther could not live much longer, as he was ready to fink 
under the burthen of his infirmities, which licentiouſneſs 
and exceſs had brought upon him, ſet every wicked arti- 
Fce at work, in order to wreſt Prince Edward out of 
the hands of Anthony Woodville earl Rivers, his uncle 
by the mother's fide; as alſo Richard out of thoſe of the 
Queen-mother, who had fled for ſanctuary to the abbey of 
Weſtminſter. | 

92, How did he diſpoſe of theſe two Princes, after they 
were in his hands ? | 

A. He lodged them in the Tower, where the Engliiþ 
Kings uſed commonly to refide before their coronation: 
when having thus got them in his power, he, to. his mo- 
ther's ſhame, (who was ſtill living) ſpread a report, that 
the late King, and the duke of Clarencꝰè his brother, were 
the offsprings of her unlawful amours ; and therefore, that 
as he himſelf was the only legitimate -ſon 'of the duke of 
York, he conſequently ought to ſucceed him : and farther, 
that the A da nephews were either ſpurious or of very 


doubtful burth, _ | 
_- 5 2. Was 1 
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2. Was any credit given to his Afertions ? 

A. People either 2 the L or did 2 dare 
to oppoſe him ; he having a very ng party, who ap- 
peared ſword in Rand, by which wiekbs Be ot all his pro- 
ceedings to be approved; after which the common people, 
fomented by Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham, (the head 
of the party) offered Richard the crown. | 

9. Did he accept of it? 

A. Ves; but firſt made a ſhew, as if it had been forced: 
upon him. A little after this coronation, he put to death- 
his two nephews. we 

How r 8 

The protector, upon the refuſal made by Sir Robert 
Blackenbury, lieutenant of the Tower, to be an accomplice 
in ſo barbarous a ſcene of villainy, gave the government 
therefore to Sir James Tyrrell, far one night only. Sir Tame: 
ſuborning one Miles Fore/# and John Dighton, (the former 
his footman, and the latter a villain whom he had hired to 
commit the murder ;) theſe wretches, in the dead of night. 
entered the chamber. where the two princes lay, and ruſh- 
ing upon the bed, ſtifled them both; after: which they 
were buried under a little ftair-caſe in the Tower. . Theſe 
ſhocking circumſtances were afterwards revealed by Tyrrel,. 
who was executed under Henry VII. But their bones, by 
order of King Charles II. were removed, anne 167g, to. 
We/tminfter- Abbey, and there buried among the remains of 
the Engliſb monarchs. A monument was aſterwards erected. 
to their memory. 5 | 
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Ricnarp III. furnamed Crook-Back'd. 
XXX VIII" King of England. 


From 1483 to 1485. 
Popes. " "King of France. 


Sixrus IV. 1471 CHARLES VIII. 1483 
Innocent VIII. 1484 6454 
Emperor of the Weſt. King of Scotland. 
'FreperIC IV. 1440 James III. 1460 


2. B whom was King Richard III. raifed to the throne? 
A. By the people (as was obſerved) together with 
the lord-mayor and aldermen, who offered him the crown 
worn by Edward IV. which he accepted, - 
Q. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of Richard? 
A. Though he be well enough gays by the abomina- 
ble action above-mentioned, I ſhall, nevertheleſs, deſcribe 
him (after all the Zzgliþ hiſtorians) as follows: He was 
little in ſtature, very ugly and crook*d-back'd ; was a great 
impoſtor, diſſembler, hyprocrite, and vaſtly cruel in his na- 
ture; but at the ſame time had great perſonal bravery; 
was ſagacious; cauſed juſtice to be exactly adminiſtered to 
all his ſubjects, without diſtinction, provided this did not 
tend to the depriving him of his crown. I ſhall add, that 
he was profoundly ſkilled in politics, and had a ſurpriſing 
command over himſelf, in concealing his intentions. 
Q. Did Richard long enjoy the fruits of his guilt ? 
A. The duke of Buckingham finding himſelf 1 neglected, 
and being highly exaſperated on that account, concerted 
with Jen Morton, biſhop of Ely, to ſet the earl of Rich- 
mond, who was then in Bretagne, upon the throne. 
| as this deſign ſucceſsful ? 
A. King Richard having diſcovered the plot, marched 
ont againit him, when the duke, being abandoned by bis 
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army, hid himſelf 3 in the houſe of one of bis gld domeſtics, 
named Banifter, who betrayed him; which that no- 
bleman was carried to Shrew 225 ang beheaded... 

2. Was Richard, after Wah ed hed on the 
throne ? _. 

A. No; for the earl of Mas * „Guldeät that 
the Engl: 72 were very deſirous of having bi bin yp their King, 

ſet out from Harfleur, the zoth of Fuly , and landed 
at Milford- Haven in Wales, with two chouſ 0 2 whom 
Charles VIII. had ſent to his aid, fo *5 05 

A Did he find any friends there < 

A. Yes; Sir Rice ap Thomas joined him with a conſi- 
derable body of Wel forces. The lord Stanley came 
with five thouſand men, to his aſſiſtance; and Sir Milllam 
Stanley his brother, with two thouſand more. With this 
army, which, with the ſuccours from France, amounted to 
above twelve thouſand men, he advanced towards King 
Richard, and met him near Boſworth, the 22d of wary o 
1485, when an engagement enſuing, King Richard's army 
was defeated, and he himſelf loſt his hfe. 

9. Was King Richard ever married? 

A. Yes; to Anne, ſecond daughter to Richard Newil, 
the great earl of Yarwick ; by whom he had a fon named 
Eqward, whom he created prince of Wales, and who died 
in April 1484, in the eleventh year of his age. Richard 
left two illegitimate children; Johr of Glaucgſter, and Ga- | 
tharine, married to Millian earl of Huntin gdm. | 

2. What became of Fling Richard's body? 
A. It was found among the dead, naked, and beſmea 
with blood and dirt. The body being taken up, was laid 
croſs a horſe, with the head hanging down on one fide, 
and the feet on the other, in order to: be carried, to La- 
 ceſter, where it was, during two days, e ſed to the view 

of the people; after which it was b in a church in 
hl ſame city without the leaſt ceremony, However 
Henry VII. cauſed a monument to be erected over his Ns 
ſome time after. 

8 What puniſhment was infficted on Jane Sole 

Richard accuſed her. of conſpiring s, in 
chnceſt With * lord Haſtings, whom he had. behe 
of the good defence ſhe made * off. Neveit * 
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leſs, as the King was tefolved not to let her el un- 


puniſhed, he caufed her to be judged by the ecleſiaſtical 
court, with re t the diforderly Iifs he had led. Fane 
Shore was then fentenced to do penance, publickly, in Se. 
——_ in a white ſheet, and with a taper in her 
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Innocent VII. 1384 nant ts 
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ULIUS 1503 King, . 
perors of the weg. a 5 * * 
. 1440 James III. 1460 
MaxitLian I. 1493 1 IV. 18189 
'*HO fucceeded Richars III;? 


A. Herry VII. Riled by ſome the Englifo Solb- 


mon, who began his reign in Jugu/?, 1485. 


, What were his pretenſions t6 the crown? 

He had all thoſe of the houſe of Lancer; for his 
. {Margaret counteſs of Richmond, great grand- 
daughter of ba of Cann duke of Lancaſter) was be- 


come the head of that iſluftrious family, by- the death of 
| Edward Prince of Wales, ſon to Henry VI. and o hee 
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he added ho reed claims +6 ths houſe of Til, by his 
rar * Princeſs £7/zab#th, eldeſt eee of Ka 
dwar | 
L An wth Ms qiaiths? | 
It cannot de denied dut at he wan un e 


He was chaſte, * rate and an Entiny to afl pub a 
ſcandalous vices; aſſiduous in exerciſes of piety, and 
juſtice to be exactly adminittered, in all all a ae wherein 


ivate intereſt was not concerned. Tagge fo he Gone 
imſelf obliged to take up arms, nd prince ever 5 
a greater dove for peace. He has been vaſtly Ad for 
the good laws efi in his reign. 15 8 conc Ne, . I 
the eſteem of It Europe. On the other Yide, be was 
infarlably covetous : and his putting to death the eat! of 
Warwick, only ſon and heir to George * . Will 
reflect an . — odium on his mem | 
©. Was Hur beloved by his ſubſe 3 
A. He found it impoſſible to obtain nd ell 
that his eigu Was one dontinùnl feries of troubles and 


td. 


ſidhs, Which were fomented chiefly by Lanbert wald bp 


Perkin Warbect. 
Y. Pray give ſome xecount of chem? | 
| A. Sil was 2 young ftudetic bf Oger, hd i * 
mike? ; he was A cy perſon, and ble ei Buy 
ay in Nature the y „ of Warwick e in 
the Tower of ev it Was feater poſſible to diin- 
guiſh them. Richard Nine, a prieſt 05 ora, a witty 
man, and ainbitious, refolved to Tet the —_ of 24470 
upon his head ; cbncluding his cbuntrymen to be fond 
novel 
eee e ite ale | 
„ ht Sine do perſd N yo 2 
Warwick ; An DA tha mn RN rg . an 190us ſpiri % 
acted whatever pe ed proper to gd tim up- 
on. Simon te kin to Ie where Simnel was Fe- 
cognized earl of Warwick ; when immediately great en- 
deavours were made to raiſe him to the Fre che peo- 
py thinking that his 8471 2 it E a 


e was crowned we a Gif 5 


| Dublin, | 


cid . 
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Was he acknowledged by the /r;4 only? - 
5 Margaret of York, chaſe els. dowager of Burgundy, 
and Gfler to Edward IV. a NT enemy to the houſe of 
Lancaſter, ſent him two thouſang veteran German ſoldiers ; 
upon which he was joined by Jobn de la Pole earl of Lin 
colx (ſon to the earl of Sf? the lord Lovel, and . 
others. 
2 Did Simnel continue in Ireland ? 
A. Finding he had a cenſiderable army under his com- 
1 7 he croſſed into England, anna 1487; but the King's 
forces meeting him near a village called State in Notting- 
hamſbire, utterly routed his 2 in a battle, which 
laſted three hours. Henry VII. ſpared his life, and ordered 
him, at firſt, to ſerve in his kitchen ; but afterwards made 
him one of his falconers, in which ſation he ſpent the 
remainder of his days. With regard to the prieſt, he was 
thrown into priſon; and ſo cloſely EP that a was 
never heard of afterwards. | 
2. To proceed to Warbeck ; whoſe ſon \ was 1 | 
A Of John Ofbeck, a converted Few of Tournay, and 
Catharine de la Fare. Warbeck was born in En land, and 
ſpoke his native tongue very well. He was andſome, 
well-ſhaped, had a noble air, which commanded love, and 
erſuaded the people to ſuppoſe him Richard duke of 77 ork, 


rother to Edward V. who, as has been obſerved, fell : 4 


ſacriſice to the ambition of Richard III. his uncle. Wk 
D. Who firſt put him upon acting this part? p 
4. The ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, who finding that 

_ Simmel's impoſture had met with ill ſucceſs, ſtill re! olved to 


take advantage of the ſuppoſed fickleneſs of the Zac, by 


1 up this pretended Sake of Tork. 

2. What meaſures did ſhe take on this 'decaiog ? - 

A. Finding that Perkin was a fit inſtrument for her 
SIE; ſhe taught him his part; and, in order to remove 
all * ſent him into ortagal, whence he went into 
Tre and, 

Did he continue long there? | 

A war breaking out between Henry VII, and Charks 
vir. King of F rante, . Charles invited Perkin to his 
court, where he was received as duke of York ; but the 


only motive for this, was, that he might oblige 2 — | 
4 | Ling 


2 


King 1 OL. 3 * the 1 * peace with greater 
As thereby to give him an opportunity of going to 

ApS. 12001354 hid 24) t fed 

2, That became of Perkin? © 

A. He went into TH, and waited upon the du- 
cheſs of Burgundy, who firſt pretended not to know him, 
but ſhe afterwards reco — the impoſtor, and declared 
publicly, that he was the true duke of Tors; and that 
the rufians whom Richard III. had ſent to murder him, 


had ſet him at liberty ; - after havin ng 8 their PArung 
er 


to death the Prince of Wales his el ther. 
Jn What ſteps did ſhe take in order to ſet Perkin on 1 the 
_ Engliſh throne ? 


A. She always treated him 2s her ne „ and enabled 
him to attempt a deſcent in Kent, an from thence a ſe- 
cond time into Jreland; but Perkin not pe 5 
went into Scotland, with ſeveral Engliſp PODS, of | 
|herents, 

>, How was this impaſtor received there? | 
ry honourably ; King James IV. gave him Car 
Baris e, daughter to the earl of Hunly, one of his 
relations, in marriage; and took him twice with him into 
England, at the head 'of an army; but James not ſuc- 
 ceeding i in his deſigns, | he abandoned Perkin and AL 
a peace, anno 11 081 
Bs Where did the impoſtor retire afterwards? 
Into Ireland, where hearing, the lowing | _ 
that the Corniſb men had taken up arms, he went ther ; 
_ aſſembled three thouſand men, and laid fiege ta Erster; 
but fled from thence, upon news being PRE thas. the 
. King? $ army was advancing. | 
Was it poſſible for him to eſcape ? 


* — 
— ee 


3 


that * K's. 


Perkin was ſo cloſely 1 
Gay to the monaſtery of in New-Foreft ; but 
_ ventured” out of it, upon the King $ promiſing to oþ fo 


E life; after which he was eres in the Terwer of of 
onden. 
2. Did he continue long therè — | * 
4. The King ; being informed 1. * Was . 
Ar e at 1 5 *. order to elcape from ves, 
3 „ 351 Ea N | together 
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together with the earl of Porwick, he cauſed Prin to 
be hanged at Zy3urz, and beheaded the earl; Henry gare 
out, that he had ſacrificed this young nobleman, merely 
to ſatisfy the jealouſy of Ferdinand the Catholic, who had 
Fuſed to beſtow the Infanta Carbarine, his daughter, on 
the Prince of Val, lo long as the above-mentioned earl 
Hved. But ve 1 that this was but a pretence, 
in order to Excuſe King Henry. I IL 
2. What other remarkable incidents happened under 


His _ | | 

A. The inhabitants of Cornwall made an inſurrection; 
elected the lord fury for their general; and advanced 
quite to Blackheath, where they were defeated, The 
e in the North alfo rebelling, becaufe a certain tax 
trail bern lard them, ſet Sir John Egremont at their 
ad, and marched towards London; but were vanquiſhed 
by the earl of Surrey, and forced to ſubmit. Merry know- 
ing he was not beloved, inſtituted a guard of fifty bow- 
men, called Nu of the Guard, to be continually near his 
ed and thefe (but not armed with bows) have been 

ntinued by ts ſacceffors. | | 
2. Had he no foreign wars to maintain? - 
. He pretended to have a defign of engaging in a war 
' with Prax, in order to prevent Charles VII. from 
marrying the heir of Bretagne. Henry concluded an al- 


liance with Maximilian King of the Romans, Ferdinand * 
Wing of Spain, and Philip archduke of Auſtria; and land- * 
ing ap army at Calais, he beſieged Boulogne, but without faney 
Faccefs ; and not long after concluded a peace with Charles and M 
VIII. ant 1292. | 3 ö Auſtria 
his fon Arthur Prince of Wales? . | 9.1 
* © A, This young prince had d Catharine, daughter TY 
to Frrdhund King of Arragon, but it was pretended that royal p 
their marriage Was not conſummated; however, many the 2x4 
affirm the contrary ;. and amcig the reſt Varbam, arch- it ani 
biſhop of Canterbury, who always oppoſed the nuptials of village 
that princeſs with Henry VL © . 2. 
2. Had he credit enough to hinder it? wide 
No; the avarce of Heng VII. (of which Zmp- we” 


imm and Dudley, two lawyers, were the deteſtable inſtru- 
| | | | ments) 
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ments) made him chuſe to give Heury his ſecond ſon in mar- 
riage to that princeſs, — — with her dowry, a- 
mounting to two handred crowns of gold: and 
Pope Fwliai II. gave the neceſſary diſpenſations. 
* 2000 the remonſtrances „ — 


* ee eee the Pope's 
diſpenſation he aſſerted openly, that this marriage was not 
— by Lond. P or human. 1 
not Ing A $ the marriage was 0 In 
June, we By and the oppoſition of the arthbiſhop ſerved | 
only as a handle for the divorce, as will be ſeen in the ſe- 
quel. 
; 2. Of what death did Hemry VII. die? - 
A. 2 the 22d of April, 1509, in the 
fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the urth of his 
reign. He was incertdd th b che pel in We/tminfttr- Abbey, 
which chapel he had erected with oo utmoſt magnifidetce, 
and tis looked upon as the fineſt firufture of 1 kind in 
E L td, * F : Nn 
2, To whom was Henry married nen 
4. To Elizabeth of che houſe of York, theft e ter of 

Edward IV. by whom he had the following? 
ther Prince of Wakes, who was ſnatched away —— 
years of age; „his ſucceſſor ; Edmund, Hb died at 
five years old ; Exward born in 1500, who left this 
ward oon aft, Keg — DNR 

I to Fames IV. King of Scots; 
and Mary, who had promiſed — rchiluktof 
Auftria, was matried to Leis XII. King of Prance; und 
afterwards to Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk. 

2 Did not a ſtrange diſeaſe break out in his time? 2425 

A. The ſweating ſickneſs made dreadful havock. The 

royal palace at Sheen, where Henry uſed to reſide, was burnt: 
the 21ſt of December, 1498. Some time after Horry rebuilt 
it, and called it Richmond, where now ftands the delightful 
village ſo named. 
| e pl remarkable particalar do we meet 

A. In 1492, Chrifophtr Columbar, Kr out from das, 
to attempt a diſcovery of che new world, or America; in 
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which he ſucceeded. | Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and 7. — Wallin who afterwards was raiſed to 
ow urple, 1 themſelves greatly by their talents 

s rei King Hrury founded a chapel in Wind/or, 
and ſev aeg of Dentale and Franciſtant. He 
turned into an hoſpital the palace of the ne N UNE 
3 III. by Pater carl of Saves.” | 


1. ZN A* i x1. King 7 England. 
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ge 22, 1509, being near ei hteen years of age. 
'S >. Deſcribe his perton and  anlitieep [2.3% 

He was a. comel — 5 but grew too rpulent in 
the latter part o: his lite, He was ſkittul' in all bodily exer- 
ciſes ; brave without oftentation ; of a frank and candid 
diſpoſition, and liberal to exce's, Henry loved ſtudy, and 
— 5 a E progreſs in ſuch ſciences as are ſeldom 
acquired by mighty pripces. He was perſecti well veried, 
in muſic, (ſome ede of his being All extant) 

and (killed both in philoſophy and divinity, - On the other 
hand, he was cruel ; and withal very preſumptuous, a cir- 
cumſtance, which cauſed him cften to be en ne by 


ap ee 8 nen Conteſt e 7 ay >. 
+ $183 "10 / 


15009. [nr MI. ass 
9, Was not he a great ſtickler for the See of Rome 
A. No one could have diſcovered more zeal for it than 
he did in the beginning of his reign. He even wrote | 
a book againſt Luther concerning the Seven Sacraments ; and 
this gained him the title of Defender of the Faith, which 
Pope Leo X. beſtowed upon that monarch, by a bull, as 
15213 and this title his ſucceſſors have preſerved. ever fince 
their ſeparation from the church of Rome. 
2. Was he always actuated with the ſame zeal for the | 
7 nchen $42 . 7 
A. No; for that court having refuſed to give kim the 
withed-for 3 re — gm divorce — 8 
een, King Hexry - himſelf; together wi 
bord from all manner of dependence on that church. 
2. Who do you mean by this divorce? N | 
A. I before obſerved; that Henry * . — 
of Arragon, relict of his eldeſt brother; but that aſter eigh- 
teen years of eohahitation, and his having had three chul- 
drea. dy this Queen, he zeſolved'to nd himſelf of her. Tis 
ſaid that cardinal «//y, ſeeking for an opportunity m_ re» 
venging himſelf on Charles V. who e Nv wh 
elected Po e ed a propoſal to be 
made by d, Henry's confeſſor, to divorce 2 
upon — 2 he ſaid) that the whole world exclaimed 
2 it; he inſinuating to him, at the ſame time, 
the Pope: had exceeded the limite of his power, in 
gun this monarch a diſpenſation, u - bag e ! 
S ow far did this divorce affeAt Charles V7 Si 7 
He was nephew: to Catharine, ſhe ſiſter to 
Jean of 2 11 mother, ſecond daughter of Ferai- 
nand V. on'; and of: Abe, Queen of 
Caſtile; and ud Charte d. reſentet| ſo the affront 
put upon his aunt, chat lie 1. er every odo of 
revenge. 8 _ . | 
2, How aid he un the propoſal made 02 ia 
Wally? | | 0} "L487 1 4 7 
Hee being ofa of a fickle temper, was very much tired 
of tinge ſome ſcruple r — ene 880 
that having RA $ ence, (as 
with -regard to his marriage with 3 — 
wr wood es nl. ie zo 


2. What 
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2 — — yh 
Henry falling iy in love with guns Bolys, 
1 Molſey to intercede with the Pope, in 


order for that monarch” + obtaining a divore from Cotherin 
of Arragon. ' | | 
„ Who was Pope at that time? Oo er 
Cement VII. who was judged a fit inſtrument for 
indulg] g Henry in his paſſions, becauſe of the reſentment 
diſcovered, on account of the ill · treatment he had 
= with from the Emperor, who impriſoned him in the 
caſtle of Sr. ee ere vr 


2. Did the pontiff grant him a divorce? - _ 
4. He at firſt gave Henry ſome hopes uf it, which only 
inflamed the latter ſtill more; but his fcruples to diſſolve a 
marriage of eighteen years continuance, concluded by vir- 
tue of the diſpenſation of a former Pope, and bl with 
three children, one of whom was ſtill living ; Im er 
That: Geral — — 
| tions indu | to change hi 
former reſolutions. 1 
2. What courſe did Henry take ? 7 
A. He firſt employed ftattery, intreaties, — mo» 
_ and his credit with Francs. and afterwards removed 
the cognizance of that affair into his'own dominions : he 
obtained likewiſe cardinal Wolfey, his chief miniſter and 
favourite, and cardinal Cumpejzs, to be commiſſioners for 
Judging of cle ſame. But after the ſeveral ſteps had been 
taken, and his n (both 
of them his ſubjefts) without his being able to obtain 
what he ſo earneſt] the monarch grew tired N 
a ings of the court of Rome. 
Did he ſtill cohabit with Queen Carberine? 
3 he ſent her to — N the 2 
in Huntingro re; and Auna Boleyn, 
— 42 he had —— marchioneſs of 
1 e was ere 1, 1533. 
Was his former marriage di ? 
Yes Cee, wha be had 'riifed to the Re of 
annulled it, by a ſentence pronounced the 23d 
CEP, 1533s without waiting for that of the w_ of 
ome ; 


1533. l en «5 ey 
r 


Peg Did Heany flop here ? | 
No; ſeveral were made, by which it was 
enacted, (24 Hen. VIII. : 12) chat fort uae 
on thould e n 
ſoever; but that all cauſes eccleſiaſtical hou] be: judged, 
by the prelates, within the realm: chat neither firſt frujts, = 
anne, or 8 Peter's pence, ſhould be any longer paid; 
„nor bulls for bereden, wen Ge oF any 


kin from the See of Nome; 14 
20, 21 Jad that all who theſe 
ſtatutes, ſhould ancur — in.th ſtatutes 
of and præmunire. 


9. How did Pope Clement VIL behave on tx ove 
fon ? 


A. He threatened Henry ith eee Aoi 


tut King! refuſed to ack his fault, by bringing 
back all things to the foot on > bi thats by ging 
his attempt ; as well as to take back Catharine : however, 


Ee kad ik he Free a A GR —— 
mo Wi Pope at Mar/cilles, he 
—— tilt ſuch time as he 
_ have employed his endeavours, in W to make 
pay obedience to the papal ſee, | 
wr” "Did this endeavour meet with ſucceſs ? in 
A. Francis I. ſent Jobs de Bellay, biſhop of Paris, to 
King Henry. De Bellay, intreated the alk wheres 
his reſolution ; and conducted himſelf ſo mneh 
dence and moderation, that Henry gave this prelate 
hopes that he would make his Ubmiſſion ; and promiſed 
not to ſeparate himſelf from the church of Rome, provided 
the Pope would delay the 


Did this prevail with the Roman pontidFto it? 
FED went poſt to Name, in . 
this news; whither being arrived, he defired further time 

to work with King Henry, in order to induce him to chings 
his reſolution, which was a matter of no ſmall difficulty. 
wr n were not able to il 

Clement, to refuſe a requeſt, they cauſed it to 
mid the hor time pole * 
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news coming from En are excommunication was 
nounced, in 1535, and fixed up in all the uſual Player, 

O. What was the conſequence of it? 

A. It proved very fatal to; the. ſee of Rene 17 the 
Pope, who now blamed his too, haſty proteedings, found 
there was no poſſibility of appeaſing King Henry; that mo- 
narch throwing off all reſtraint, and fe g fromthe pa- 
pacy, the parliament OR the King i reme head of the 
church of England A im the firſt fruits, and tenths 
of the reyendes of all benefices ; together with the power 
of nominating to biſhopricks : It alſo paſſed another act, to 


deprive all perſons charged with treaſon, cf the privile of 
ſanctuary. Thus the 45750 of the _ 2 


anne 153 it! i id 
2. What w was $ ee 5 next ſtep ? ; 


wo, He. perſecuted ſuch as oppoſed his; defi ps; ad | 
h c cellor, 


cauſed: the learned Sir Thomas Moore, lord hig 
and Fohn Fiſher biſhop of Rochefter, (who had been his 


tutor) to be beheaded : he lis ewiſe ordered the bones of 


Thoma. Becket 1 dier of Camerterys to be prplaekly 


burnt. 

1 Q Did not the Engli 72 0 theſe oxocerdings Po 

A. The laity had the utmoſt averſion and coltempt for 
the clergy ; not to mention the. offence which the former 
took at the licentious lives led by the monks. | 

2. Did the clergy exert themſelves upon this Ent Te ? 

A. The cloiſtered part of them preached. with great ve- 
bemence againſt theſe: innovations, though: 1o-juſt :- and the 
ſeculiar prieſts induced the peaſants in the north of Eng and 
to riſe, anno 15 36; however, the mutineers accepted of a 
general pardon; and laid down their arms; but taking them 
up again, they were defeated and moſt cf their leaders 
being executed, they-were« bliged to ſubmat. 

9. Did not Henry embrace the new opinicns ? 

A. No; he. adhered; conſtantly. to the principles of the 


church of Raue; and even caaſed may ae t) be | 


burnt. 127 Ilse r oy 

2. Was he engaged in any wars? 15 
4 e entered, in 1511, into the confederacy with Pope 
Julius II. formed As Lewis XII. in which the /” phe 


"04 


to have it executed, that upon its being elapſed, 1 no 


tember, 


150. e Vile 2:1 ang 
had engaged withinho King of Spain; who: rural King 
Henry, the former employing the Eagiiſt troops in the on 
queſt of Navarre, Henry nevertheleis made another leag 
with Leo X. the Emperor Maximilian, and — King 
of Arragon ; but was impoſed upon a ſecond time, — 
* to carry on the war ingly. in Picardy, Per, 4 : 
French. ben wand gardens owt 

2, Did ba parſarm/amyt mentardhlÞ{a&iona\thered:.; 1 

A. Not to mention the great honour he teceaved;{by en- 
tertaining the emperor in his pay; he.took;\Terowannr, 
Tournay, and ſome other towns; and triumphed” in that 
engagement, called, The battle of the Spas EY the 
18th of Auguſt, 1513. A mid 57 3961 Da E you 71 
2. Wir was it {o.called } litt 20 157557 a cad 
„ Becanſe.the Minn, m8 their ſpurs nic 'e than 
their ſwords. ige 
. How did this war d? inn tam ue 
A treaty of r enſuing 8 
Was this the only war King Heery hid with Fram # 
4 Having entered — a con with Charles V. 


in order to a that kingdom, he landed at Calai :; and 
laying ſiege to Boulogne, took it the 14th of Scpteniben, 
5442 by the co ice en pe G 


— 


2. re theſe the only ward in which King f Henry was en- 


A. The Scots: marching i into Bugland;. in order to make 
2 en grey 8 men, headed — 


eic, and rat defeated; them in a which King _ 
V. Ioſt bis life. t 3362" e 
2. Did Hen ſtop here? datt 457 
A. James V. King of er — n to 
come to York, and there conſer with Kin ie forfeited 
his word; upon which Henry, to revenge himſelſ of Jamer, 
entered Scotland, when the Scorch army flying the Engliſh 
took a great number of priſoners. This, loſs, with-other 
vexations ſo rongly affected the King RG that * 
a J I, December | 14, 15422 
"at r "2. Of . 


| 
4 
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- Q. Of what diſeaſe did King Henry 

. A com rr 
ee the 28th of January, 

222 5 5 


x 8 2 
A. 


. He oxdained 
Edward ſhould 2 king that in default of his iſſue, 


ſhould be recognized Queen; and that in caſe ſhe 
ed wi without children, is. 


8 er had he? | bid Fara; 
Six; the firſt was Catharine of Aragon, who brdiiÞht 
him Princeſs Mary, whom he at firſt declared, by act of 


Parliament, incapable of ſucceeding him but he - 
: | ov ns — een 


Who was his fecond wiſe? | 
. Anna Boleyn, by whom he 8 one ne daughter 
named. Elizabeth, who. ſucceeded Queen 
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jeſty's ſervants, — ey a criminal correſpon- 
dence with her. ——_— N or even pre- 


obſerve, that the Remax Carbelice did all that lay in cher 
— to ſully her fame, becauſe ſhe 


2. Whom did King Henry marry afterwards ? 


day; and cauſed her to be crowned with the 
_ nificence. This Queen was delivered, O#ober 12, 45 
of Prince E, (the ſorcocding anounreh) and oF 'w 


the died in 
2 Wis 


Jans Seymour, he taking her to wife the ow 


Ci 


1547. „ Bat fr VOL: 8 
2. Who was s bis fourth wife? | 
A. Anne of Cleves, ſiſter to the duke of W | This 

lady was repreſented to Henry as one of the moſt lovely wo- 

men of her age; but he was ſo much diſguſted at the firſt 
ſight of her, has he could never prevail with bimſelf to 

_ her; ſo put her from him five months after. 

„Who was the fifth? | 
" Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of N orfalk, 

Mey yt to Anna Boleyn. As ſhe was a great 

beauty, he fell ſuddenly in love with her; but it was not 

laſting, ſhe being accuſed of — Dereham, Man- 
mack, and Cu/ 25 confeſſing that they had oſten lain with 
her; were all behead The Queen confeſſed that, 
before her marriage, ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſeveral ; 

but denied, as ſhe hoped to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, her ever having polluted her conſort's bed. She 
was condemned, by act of ent, to loſe her head ; 
and was executed according y, upon Tower-Hzll, the 12th 
of February, 1542. | | 

2. Who was his ſixth wife? | | 

A. Catherine Par, reli& of the lord Latimer. abs was 
handſome, and her engaging and AR 
ed her univerſal eſteem : to which we. muſt add, 2 ſhe 
had an extenſive and penetrating genius. This lady em- 
braced the doctrine of Lutber, which had like to have coſt 
her her liſe? 
as In what manner did ſhe ape W- Henry's eru- 
elty? 

4. Her careſſes and i intreaties were ſo prevalent, that hs 
revoked an order he had given by the — uaſions of Gard- 
ner, for ſeizing and bringing her to a trial: but ſhe, per- 
haps, would not have been ſafe, had not death ſnatched 
away King Hexry ſome time after. 

J. Pray give ſome account of thoſe, who were ahi chief 
inſtruments of the ſeparation of the 2 of England 
from the church of Rome. | 
4 Thomas Wolſey, the firſt who the divorce 
ueen Catherine, was a butcher's ſon of /p/avich, in 
15 3 — 3 in 3 He was a ſtudent at bo K. 

en- in Oxford, greatly diſtinguiſhed his 

talents. He had been in the preceding reign, . 

\ H 0 
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of Lymington in Hampſhire. Fox biſhop of Winchefter in- | 
W to — 4 got him 3 wee to a 
_ houſhold. The next year he was made dean of Lin- out 
Colt. © ir, 8 5 19 Cat 
2. Did Wolke aſcend to higher dignities ? a 566% | 2 
4. Henry VIII. who had a great affection for him, ap- was 
pointed him a member of his privy-council ; made him Cant 
prime miniſter; a little after biſhop of Lincoln; and after- 2 
wards archbiſhop of Tori; and by the intereſt of Francis I. A. 
he was raiſed to. the purple. Henry made him lord chan- arr 
cellor ; and likewiſe obtained a commiſſion from the Pope, the P 
nominating him legate à latere. 35 durir 
Q. Did not ſo many preferments ſatisfy his ambition? * 
A. No; Volſey aimed at the e chair, to which A. 
Charles V. had promiſed to raiſe him; but as that Emperor Quee 
failed to promote his intefeſt in two conclaves, in the firſt the c: 
whereof he cauſed 4drian, _— —_ tutor, to be elected to the 
Pope; Wol/ey, out of revenge, perſu King Henry to ſo- cante 
lick the * which afl afterwards — his ruin. ever 
D. In what manner ? 15 crown 
A. As Wolſey had not credit enough at the court of 2. 
Rome, to obtain the grant of thoſe things, with the hopes happe 
of which he had flattered King Henry, he became odious to this tr 
tiat Prince; who, tired out with the continual co nts A. 
made againſt him, and the repeated ſolicitation of Anna the ſur 
Boteyn, ſeized all his furniture, papers, and money; and three ; 
even impeached him of high-treaſon ; which affected him and 1 
to ſuch a degree, that he died with grief at Leicefter-abbey, hundn 
November 29, 1530. 21 WET | | ſuppre 
2. Who was 7 bomas Cromwell ? | «i 15 2,5 
A. Son to a blackſmith of Putney. He was firſt one of and ri 
Wolley's domeſt cks. Henry appointed him vifitor- general 30,50: 
of all the monaſteries, which were ſupprefſed in 1539: loo, oc 
and, laſtly, made him vicegerent in matters eccleſi ical, monaſt 
and earl of Eher. But Cromavell being a proteſtant, and Gioucej 


having diſguſted the King by forwarding his marriage with 
Anne of Clever, he was impeached of high-treaſon, and 
. beheaded in 1540. [37:4 SERA EET 
2. What have you to ſay of Thomas Cranmer ? 


J. He was born at A/ackton in Nortingbamſbire, and 
educated at Jeſus College in the univerſity of Cambridge. r. 
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had travelled into Germany, where having read Luther's 
books, he embraced his doctrines. It was he who pointed 
out a method to the King for diſſolving his marriage with 
Catharine of Arragon, by ſending for the ſentiments (in 
_ writing) of all the univerſities in Ezrope, which pro ect 
was ſucceſsful. The King nominated him archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. | LEG | 

Q. Did Cranmer accept of that 2 ? 

A. Ves; and he afterwards annulled King Henry's firſt 
marriage. This prelate had the courage to excommunicate 
Pope; and he preſided over all matters eccleſiaſtical, 
_ during the remaining part of King Henry's reign. 
2. What happened to Cranmer under Queen Mary? 

A. He ſided with the lady Jane Grey, in oppoſition to 
Queen Mary ; who being recognized _ of England, 
the cauſed him to be ſeized, after which he was ſentenced 
to the flames as a heretick; but Cranmer unhappily re- 
canted, thinking, by that means, to ſave his life 3 how- 


ever he recovered from his weakneſs, and received the 


crown of martyrdom. . | 
9. As the diſſolution. of the monaſteries in England 


happened under Henry VIII. pray give ſome account of 
this tran ſaction? | | 


A. The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed, in this and 


the ſuccee ling reign, amounted to fix hundred and fifty- 
three; beiides ninety Colleges, two thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy-four Chantries and Free-Chapels ; with an 
hundred and ten Hoſpitals. Their worth, before their 
ſuppreſſion, was given in, and they were valued at 


152,517 . 18. 10 4. bat it is computed, that the lands 


and revenues belonging to them would now amount. to 
30, 503, 400 l. and the tieaſure founI in them was valued at 


100, ooo J. King Henry founded, out of the ſpoils of theie 


monaſteries, the biſhopricks of Brinel, Chefter, Oxford. 


Ciouceſter, an i Peterboreugh. 


- — 
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EDwARD VI. XLII. King of England. 
From 1547 to 1553. 


Popes. of France. 


. * 
Pavr III. 1534 HENRY ny 1547 
Jurtus III. 1550 | 
Emperor. ' Queen of Scotland. 
CHARLES iz Many | . 
8 71 of King Henry's children ſucceeded 
? 


A. Edward VI. who, though but in his tenth year, was 


nevertheleſs very well ſkilled in the Latin and French 
* tongues 3; and had acquired ſome knowledge of . 


Greek, the Spaniſh, and the Tralian. 


: To whom was the adminiſtration of affairs commit- 


ted during Edapard's minority? 

A. Agreeably to King Henry's will, it devolved on twelve 
counſellors, and fixteen regents ; but theſe appointed Z4- 
ward Seymour, earl of Hertford, and duke of Somerſet, one 
of the regents, and the King's uncle, protector. 

2. Did any thing remarkable happen during his admi- 
niſtration ? 

A. Seymour, who Irribibed the opinions of the Refoiemers 
which he had inſtilled into King Edward, with whoſe edu- 
cation. he was intruſted ; was no fooner inveſted with the 
ProteQorial authority, than he approved of King Henry's 
ſeparation from the church of Rome; and greatly — 
the 3 wh which hitherto had been earried on but 


— In * 3 did he effect this? 


The parliament ſupported him _— their whole 


S. What ſteps did the protector take, in n order to ſettle 
it upon the ſtrongeſt foundation? A 
; Bo 
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AJ. He aboliſhed private maſſes, and cauſed the cup to 
be reſtored to the laity; gave orders for removing all 
images out of churches ; commanded the Common-Prayer 
to be corrected ; and confirmed the Reformation and the 
King's ſupremacy by act of parliament. | 


3 ene ſo many changes occaſion great diſturbances 
zin ; 


ngland ? : 
A. Yes; the common people, not having ſo eafy an op- 
portunity of ſubſiſting themſelves as before, becauſe of 
great number of. monks, who having been drove out of 
the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, were therefore obliged to work; 
theſe fomented the murmurs, ſo that ſeveral counties in 
England took up arms. | 
 - 2, Was this inſurrection attended with any ill conſe- 
quence ?. | ER. 
A. The rebels, after having been defeated in various 
rencounters, accepted of the general pardon offered them, 
Theſe inſurrections firſt occaſioned the appointing of Lords 
Lieutenants of counties. 175 at | 
2 Was the protector engaged in no wars? 
The Scots having refuſed to grant Mary Stuart in 
marriage to King Edward (ſhe 3 been promiſed to 
him) the protector entered Scotland with an army of 18,000 


men ; defeated that of the Queen at Maſſelburgb, though 


Zo, ooo ſtrong, the 10th of September, 1547; killed 14,000 
men, took 1500 priſoners, of whom 800 were gentlemen ; 
And the better to improve this victory, the protector en- 
tered Scotland, where he took a donſiderable number o 
ſtrong- holds, and plundered Edinburgh. 5 5 
-A. Was the war carried on with equal ſucceſs ? {2 
A. No; Henry II. King of France, ſent 6000 men into 


Scotland; who joining the Scots, diſpoſſeſſed the Engliihe of 


all the places they had taken; advanced quite to New- 
caſtle, and carried off a great booty in ſpite of the protector 
2. Why was he unable to oppoſe thoſe conqueſt?:? 
A. The court ſwarmed with malecontents, and the coun- 
ties with rebels; not to mention that France was levyi 
forces, and threatened England with a terrible war. 
2. In what manner did the protector put a ſtop to all 
theſe troubles ? a 5 e B75 22h hi 10 


a 80 


3 A. He 


oF 
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A. He ſuppreſſed the malecontents by his authority, 4 
whilſt the King's forces curbed the inſolence of the rebels; 
and the French not ſucceeding in the ſiege of Boulogne, they age 
turned it into a blockade, : L 

Did ſucceſs always attend upon the protector? . 
7 No; he was ſo ——— . ſee che lord T homas of | 
Sexymeur, his brother, (who had married Queen Catharine ( 
Par; being created baron of Sudley, and lord high-admiral) 
endeavour to ſupplant him. He was even accuſed of ha- obj 
ving conſpired againſt the government, but this was never hez 
well proved. That nobleman was ſentenced by the par- 47 
liament to loſe his head, and was executed the 2oth of 15 
Alarch, 1549. £ 
2. Had the protector no other enemy? | . 
A. Jobn Dudley earl of Warwick, and lately created L 
duke of Northumberland, cauſed him to be diimiſſed from 
the adminiſtration ; and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, that lad 
an act of parliament was mace, whereby the protector was wh 
condemned to loſe his head, as guilty of felony ; which : 
ſentence was executed the 22d of January, 1552. Though 5 
it was with the utmoſt reluctance that the King ſigned the Fr, 
warrant for his execution. 3 con 
9, What adticns did Ducl:y perform during his re- 1 
gency ? - Au 
. He concluded a peace with France, in 1550; and wh 
reſtored Boulogne, upon condition that Henry ſhould pay 5 
the King of England 400,000 gold crowns. © Scotland was q 
_ likewiſe comprended in this peace; u; on which King EA. at 
ward deſiſted from all ꝑretenſions to his marriage; and e 
reſtored the towns taken by him from the Scott. | COL 
2. What remarkable actions did the young King per- but 
form during his reign? - | Wa 
Js. He confrmed the ou made by King Henry VIII tha 
to the city of London, of Chri/t's and St. Bartholomew's of 
hoſpitals; and founded thoſe of Brideauell and St, Thomas, _ 
together with ſeveral ſchools. He likewiſe encouraged his 
trade, and granted large privileges to the werchants ; ard 4 
was concerting the beſt methods, fer compleatly eftabliſh- | he 
ing che Reformation in England, when a conſumption 190 


brought him to his end. 1; 
= < * 2. When 80 
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2. When did King Edward die? | 

A. The 6th of Jun, 1553, in the ſixteenth year of his 
age, of ws he ed fix. N 

92. What were the qu ities of this young prince ? 0. 

A. He had a great genius, and underſtood the [intereſt 
of his kingdom; and ſo ſweet was his temper, - that he 
would not allow any perſon to be put to death upon a reli- 
gious account ; however, Dudley duke' of Northumberland 
obſerving that Eduard had the reformation very much at 
heart, made his advantage of this circumſtance, by enga- 
ging him to diſinherit the Princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, 

is ſiſters, 
What view had Dudley in this ? 
I. He intended to ſet his own family upon the throne. 
Q. On what were his pretenſior.s founded? | 
4. He had married lord Gz?#/ferd, his fourth ſon, to the 
lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the duke (f Siu, 
whom King Edward a. lady. 5 his heir. 

2. What pretenſions had lady Jane to the crown ? 

A. Mary, daughter to Henry VII. Queen-dowager of 
France, bak Charles Brandon duke of Silk for her ſc- 
cond huſband, by whom ſhe had one daughter C Frances 
married to Henry Grey, marquis of Dor, je, and afterwards 

duke of Sufolk; to whom ſhe brought three dau; , 
' whereof lady Fane was the eldeſt, 

2. Did Dudley ſucceed in his attempt ? ogy + 

4. Knowing that it would be ſcarce LING for ua to 
bee the King's laſt wit ard teſtament in executicn, vr.lets 

e ſhould firſt get Mary end Efizadeth into his hanc's ; he 
commande d them, in the King's name, to come to cart; 
but the earl of Arundel dilco\ ered his deſign, and King Za. 
ward's death, to Princeſs Mary ; who, 1tmediately i pon 
* 1 withdrew to F ramlingham-coftle in the county 
OT DUNE 

2. Did this diſappointment incline Dudley" to hay afide | 
his a attempt ? 

A. No; for immediately upon King Z4ward's death, . 
he publiſhed the monarch's laſt will and teſtament, and 
cauſed lady Jane to be proclaimed C geen of Eng land, the 
19th of Ju; and, ſpite of this excellent lady's Alncling- 
tion, ſhe nevertheleſs was 1 . in London; 5 but 

| 4 as 


— 
* 
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as her ambitious father was very much the object of the 


er hatred, upon the approaches of Queen Mary's ar- 


y, lady Jane was univerſally abandoned. 

2. Did not one Ker, a tanner, occaſion great diſturbances 
in this reign ? ' a | 

A. He made an inſurrection in Norfolk, in 1549 ; having 
got together 20,000 men. With theſe he defeated the mar- 
quis of Northampton, who had been ſent againſt him with 
only 1100 men, and drove him from Norwich. However, 
Jobn Dudley, then earl of Warwick, attacking him at the 
head of a confiderable body of troops, Ker was defeated, 
and afterwards hanged at Norawich. 


Mary, XLII* Monarch of England. 


From 1553 to 1558. wi 


EN Ring of F rance. 
ULIUS Ul. 1550 an mm 
pla II. 1555 Hz xx v II. 1547 
| bop 2 — * 1353. - Queen of Scotland. 
CruarLes V. 1519 Marr 1542 
2. WI ſucceeded Edward VI? 


A. Mary, his ſiſter, daughter to Catherine of 
Arragan, who, as was obſerved, had been diſinherited, as 
likewiſe the Princeſs El:zabeth, her fifter. 

. Where was ſhe laimed Queen ? 4 

. Firft at Nor wick, and then in all parts of the 2 


dom, anno 1553, after the ruin of Dudlcy, and his ad- 


herents. | 
How was their ruin effected? 


" Dudley had no ſooner retired to ſome diſtance from 
the city, then the earls of Arunde/ and Pembroke, together 


with the mayor and ſome of the aldermen, who 8 
; | 85 8 a 
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had taken an oath of fidelity to lady Jane, declared in fa- 
vour of Mary ; and having proclaimed her Queen, ſum- 
moned the Juke of Syfe/k, who had ſhut himſelf up in the 
Tower with lady Jane his daughter, to ſurrender the fortreſs 
into their hands, which that nobleman did accordingly, 
when he found that it would be impoſſible for him to ſup- 
rt his. daughter's claim, | 
Q: Did Dudley make his eſcape ? | 
4, No; but he was obliged to ſubmit to Queen Mary's 
mercy. 3 e 
pid ſhe ſpare that nobleman? © a 
She condemned him to loſe his head, which ſentence 
was executed the 22d of Auguſt; after which ſhe gave or- 
ders for the beheading a great number of perſons, his ac- 
complices. The lady Jane Grey, together with lord Gui/- 
ford her huſband, were remanded back to the Tower, after 
their condemnation. I he duke of Saft was ſet at liberty; 
a little after which, he joined in a conſpiracy. with Sir 
Thomas Wyat, who having got together 6000 men, 3 
London, whoſe inhabitants, he was firmly perſuaded, woul 
take up arms ; but the very contrary happening, he was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. This rebellion 
haſtened the death of lady Jane, who was executed the 12th 
of February, 1554, after ſeeing the body of her haſband, * 
who had been beheaded, paſs by. The duke of Salt loſt 
his head the 21 of the ſame month, and Sir Thomas Wyat 
the 11th of April. „ 
A. In what manner did Queen Mary begin her reign ? _ 
A. She ſet the Roman Catholicks at liberty; reſtored the 
deprived Popiſh prelates to their reſpective Sees; and al- 
lowed a general liberty of conſcience till the fitting of the 
parhament, by an a& whereof, the exerciſe of any other 
religion, except the Roman Catholick, was forbid. d 
alſo repealed ſcveral acts made in the preceding reigns, © 
* Did this Queen give no other teſtimonies of her 
zeal ? | 


wherein King Philip and i Cardinal Pal 
made a very fine ſpeech in ON ſlembly, after N 
| \ | | | 5 ne u 


$ 


—— 
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houſes paſſed an act for ſuppreſſing the Proteſtant religion; 
and reſtored matters to the ſame foot, on which they had 
Rood before the divorce of Henry VIII. The above- men- 
tioned cardinal then reconciled the nation to the church 
of Rome, after having abſolved it from all eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. c „ 
2. Was a general ſubmiſſion paid to theſe laws ? 
A. Great numbers adhered ftrenuouſly to the profeſſion 
of the true religion, whom Queen Mary puniſhed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity; ſhe burning about 300, among whom 
were Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ridley biſhop of 
London, Latimer of Worcefter, Hooper of Glouceſter, and Fer- 
rar of St. David's. 3 | E 
2. Was the Queen engaged in any wars? | | 
2 Yes; ah the ia don of the King her conſort, 
the came to a rupture with France (contrary to the oath he 
had taken) and ſent him 8000 men into Flanders, anno 
1557, which greatly contributed to the victory of St. 


C) 
—Hntn. 


— 


2. Did ſhe reap any advantage from this war? 
A. No; and the duke of Gu/e, general of the French 


army, diſpoſſeſſed the Tagliſb, in January, anno 1558, of | 
C alas, Chiennes, together 0 the caſtle of Hames, * all P $ 
they tuen poſſeſſed in France. | | py 
2. With what temper did the Exgl/if receive this ry: 
news ? h | | | 
4. With the higheſt diſguſt ; and ſo violent were the 8 
tranſports of their rage, that they exclaimed publickly I 
againſt Queen Mary's adminiſtration. Tis faid, that the ©: 
grief ſhe conceived on that account, together w th the a 
averſien which King Philip entertained for her, contribu- 'Þ 
ted no leſs to her diſſolution, than the dropſy with which : 
he was afflited. | | 
2. When did ſhe die? | 2 
A. The 17th of Novemter, 1558, at forty-three years 
of age; after having reigned five years, four months, apd V. 
eleven days. 5 fix 


9. Deſcribe the qualities of this Q geen. 
A4. She was extremely bigotted; and to this quality was 
joined a ſevere revengeful temper, which ſhe endeavoured m 
to make the world Lok upon as a zeal for religion; _ to 
* 
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when there was no poſſibility of her uniting them, ſue 
lainly ſhewed, that ſhe was no leſs inel ned to cruelty, = 
0 m her natural diſpoſition, than from zeal. We meet 
with but one good action in all this Queen's condułt, which 
was her rejecting the propoſal offered her by the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, of making herſelf abſolute, and trampling un- | 
der foot the laws of the realm, ard conſequently the pri- 
vileges of the people. She did not "diſcover much capa- 
ty in the government of her kingdoms; and the loſs of 
Calas will de a8 an eternal blot to her reign, which was ex- | 
. ouious upon any other S6counts."” 2 | 


1 


ELIZABETH, XIII. Monarch « Eng: 


lang. 
From 1 558 to 160. L 
ere 
Peper KY t Maztrabian I, 2 1564 | 
| Pau IV. '- 1555 Ropouenvs Il 1570 
Pius IV. 1559 |; Kings of France- 
ue Mn , eee met? 
Gaecory XIII. 1572 „Fei Hl. U 5 47 
Sixrus V. 158656 Gn IX.” _ 2 
UzxBan VII. 2 * 15 Hf " II. 1717 " 4 
GreeorY XIV. 1590 Hz ro n - AT 
Ix x ON IX. 1521 21 * A399 
Clement VIII. 1592 : Aron an hong ee 
Emperors. wert enn el. ; ; 
FxDINAX pl. oO 1 2 VI. | 3 | 
£S%. 6: 23 'Y- an . ö 
> Queen Mar leave TTY 1 l 


— her | Axaghter of Hg | 
by ind Ang Pale ſucceeded to the \ n — 
five years of age 
2; Deſcridoahe per perſon of Queed Zinsen 3 
She was tolerably handſome, and had a * and 
majeſtie air: But the circumſtanee that endeazed her ν ,’ 
to the common people, was, a certain affability, natural  -N 
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to her, and which won her the eſteem and affection of all 
to whom ſhe ſpoke. SO 
2. What were the qualities of this princeſs's mind? 
A. She was miſtreſs of a great deal of wit, as well as of 
an upright and ſolid judgment, joined to a perfect œcono- 
my. She was learned; and, as. Camden aſſures us, could 
ſpeak five or ſix languages; and had ſo refined a tern for 
pr that ſhe became the wonder of all the ſovereigns 
r- cotemporaries. She never diſcloſed, any of her ſecrets, 
but always concealed them from her favourites and chief 
miniſters, who pe an implicit obedience to her dictates; 
ſhe puniſhing them with the utmoſt ſeverity, whenever they 
diſcovered any inclination to arrogate the leaſt ſhare of the 
ſupreme authority. But the circumſtance which, above all, 
ought to gain her eſteem, is, her making the Engliſb enjoy a 
felicity unknown to her anceſtors; and her extending their 
navigation and commerce vaſtly beyond its former limits. 

2. Did not you ſay that ſhe was learned ? | 
A. Camden aſſures us, that ſhe could ſpeak five or fix 
languages. Elizabeth is applauded for her unaffected car- 
riage; her ſinoerity, affability, and friendſhip ; her zeal for 


juſtice ; her liberality and magnificence : to which we muſt ſhe 
add, her bounty to all perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, the 
ther with the noble protection ſhe indulged the diſtreſſed; twe 
and the great generoſity with which ſhe aſſiſted them in wil 
their wants. 4 55 221 "= 3.8 5 wa 
L. For what is ſhe chiefly commenced ? .|| © + -/ we. 

A, For having firm] y eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant religion, bre 
This Queen declared herſelf head of the church; and the 
aſſumed the title 'of Supreme Governor thereof, within her Gr 
realms, both in ſpirituals and temporals.: in a word, Eliza- | 
beth ſet the church of Zxpg/and on the ſame foot as under | 
Edward VI. She put to death ſeveral, of thoſe arch- hu 
villains, the Jeſuits; who, as is their uſual cuſtom; were tid 
perpetually. conſpiring! againſt her perſon and govern- F 
„„ , - | | In 
2. For what other particulars is ſhe applaudedꝰ ap 
A. For having ſupported and aflifted the Proteſtants of Cre 
France, Scotland, ald the Low- Countries but the death tie 


df Mary Queen of Scots, though Elizabeth ſacriſiced her by 
4 . nh 4 > 4 „ 11 177 91393999 do . JOE" 
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to her own ale), ſeems _ to throw a cloud over the memory 
of the latter. 

2. Pra 3 the particulars of thit unfortunate 
Queen's 

A. She al 1 to James V. King of Scotland, and 
to Mary of Lorrain, eldeſt daughter to Cleude duke of Gai, 
and widow of Lewis duke Longueville, She married 
Francis II. King of France, upon which occaſion ſhe al- 
ſumed the title of Queen of England, pretending that Ex- 


zabeth was illegitimate, and conſequently unworthy to fit 
on the throne, 


9. Had Queen Mary any juſt pretenſions to the crown 
of England ? 
A. She was grand-daughter to ame IV. and to Mar- 
garet, eldeſt daughter of Henry VU. and it was by virtue 
of this right, that James Stuart (Queen Mary's fon) ms | 


recognized King of England, after. the d "of 
Elizabeth. 


. Pray relate Tome. further particulars. concerning 
a 

4. Being a widow by the death of her conſort Frans IT. 
ſhe returned, in 1861, into Scotland, of which kin _ 
ſhe was Queen. his realm was at that time divad 
two factions, wiz. the Proteſtants and Roman ce 
with the latter of whom ſhe joined ; but judging” that ſhe 
was too weak to ſupport herſelf againſt the former, who 
were headed by James Stuart earl of Murray, her baſtard 
brother ; ſhe NES Henry Stuart, lord — ſon to 
the earl of Lenox; the handſomeſt man, at that time, in 
Great-Britain, whom ſhe raiſed to the throne. 

L. Did not this marriage bring her into freſh wouble i 

A. Ves; ſhe entertained an extreme diſguſt for her new 
huſband, which ſoon became public. Henry, on the other 
fide, grew jealous of one Dawid Rizzo, an Italian, author 
of ſeveral famous Scorch tunes, This celebrated muſician 
inſinuated himſelf ſo well in the Queen's favour, that ſhe” 
appointed him her prime miniſter. If Buchanan may be 
credited, ſhe uſed to rade certain ſcandalous-famil 
ties with Os. . 


2 Whas W. — 4 conſequence of her buiband's 2 ; 
ind- 


Henry' S ſuſpicions were firengthened & 
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A. Finding Rizzo in the Queen's cloſet, (ſhe being at 
dinner) he cauſed him to be killed by Douglas, even at the 
Queen's door; ſhe imploring very earneſtly to have his 
lite ſaved. Her Majeſty was confined during ſome months ; 

but aſſumed ſo artful a fondneſs for her huſband, that ſhe 
I Fr from him, and recalled the earl of Murray, (whom 
her huſband had removed). ſhe knowing him to be a very 
able ſtateſman, 23 Said be 
2. Was the earl grateful for this favour ? WORN 

A. Yes; but the earl of Bothavell, ſworn enemy to th 

earl of Murray, having got the ſame place in Queen Mary's 
heart which Rizzo had formerly enjoyed, adviſed her to 
remove Murray, which ſhe did accordingly. 'The King 
being highly inſulted by the Queen his conſort, withdrew 
to the earl of Lenax, his father. His majeſty was after- 
wards killed, on February 10, 1566, by the artifices (as 

was ſuſpected) of Borbauell; and not without the Queen's 
conſent and connivance, ſhe marrying Bothwell at Edin- 
burgh a little after. | e 

7 What followed after their marriage ? Tt 

A. The earls of Argyle, Morton, Mar, Athol, and Glen- 
carn, who only ſought an opportunity to take revenge of 
Bothwell, raiſed an army in order to annul this marriage. 
The __ marched out againſt them at the head of an 
army ; but her troops al her, ſhe was obliged to 
ſubmit to the confederate lords, who carried her to Edin- 
burgh ; and two days after ſent her cloſe priſoner to Loch- 
trvin-caftle, from whence ſhe eſcaped, May 2, 1568. Both- 
avell likewiſe eſcaped ; and withdrew firſt to Dunbar, and 
afterwards to one of the Orcades, where he turned pirate. 
He at laſt retired to Denmark, where he lived ten years in 
extreme miſery. am Eon 

2. What became of Queen Mary afterwards? 

A.. The earl of Murray, who had been about three 
months in France, returning to Scotland, aſſumed the ſu- 
preme authority, in the name of young Prince James, 

Queen Mary's fon, by Henry Stuart, and the Queen was 
forced to fly into England. 8 N 
2. Did no one take up arms in her defence ? 
A. Some Roman Catbolicꝭ lords got together 6000 men, 
in order to puniſh the earl of Murray; but theſe forces 
were defeated. N L. Did 


1687. ETI © id 
S Did Queen meet with a ſanctuary 
No; * izabeth threw her 186 — 
ſne continued eighteen years. The reaſon of Matty" 
22 this manner, was, either to revenge herſelf | 
n her by a manifeſto, 
— ſhe aſſumed the title of Queen of 'F land, and 
called Elizabeth an uſurper, and a baſtard ; or elſe becauſe 
ſhe ſecretly fomented the conſpiracies carried on by the 
enemies of Queen Elizabeth ; but the chief motive was, 
the 8 Elizabeth had conceived againſt. her, becauſe 
Mary's right was often put upon a level with hers ; whence 
ſhe apprehended that Mary might attempt to deprive her 
of the crown. 
2. Had this afflicted princeſs no friend in her misfor- 
tunes ? | 
| 4. Moſt princes in Zurepe empl earneſt ſolici- 
tations, in order to procure np IX. and 
Henry III. Kings of France, uſed intreaties as well as me- 
naces ; but the latter were far from being formidable, as 
their dominions were tore to pieces by civil wars. 
X Yee pretence did Queen Elizabeth make uſe of? 
She charged Queen Mary with the hornd crime per- 
e of which ſhe did not very well clear 
alt. neen Elizabeth, after this accuſation, ſought 
for freſh crimes to impute to her; and accordingly accuſed 
her of being an accomplice in certain confſpiracies'formed 
againſt her perſon and tus was the ſubject of 'the pro- 
ecution. 
| What was the iſſue of Queen Mary's trial ? | 
Queen Elizabeth cauſed her to be condemned to be 
beheaded, and ſhe was executed accordingly, the 8th of 
February 1587, | in Fotheringay-caftle ; ſpite of all the re- 
monſtrances made by Bellievre, whom Henry III. had ſent 
in order to get this ſentence revoked. However, if du 
Maurier may be credited, Belliewre had ſecret orders to ſo- 
licit the execution of the Queen of Scots, although he pre- 
tended to have a quite different commiſſion. Such i ini. 
tous proceedings are too frequently ſeen in courtier s. 
2. Did not Queen. Elizabeth diſcover the utmoſt ſor- 
row, when. news was 2 orp her 3 exe - 


cuti on ry 
| 4 She 
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A. She exhibited as ſtrong indications of her afliction, 
as ſighs and lamentations could give; ſhe alſo drove her 
privy y-counſellors from her preſence, and gave.orders for 
their being proſecuted in the ſtar- chamber. 


. What advantages did Queen Elizabeth procure the 


% ms. concluded in 1 569, a very advantageous treaty 
of commerce with Jahn Bafilowitz, great duke of Maſcouyʒ 
together with a perſonal alliance which that prince deſued, 


whereby they — engaged to give each other an 


aſylum, in caſe either of the parties ould be drove out of 


their dominions. oy 
2. Was Queen Elizabeth engaged i in no wars ? | 


A. But few ; the maintainin "Ez gland in peace and ors 


quillity, and faccouring her allies with troops. The com- 
monwealth of Halland is infinitely indebted to this Queen, 
and owes, in a great meaſure, its eſtabliſhment to her, 
She aſſiſted the Proteſtants of France ith men and money; 
and alſo King Henry IV. which paved his way to the throne. 
She likewiſe furniſhed Don Antonio, who had afſumed the 
title of King of Portugal, with men and ſhips. 


2. Had the no other wars than thoſe in which ak allies | 


involved her ? 
A She ſent a fleet in 1596, on the coaſt of Spain, who 
ane and ſacked Cales, ſeized upon Pharo in Algarve ; and 
made a dreadful havock all along the coaſt. 
DQ. What was the occaſion of theſe various hoſtilities ? 
A. Queen Elizabeth was prompted thereto. in order to 
prevent a freſh invaſion ſrom Spain; and at the ſame time 
to take vengeance of Philip II. who in 1588, had in- 
vaded England with that prodig gious fleet, which he ſtiled 
*the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred and 


"thirty-two ſhips, excluſive of twenty caravels for the ſervice 


of the army, and ten ſalves with fix oars a- piece; ha- 
ving on board 8766 ſailors, 2088 galhy-ſlaves, 21855 fol- 
_ diers, and 3165 pieces of cannon ; and furniſhed with 
ammunition and proviſion for ſix months. Duke de Me- 
dina Celi, was admiral thereof; and the Duke of Parma 
Was to join this fleet with an army of zo, ooo foot, and 
- 3800 horſe ;_ but that commander could not execute his 


deuge , the Engl and Dutch having * his n 


7 
1 . 
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to ſea, by blocking up the ports of Flanders, with forty 


men of _ - a ws _— 
.2. Did this fleet perform exploits to what the 
_ expected from it? * >. i heads | 
A. No; part of it was loſt by ſtorms; and the lord Howe 
ard, lord high admiral of Exgland, with the renowned 
Drake, (who had failed round the world) Hawkins, and 
Forbiſher, vice-admirals, coming up with the Spaniſh fleet 
in the Britiſb channel, took, burnt, or di the reſt; 
ſo that of their 132 ſhips, only 97 returned to Spa The 
loſs ſuſtained by the Spaniards.mm this expedition was ſo 
great, that they have not been able to recover it ſince. 
The admiral-galleas, aſter making a very vigorous de- 
fence, was taken by the Engliih ; Hugo de Moncada, who 
commanded it, loſing his life. Queen Elizabeth returned 
thanks to 3 for this deliverance ; ſettled a · pen - 
ſion on the , and on all thoſe who had been wound - 
ed, In the year 1584, that excellent hiſtorian Sir Walter 
Raleigh firſt diſcovered Virginia, ſo called in honour of the 
Virgin Queen ; he was the firſt perſon who introduced the 
uſe of tobacco into England. 5 5 
7 Was this princeſs ever married? 


No; her policy and her love for liberty, were ſo 
| Cry that ſhe always entertained an averſion to' the wed- 
ſtate "Pp, q ; 


How does her policy appear upon this occaſion ? 
| 2 All the young rv of as -6h ſuch as had either 
ſons or brothers to diſpoſe of in marriage, paid her the 
higheſt regard ; ſhe always leaving them ſome room to hope, 
and never giving them an abſolute denial ; and this, pro- 
bably, might prompt all the young Engli noblemen of 
quality, to be continually about her perſon, © a 

2. Who were Queen E/izabeth's favourites? 

A. Robert Dudley, ſon to the laſt duke of Northumber- 
land. She created him earl of Leiceſter, and diſtinguiſhed 
him above all the noblemen of her court. Her ſecond 
favourite was Robert Devereux" earl of Eſſex, whom ſhe 
honoured with ſeveral employments, as well as other marks 


of her favour. This ſwelled him with pride and vanity ; 
ſo that, upon ſome diſguſt he had received, he formed a 

it, 
was 


conſpiracy againſt the Queey ; but not ſucceeding in 


4 


* 
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was beheaded with ſome of his accomplices. The 25th of 
February, 1601, (the day appointed for his execution) the 
Queen ſeemed a little irreſolute; a circumſtance that has 
furniſhed abundant matter for romances and plays, where- 
in ſhe is repreſented as tortured by love and rage. Her 
Majeſty was then in her ſixty-cighth year, a period of life, 
in which tis not natural for the impulſes of love to be ex- 
treme violent. 5 

2. Was Queen Elizabeth's reign exempt from trou- 
bles ? | . 

A. No; for not to mention thoſe ſons of darkneſs, the 
Jeſuits, (many of whom were executed for conſpiring 
againſt her, and the government ;) the earl of Tir-oen ſor- 
med a deſign to drive the Exgliſb out of Ireland, and took 
up arms in the county of Lier. The earl of Le above- 
mentioned was ſent againſt him, at the head of a gallant 
army; but did nothing; at which the Queen was ſo high- 
ly offended, that ſhe cauſed him to be put under an arreſt, 
She afterwards appointed Charles Blount, lord Montjey, 
vi of Ireland. This nobleman defeated T:r-cen on 
— | occaſions ; and obliged him to have recourſe to the 
Queen's clemency. | "EE 

2. When did Queen Elixabetb die? 


The 24th of March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of | 


| her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign, 


01691] 


James I. XLIV®..X; 8 England, and 
Firſt of Gen 


7 be Crowns of England and Scotland 1 being 


united in bis Perſon. 
From 1603 to 1625, . 4551 
Popes. | 2 | Emperors. 
S631 Roborrnus II. 1576 
Crsur Nr VIII. 1592 Marr nis J. 10 2 
Leo XI. 1605 FERDINAND II. 1619 
Pau“ III. 1605 Kings of France, | 
 Gxagory XV. 1621  Hsnxy IV. 1589 
UrBan VII. 1623 Laws XII. ee 


Wits ſucceeded deen Blenbeth ? Bf 
A. James VI. King of Scotland, and * 2 
England ; ſon to the unfortunate Mary 27 0s 

— Stuart lord Darnley. 

Where = this Prince born? 
was baptized a 5" Dec Catholick in December, — 
wards educated in the Proteſtant religion ; the famous hi- 
ſtorian Buchanan being his tutor. As the earl of Murray 
had ſeized upon the Queen his . the crown was ſet 
on King James's bead, in 1567 and the laſt- mentioned 
earl — bas under i in quality of regent. Hs 

2, How long time did he continue ſo 7 

A. Till January * 1570, when he was ala nated. 
He was ſucceeded in the regency by the earl of Lenox, and 
others, till 1578, when the King aſſumed the reigns of go _ 
vernment. In 160g, Elizabeth, Queen of England; recog- 
nizing James for her lawful ſucceſſor; he came to Londen 
and waz crowned there the 25th of Juby, on St. ** $= 
day, of the ſame year 

* Deſcribe the e of this e IR 

| ALS, 8208 "= 215 He : 
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A. He was a learned Prince, but did not make a right 
uſe of his knowledge ; for at one time he would expreſs the 
ſtrongeſt zeal for religion, and at others would be as luke- 
warm; he was naturally as pacific, as Queen Elizabeth had 
been magnanimous. Hence ſome wags took the liberty to 
fix a paſquinade non the door of his cabinet; in which 
they gave James the title of Queen, and that of King to 
*Elizabeth. Tis certain, that England was never in a leſs 
flouriſhing condition than under his reign ; that his ſub- 
jects were expoſed to the inſults and raillery of other na- 
tions; and that all blamed the King upon that account. 

2. Did not James endeavour to procure his mother's 
releaſe? . ive 

A. He ſent ſeveral embaſſies to Queen Elixabeth to inter- 
cede for her, but did not preſume to take any further ſteps ; 
Queen Elixabetbh threatening to diſinherit ham, in. caſe: he 
made any attempt againſt her intereſt. 1 

2. What memorable action did he perform, after his 
being declared King of England? r 

A. Upon his coming to the crown, he promifed to main- 
tain, in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which were en- 
ated by Queen Elizabeth againſt the Roman Catholicks ; 
and commanded all Popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits to depart im- 
 mediately out of his dominions. A little before his coro- 
nation, an intended conſpiracy was diſcovered, ix. to raiſe 
to the throne the lady Arabella Stuart, his couſin- ; 
and ſome of the | conſpirators were executed. The very 
learned and worthy Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the greateſt 
ornaments of his country, was accuſed of being concerned 
in this plot; and this gentleman after having been confined 
twelve years in the Tower, (where he wrote his incompa- 
rable hiſtory of the world) was beheaded, October 29, 1618. 
Arabella Stuart died in that fortreſs. 'A few days after, a 
horrid conſpiracy was machinated. Some Roman Catholicks, 
with Cate/by at their head, intended to deſtroy the King and 
parliament, by blowing up the parliament-houſe with gun- 
powder, the 5th of November, 1605 ; but the plot was hap- 
pily diſcovered by a letter. Several were executed; and a- 
mong the reſt Guy Fawkes, who was to ſet fire to the train. 

: 2. What 


Ne fuit Elizabeth, nunc eff Regina acobus. 
Elizabeth tuas a King, but James i: _ 


e 'F | "7 A 7 


1603. Ann, eee e 


9. What Süss id King Tame: aſſume, in order to put an 

end to the conteſts between the Eagliſb and Scots? 

A. That of King of Great-Britain. 

2, Did he not ſhew a particular favour for Scotland? . 

4. He eſtabliſhed a royal council in that kingdom, or 
rather continued the old one; and inveſted it with a — 
larger 3 that enjoyed by i My when r 4 
reſided in Scot | 

. Had he no wars ? | 

None g he maintaining his dominions ho 
but inglorious peace, and employing himſelf in 
tions. He nevertheleſs ſent ſome troops to Frederic lec- 
tor Palatine and King of Bohemia, his ſon-in-law ; when 
the Emperor Ferdinand, and the King of Spain, were diſ- 
poſſeſſing him of his dominions. King * 
troops to the Dutch. - 
2. What were the moſt ſenous employments of King 
Jones ? 

A. The ſtudy of divinity; and he (inſtead of proper! 
exerting the kingly authority) wrote ſeveral pieces, in — 
der to put an end to the diſputes between thoſe who were 


for epiſcopal government, and the diſſenters in his 


kingdoms. 

* were the King's favourites? 

He had ſeveral; but chiefly my © Robert 
Car, earl of Somerfee ; ; and George V „ duke of 
Buckingham. 


hat illuſtrious men flouriſhed 3 
The moſt eminent were Sir Walter Raleigh, — of 


the Hiſtory of the World; and the lord — Baton, 


whoſe learning has been the admiration of all E urope. 
2, Where Aid King Tames die? . 
A. In his palace at endes, of a tertian ague, aſter 
chree weeks 1lineſs ; he left the world the 27th of Mareb; 
1625, being in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
Z ee s oe ber iel a 
Twenty- two over Great-Britain, and . 
Scotland. 
Whom did he marry ? Is 
T Anne, daughter to Prederic II. Ling of Denmark 


and Norway, by Sephia of Mechlenburgh. | 


| 2 How 


James alſo ſent 


had wy 
N 
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2. How many children did ſhe bring him ? * 
Seven; wiz. Prince of Valet, who died un- 
married the 6th of Nowember, 1612. If the Engliſh hiſto. 
rians are to be credited, he was one of the moſt accom- 
e moange es not only in England, but in all Ezrope ; 
obert, who died very young ; Charles I. King of Exgland, 
born in Scotland, the 19th of Nowember, 1600; Elizabeth, 
married the 14th of February, 1613, to Frederic V. Elector 


Palatine, and afterwards King of Bobenia, from whom 


deſcended the illuſtrious family now on the throne ;. the 
. Princeſs Sophia, grand-mother of his late Nen. being 
their immediate 1fſue ; Margaret, born in Scotland, the 
2th of December, 1598, and who died young; Mary, born 
in England, in 1605, and died an infant ; and laſtly, So- 
 phia, born at Greenwich, June 21, 1606, and who died 
the next day. $1992 O79} 


Cnanrtes I. XLV* King of England. 
And Second of Great- Britain. 


5 
— 


From 1625 40-T6J8-9. 
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Una VIII. 1623 5 
IN oO E N X. 1644 , Kings F France. 
n perors. - Lawas XIII. 15610 
FERDINAND II. 1619 Lewis XIV. 1643 


2. HO ſucceeded King James I? 
> VY _ 4. Charls I. his ſon, who was crowned Fe- 
broary 2, 1625-6. 1 3 
9. What were the qualities of this Prince? TYM" 
A. According to ſome writers, he was religious, chaſe, 
ſober, affable, znd. courageous upon occaſion; had a great 
2 a ſolid judgment, and was an excellent man: 
dut many hiſtorians declare, on the other hand, that he 
was too fond of the prerogative, and was ſo weak as to let 
himſelf be governed by his wife and his favourites; and 


that, by their perſuaſions, he executed ſeveral 3 ä 
EY | ; 


firſt cauſed his ſubjedts to murmur, and afterwards to break 
out into open rebellion, | 5 
9. What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 
4 In 1625, King Charles ſent a fleet on the coaſt of 
Spain, to intercept t ie galleons; but it returned without 
having done any thing. In 1628, at the urgent ſolicita- 
tions of the duke of gre his favourite, he ſent fuc- 
cours to the Proteſtants of Roche/, then threatened with a 
ſiege ; but thoſe troops did not meet with the wiſthed-for 
ſacceſs, they beiag prevented by a barricado from approach- 
ing near enough to relieve the town, which was taken in 
their preſence. | George Villiers duke of Buckingham, the 
chief commander in tais expedition, had been ſtabbed: at 
Port/mouth, before the ſailing of the fleet, on the 23d of 
Auguſt, * Felton, a heutenant of foot. - | Lewis © 
2. Had King Charles no wars within his dominions ? 
A. Ves; and theſe proved ſo fatal, that they brought 
him to a miſerable end, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. 
2. What occaſioned fo ſad a cataſtrophe ? ; 
A. The diſcontents of the Scots, who were the firt that 
took up arms, Wi : 4 337 br 1 bis 5 
2. What was the cauſe of their uneaſineſs? 
4. The reformation» had been received in Scotland: 
public authority, in the rei gn of Queen Mary, anno 1560, 
a little before the death of Francis Il. and hilſt thz Queen 


© #& FE 
* 3 +. 


＋ 
his widow was ſtill in France. Auno 1566, the general aſ- 
ſembly approved folemaly of the diſcipline ot che church 
of Switzerland, as like viſe of an equality between the mi- 
niſters of the church. Queen Mary her: el confirmed this 
decree, but ſhewe little regard for it, by her reſtoring 
pub ickly the archbiſhop of $2. Audre us, ſpice of the oppo- 
liti n made by the aſſembl. ; | 
* Was this the only ſubject the Scots had for com- 
plaint ? tort tf r + v4 7 
4. King James: would have eſtabliſhed the church of 
Scotland upon the ſame fo t with that of | Exgland; and 
chus intended to reſtore epiſcopal: government to its former 
luſtre; but as King Charles intended t) perfect this de- 
fign, be difguſto1 all the Preſbyterians in that kingdom; 
the nobles ſecretly fomented their diſcontent; and no 
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ſooner was Charles gone out of Scotland, than it broke out 
open] | 
Fo. What was their firſt attempt ? 

A. They began by aſſembling in a riotous manner, and 
by di everal ſeditious manifeſto's and proteſtations ; 
and refuſed, a little after, to uſe that form of prayer which 
the King had ſent them ; and at laſt ſubſcribed, in 1637, 

that famous league, called by them the Covenant. 


2. What meaſures did the King take, in order to put a 


Kop to theſe diſorders ? 

4. He would have annulled the covenant; but the Scots 
| findin 8 no preparation to force them to a compli- 
ance, ed at the order ſent them ; and thereupon met 
in a 3 aſſembly at Glaſgow, where, aboliſhing epiſco- 

' repealed "the ſeveral declarations made on this 
2 by Charles, and the King his father. | 

2 Bid not the King puniſn their inſolence? _ 

He would gladly have done ſo; but 22 the na- 
tion haghly diſguſted on account of ſome of his il legal and 
arbitrary proceedings ; and eſpecially becauſe he had not 
| called a parliament ever ſince March 1629; his. Majeſty 


did not think proper to call one at this juncture, in order 


to enable elf to levy forces. However he commanded 
the nobility to meet at York, with as many cavalry as they 
could raiſe. Going afterwards to the laſt- mentioned city, 

he put himſelf at the head of his army, and marched to- 


wards Scotland. 


L. What ſucceſs had the Kin 's troops? y 

A. The rebels finding themſelves unable to make any 
relifiance, ſued for a peace, which was concluded the 17th 
of June, 1639; and though the King was then ſo power- 
ful, that he might have chaſtiſed them, he nevertheleſs con- 
ſented to a treaty, no leſs inj urious to his Oy than 91 
vantageous to the Scots. 

2. Was this peace laſting ? 
A No; King Charles, being firmly reſolved not to o ſuffer 
the ſuppreſſion of epiſcopacy, broke the treaty in 1640, 
and afſembled an army to invade Scotland; however, the 
Geoteb army got the ſtart of him; and the King not having 


an opportunity of continuing the war, granted. them 4 


the th of 1641. 
. 76 of Auguff, 164 2. What 


1 


r nd - 
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2. Were the Zagliſb more ſubmiſſive than the Scott? 
A. The former carried matters to the utmoſt exceſs, in 

het famous parliament conyened by King Charles in 1640 
and declared themſelves „in Wr to the ans 
cent conſtitutions of TY 

Qi. What was done by 1 1 

A. They redreſſed t Gomal real-ox. pertended candor | 
vances, ad aboliſhed all the taxes. They oppoſed every 
one of the King's deſigns ;. attacked ſuch of his ſervants as 
were more zealouſly attached to him; beheaded archbi 
Land, and the earl of Szafferd; declared open war agai 
both King and monarchy; J Joined in a confederacy with 


the Scorch rebels, in order to extirpate tho 2 ene 
and ſet up a popular government. 


2. Did not Charles diffolve them: 
A. He would have done ſo; but having refuſed to fon 


a bill, preſented to him by partument, 128, 1642, 


for eſtabliſhing a militia, beg e prepared for war. Ihe 
King levying an army, headed it himſelf; and in the be- 
ginning of 1642, (after havin attempted. in vain to take 
Hull. advanced to bebt the rebels. Several engagements 
were fought between his forces and thoſe of the parhament, 

between the years 1642 and 1645 ; particularly at Eagebill. 
Tadcafler and Giſborough ; Sal bank, Bradock-down, Chald- 
grave geld; two at Newbury ; at Stratton, Jen e Remnd- . 
<vay-down, Allesford, Cropedy-bridge and Langpart. But 
there was no deciſive battle, till the army commanded by 
Prince Robert (the King's nephew) was routed at Marffon- 
moor, by the earl of Manche 255 who commanded the forces 
of the parliament, 'The himſelf was afterwards de- 
feated at Naſeby, the 14th & wie, 1645, by the lord Fair- 


fax. Theſe two defeats reduced this monarch; to a very un- 
happy ſtate. After thele loſſes; he withdrew into ales; 


but coming out of it was beat at Cheſter, after which he te- 
tired to Oxford. 


I Whit meaſures did the King take then ? 3 
Upon Sir Thomas Tins qpproget proach to . out 


of which Charles was obliged > to prevent his bei == | 


taken priſoner ; nor Eu. hi to haſte for {; K 
he went over to the catch . the 5th of Hey, 1646 ; > 


upon 
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upon fu poſition, that they were leſs exaſperated agarnſt 
Bm has: the Engliſh. 2 ES be 
2. What Reception did the King meet with from the 
Sn 157.4 
A. They at firſt paid 1 the honours due to a crowned 
head; but, at the ſame time, watched him fo narrowly, 
that he was in reality their priſoner. 1 
2 Did he continue long amon them; 

HA. No; ſor the Scots Telivers him into 7 hands of 
the commiſſioners of the parliament, the 23d of January, 
36467 who imprifoned Charles for a conſiderable time 
in different places. Impartiality obliges us to obſerve, that 
it was neither the Scots, nor the Preſbyterians, nor the par- 
liament; but the Independents, (who hated them all mor- 
tally) that put this unfortunate prince to dea. 
2. Did uot the King endeavour to recover his liberty? 

18 . He found an opportunity, the 11th of November, to 
eſcape from his confinement at Hampton-Ct ourt ; after 205 


he fied to the Ie of Nigbt. 
2. Did he continue: s there for any 1 md} 


4. No; he was ſeized by a party of ſoldiers, whom 


Cromavell had ſent for that purpoſe, who carried him pri- 
| Joner to Hartcaſtle; afterwards to M indſor; and 18 to 
1 622 Cn: % 
p How did they dpoſe of this monarch after his ar- 
4 e 


A. The Houſe of Commons, compoſed of Independents, 


ePabliſhed a pretended high court of juſtice to try the King, 
(though the Houſe of Lords would not conſent to this) and 
nominated,” as judges, general F 2 Oliver Cremavell, 


Henry Treton, Sir rareſt Weller, Philiþ Sippen, and 145 


more, all ind Send obn Brad aw was appointed 
preſident of chit et | a e 

2. What was the ſubſtance of the charge WR 

4. 1. His majetly was accuſed of having levied war 
azainit the pathauint and the people, of whom they are 
the” :epreſ-ntatives ; of deſigning to raiſe and maintain 
iamfelfin an unlimitted and tyrannical power; in order that 
1E migtr rule according t» his will, and overthrow the 


| 22 Aud. liberties of the people. | pi 


* 
nn” mia claedfos Lek... ai 
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2. For hay: ng thereby been the cauſe of all che blood 
hed for five years, during which the civil wars hal conti- 
nued: And aal for having fomented the rebellion of the 
Irifh, who had maſſacred. 40,000 Eugliſb in 1641. 
2. In what manner did they carry on this trial? 
A They obliged the King to appear four times before 
this f6rmidable tribunal; the preſident requiring him to 
ire in his anſwers, every um to the W 
articles. 8 
©, Did he ſo? p 
A. His Majeſty refuſed to i the authority of 
that court, and of thoſe who compoſed it. On the other 
a the court would not once hear the reaſons on which 
ded his refuſal to recognize their juriſdiction 3 they 
11 ſappoſing, that the authority which had eſtabl ſhed this 
court was 4 and it was this very circumſtance the 
King would have combated, but was not allowed to do it. 
At laſt, his Majeſt Ending that he could not be e on 
this head, offered his reaſons in a memorial. | | 
— 3 Did this prove of any ſervice to him? 

Although he inſiſted that this tribunal had not the 
leaſt right to 1 him, and that there was no juriſdiction 
upon earth could call him to account; his refuſal to plend 
was conſidered, in the eye of the laws of England,\as a 
confeſſion, His Majeſty, a little before ſentence was. paſſad 
upon him, deſired earneſtly to be heard before the t vo 
houſes ; declaring that he had a very important propoſal to 
make, but his requeſt was not granted. Tis generally 
thought, that que: was, to 'o propoſe to the two houſes 
his abdicating of the crown, in favour of Prince Charles, 
his el leſt ſon, ; 

2 What was the ſentence pronounced upon the King ? 
He was condemned to loſe his head; the fenterce 
being read to him the 27th of January 1648. 30 
9. Was it executed? | 
4. Yes: on Tue/day the zoth of that month, on a ſcaf- 
fold raiſed in the ſtreet, near the windows of the banquet- 
ing-houſe at Whitehall. The King ſuffered death with 
great conſtancy, and without diſcovering the leaſt ſyraptom 
of weakneſs or ſurprize. 21 body, alter having been 
5 I 2 ; pub- 


* 
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ublicl during ſome days, in one of the apart- 
pe 5 hitehall, — carried mee, and ie in 
St. George s- cbapel there. | 8 
2. Pray relate to me the particulars of his family. 
A. In 1625, Charles married Henrictia Maria, . 
to Henry IV. of France, and Mary of Medicis, by whom he 
bad four ſons, wiz. Charle-Fames, who died immediately 
after his birth; Charles II. and James II. both Kings of 
Great- Britain; and Henry duke of Gloucefter, who died in 
England at about twenty years of age, a little after the re- 
45 Had his Majeſty daughters? 
aje ughters . 
4 Yes, five, three — were then living. Mary, 
born the 4th of November, 1631, married the ad of May, 
1641, to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange, father to King 
William III. Elizabeth, born the28th of December, 1735, 
and who died unmarried in 1650; Anne, born the 17th of 
March, 1637, who died in her infancy ; and Catharine, 
who left the world almoſt as ſoon ; Henrietta, born at Exe- 
ter, the 16th of June, 1644, married, in 1661, to Philip 
duke of Orleans, ſole brother to Lewes XIV. King of 
France. This lady died in 160. 
9, What other remarkable particulars happened under 
this reign ? "Beto redlnang or nay ade. 
_ / In 16; 1, moſt of the houſes on London- Bridge were 
| burnt down; and pity it 15 they were ever rebate to ob- 
ſtru the paſſage over it. In 1635, one Thomas Parr was 
preſented to the King, who enjoyed a ey tho' 
152 years of age, being born the lat year of Efe. 
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From 16494 to 1653. 


f 8 * Tieren, 25 1658 
Ix NOX X. 1654 | 
ALEXANDER VII. 16556 King 5 France. | 
+.) Emperersc | | 
being I. 1637. Lews XV. 438 1660 
| 1D the tragical dead of Charles J. 0 the 
E D the rngic mdependents ? ear: 


* The Houſe of Commons would not allow his Majeſty 
to- be buried with the leaſt pomp ; ' cauſed. e 
tions, fixed in his honour, to „ and fer others in 

the ſime places, in which he was filed # tyra. 


roceed farther? . $624 00 
he A oe ed a declaration againſt the-proclaiming 


in caſes of high paſſed an act, me 
lihin 


— as uſeleſs, burdenſomic and dan- 

rows. And fon time after, put a price upon Charlies 

: andthe duke.of Gloueefter, with Princeſs Elizabeth, 

then in their hands, were ſent to the counteſs of Leicefter, 
wha was-intruſted. with the care of their education. 


What form of government now prevailed in #, land *- 
2 The Houſe of Commons, annullin o tharofthe — 


_ n DIY perions poſe 
— . 
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any public poſt, to take out new grants and freſh oaths, i in 
cruer to quality themſeives for holding the ſame. 

2. Dil Scotland and Ireland favour their proceedings ? 

A. The Iriſh recognized Charles II. as King, Pp put 
the marquis ot Ormond at their head; but he was defeated 
before Dublin by colonel Jones, the 2d of Auguft ; and 
obliged to retire, in expeQat:on of a reinforcement pro- 
miſed him. 

2. What meaſures did the commonwealth of England 
take upon the news thereof? 

A. Oliver Cromæuell was unanimouſly choſen lord-lieute- 
nau. t of Ireland. That 752 had ſent ſuccours to the 
above-mentioned colonel Jones; when croſſing into Tre- 
land, at the head of 12, ooo men, he beat the royalifls in 
teveral rencounters; and after having taken Drogheda 
and K:lkenney, ſeized upon the reng ;eft paces in 850 
iland. {it + 

A. Did Oliver employ much 'tmein obtaining theſe . 
veral corque:s? 1 | 

A. He croſſed into i in Auguſt, 1649, bis: ao 
| forced to return to Eng/and, 1650, upon advice ſent him by 

the parliament, that the Scots had taken up arms in fayour 
ef Charles II. whom th:y had recalled, in order to ſet him 

72 n the throne ; rat Jnoparch _— there. nahen 
f at In i 8. 

8 Was „ as r in Seotlnd, 4850 ow 

in Ireland? 1 wh (Ol 4% 
- 4. Fairfax having whaned:t to hint the chief command 

of the forces, Oliver marched againſt the royaliſts ; defeat 

el them at Dunbar the 3d-of September, ee and-'took 


I g Leith and Edinburgh. 9 


— Ways ing Clark's party able 10 malte oppoſtian 4 
ater £ 15? 0 
. The coxonation of that prince was Pare res Tai 
the iſt of anuary, 1651; which being done, he put him- 
ſelf at the head of an army of 15,000 foot, and 3000 
He then went and paſted himſelt very Ster when 
Cremavell marched direR! y towards him; but not being able 
to draw the King out of his eee e th he retired; The. 
lajzer, inſlead of following * entered E "gland; 
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and aJvancing as far as er r was honourably received 


there. : 4 N 
2, Did the King! a e with Selb St 129901 
A. Oliver f. owed his Majeſty with. haſty dente and 

found him when encamped within a mile of Worce/ter; up. 

on which both armies came to an engagement the 3d o 

September, 1651. After fighting ſeveral hours, the King” 

troops were at laſt repulſed, and obliged to retire into 

city. The enemy beginning to enter it, all the cavalry fled, 

abandoning the infantry, who were all killed or taken. The 

King himſelf was obliged to go off thro? Sr. Martin's s gate, 

and very narrowly eſcaped be ng taken priſoner. 1 
2, What became afterwards of King Charles ? 

A. He reſolved to withdraw into France, and for that 
purpoſe confided in a faithful guide, who cauſed him to 
d'ſguiſe himſelf in a peaſant's dreſs, and led him through 
bye ways. In chis forlorn condition he ſpent a whole day 
on a tuſted oak at Bo/cobel, in Staffordſhire, not far from 
the road; where he ſaw paſs. under the trees, ns who 
were ſpeaking of him, ſome of whom wiſfied'he m 2 fall 
into their hands, His Majeſty never travelled,” except in 
the night, his guide 3 him, in the u me, i 
cottages, where he was notknown,. and fea upon little: 
pr whe — "id 

Did he find an W ane to eſcape at 4K, ib ud. 

3 After having underg one, during two Maynths £ — 
bügel croſſed a great part of the Rag en tem! 75 
cer to the coaft of F uſex] and avoided à namberlets niul- 
titude of dangers, he arrived happily in Nerwand, the © 22d 
of October 16 

Q. Was Sele during this Interval; ec bd i ” 
foreign war? | 

A. Ves; with the United Privvinces.” And mii; 3 
were fought between the fleets of the common salths of 
England and Holland, in 1652. 

2. Did Oliver take advantage of the ruin of King 
Charks's party? / 

Ac 1 N in a mort mp the tumults wat Fe 
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ſons (known by the name of Barebones a0 ;0 to ma- 
nage the adminiſtration: but they ſoon after reſigning that 

Power, he 5 5 himſelf to be proclaimed Protector of the 

kingdoms of Eagland, Scotland, and relgad, the 16th of 


I; 2 


- | 9%, 


O LIVE CrRoMwEelL, Protector. 


1 


: . — 9 , 


no) From 165555 86. 


2 He aid Oliver condubt himſelf in his Anil. 


tion? 
Affe aſſumed a greater N 1 Plies any Engli 
narch had done: and having Natl 
1 fk c 0 br ip and a haring a 19. l Forge (both at 
:be governed verned the parliament (who Bar joke 
1 EY rſhip, ann 1657) with a deſpotic ſway, 
d awed the mot rebellious ſpirits into. ſubjection. A 
way iracy was formed a Ns 


Feel; but this being unſucceſsful, only gave him an op- 
ity of ruling in the moſt arbitrary manner. 
yy What actions did he perform in the beginning of his 
tectoi ſhip? 
4. He concluded a peace with the Unized Provinces, the 


treaty whereof was ſigned the 5th of April, 1654. The 


Dutch could not eben it, before they had obliged them · 
ſelves to pay 300,000 /. for the damages done by them to 
ws - noliſh, 2 above thirty years paſt. Their ſhips 7 0 

Eg commonyealth the _ honour as th 
mo eir monarchs. . They abandoned Charles i 
engaged themſelves not to receive any perſons who 
be iſhed from England. ST, 

Did not the F rench ſue for Oliver” s friendſhip? . 5 > 
es; 


r © e _ 8k 


e ate ame a a. aol ns 


perſon by Gerard and 


1633. 0 rver CrOMWELL, fg 
A. Yes; notwithiſtandin e Engiif fleet, in 1652, 
had not ſcruple to attack of France, when failing to 
the ſuccour of Dunkirk; then heheged” by the 'Shamard:,. 
and which they tool che ſame year: norwithſtanding this 
- affront, che French ſought his fĩiendſhip; and peace was 
arcerdingly: why wor in Le, the 234 of Ockober, a 
0 1 | 
* Was there a Andrey Sebyetdi Over d Went | bag 
A. The King of Spain had fifewnthe utmoſt partiali a 
the Parliament. Nevertheleſs,” Oꝶver was no ſooner nl 
teftor, than he ſent admiral Per, the zath of December, 
1654, to make a- deſcent on the iſland of Hipaniola, dat 
which Verables rendered unſucceſsful. From thence th 
failed to Jamaica, and took it with little diſſieulty, the 16 *. 
of May, 1655. Some time after, Blake and Monta 
near Cales, two Spaniſh . ſhi s richly laden, and fun — F 
Blake burnt f San go a0 the iflap@ of Toreriff ;. 
but this admiral dying on E bound kie ſhip, when 
to-Ergland, Oliuer buried him with great funeral pomp,! 
and cauſed his remains to be ſolemnly * * 
the Seventh's Chapel in Weftininſter- Abbey. * - : 
2. Did Oliver perform any other important action ? — he 
A He concluded a league with Rrance-againſt Gun, in 
1656, when 1 — army having taken Duni 
and Marche, were both putiint@O/ivrr's hands. 


VN Diageo her ark of his n er 
2 

vl Dos Pavia bs; of Maha, and brother 19" 
the Portugueze ambaſſador, having committed a murder, 
Oliver cauſed him to be beheaded: Oliver hind forced the. 
ambaſſador to deliver 8 action had made a. 
great noiſe, and heavy complaints broke out, upon that ac 
count, at Licon; but as the Portugueme were not then in a: 
FA aus to, revenge themſelves, a peace was concluded, in 
105 
te dries to ey farther concerning the bs k 

A. After ** ellabliſhed eee n oe 
of the, n members whereof: A merely his 
creatures, and made the protectorate hereditary in. his. fa 
e alter reſuſing che crown, which the {ame para- 
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ment offered him, he died of a tertian ague, the 34 Ken. 
tember, 1658. 

L. Deſcribe the qualities of Oliver ? 

A. It is evident, from what has been related con 
him, that he was a renowed wan: a gieat * a 
man of the moſt conſummate prudence, and poſſeſſed the 
art of making himſelf both Headed and rel Feed. He 
rendered himſelf equally the terror of France, Spain, and of 
the Uxited Prewinces, Theſe three powers ſought ſo eagerly 
for his ſriencſh; Ps that the ſeveral Reps, taken by them, in 
order to obtain it, were next to — "Charles Gufta- 
v4, King of Sweden, thought it an honour to be his ally, 
and part cular friend. The royaliſts, on the other hand, 
charge Oliver with having an unbounded ambition; wich 
being aal crucl, and as great; an hypo erite 1 er 
lied. . M 

D. How many ſons did he leave behind him: 

4. Two; the eleſt whereof { Richard) was incapable 
of {yp} ort ng the exalted flaticn to which his father had 
- r4i;ed him. The ſecond, named Henry, was a man fit both 
for the cabinet ard field ; the darling of the ſoldiery 
ard the people.” Oliver had made him governor of Ireland, 
aiter recal:ing Fleetwood, hom he appointed lieutenant- 
general in the room of Lambert; Oliver depriving the * 
ter of all employmenta, from a ſuſpł cion of » being: dne of 


the chief contrivers of a plot formed againſt him. Henry 


was in Ireland at the time of his father's death. Oliver, in 
the latter days of his illneſs, had nominated his fon 9+ 2reabe 
his ſucceſſor. 
AH many daughters had the protector 2 
A. Four, viz. Bridget, married fix to Henry 3 and 
afterwards to lieutenant- general Flcetwwood ; Elizateth, bis 
deſt beloved, married to Mr. Claypele ; Mary, to the lord 
viſcount Falconl ridge; and Frances, the youngelt, * to 
Ir. Nich, and afterwards to Sir John Rufjel, 
2. Gf what family was Olli ver deſcended? | | 
"© From the Cromavells, or Williams a el family; 
one of whom married a fiſter of lord Cromauell, Kin 
VIIIlth's vicar-general in ſpiritrals; whoſe ſen, Richard 
Milliam, taking the name of /Cronevel), ' tranſmitted it to 
l Over was born at Huntingdon, April, 25» 
44 1529 
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1599. eee niece to Sir Robert Stuart; of the 
Ile of Ely, and his wife Eheabeth, was daughter of Sie 
James Bouchier, Oli ver had ſtudied at Siduæy- Collage in 
Cambridge. We are told that there was little remar sable 
in his education; and tis not known how this extraordina:y 
man conducted himſelf, till he was abont thürty-ſive years 
old. His firſt poſt in the army was that of a captain 
troop of horſe; whence he roſe; to be . of all the 
forces of the parliament, —_ ae His 
funeral was 2 lemnized with | 
— the — in the interment of or 
Kings, his corps was in Henry the Seventh? s chapel, 
2555 thoſe of the Engl monarchs. But ſome im:gune, 
that ee e e e ger? rg —_— 
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Ee Ware were the mail FOOT + rden 
under the adminiſtration of Richard? 

A. He was proclaimed Protector, September 4, without 
oppoſition ; but a little after, the chief commanders of the 
pr” Fog AI thorĩty into their own 
bands; an N — by . 
fo! ted a on, whe y defired to 
have the power of electing their own general. This Richard 
abfolutely refuſed, and ſummoning a en it met he 
* of — 1658-9. ä e RN 

„What was done therein? 8 

Nothing; and Richard havi Aiſcovered, en this 
occaſion, ſome marks of weakneſs, diſſolved it by d dircf 
the officers of the _ who — required this of 


186 His o RY "of ENGLAND. ©: 
him; bei intenſed at the prohibition made 
by . e Wie, — there ſhould be no council of 
war during its fitting. This 8 being diſſolved, 

Richard was conſidered as a. mere v 1 though he Kill 
preſerved the title of Protector. The Council og Ori- 
CER then ſeized upon the government; and after a-ſhort 
Anarcay,y el Charles: — Ar for their general, 
brought Lanbert, a man of unbounded ambition, in again; 


and reſtored the LonG ma RULAMBST diflolved 4. Oliver | 


in 165 3. 
2: Did this aſſembly enjoy mor authority than. the 
| +£. They reſolved toaboliththe/Protefiorate,and-tode- 
Richard, who did. not preſume to males the leaſt ne. 
ance, but quietly offered to reſign his power upon their 


firſt demanding it, upon condition that they ſhould pay his 
debts, and aſhgri him an income 12 to live with ho- 


nour. Henry his brother ſubmitted y to the orders 
of the parliament; though he ee might (had he 
pleaſed). have given the new governors a great deal of 
trouble, he being univerſall beloved All hiſtorians in, ge- 
neral give him an extreme 2 6 8 847 
2, In what condition. was nd at that th 
4. It was divided into three. parties ; that of the Parlia- 
ment or Commonwealth ; that of Lembert, or of the Ar- 
my; and that of the Royaliſts, who did not unite till 
ſuch time as general Mont had put himſelf at their head, 
en. only for — 92 for dle, be. 
15 
Did the parliament preſerve their 

f 2, Ves; for ſome time, till nals . ab- 
bliged them to quit their ſeats; z upon which a COMMITTEE 
er SAFETY, to whom they remitted the adminiſtration of 
affairs, was conſtituted r. 26th . October. 40 PP 

a a kind of government. , 
: 7 Th What was done by it 
This .. eee en bf of OE perlen 
the ſormer 


Are ! in a forcible 2 ſeeing 
W baue e e 
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ee re 2 to fide with 
them 27 *F 44 &, H DOGE 21207 
2 Whats the tefaltof eden 

4. 1 —— . whoſe: 


{ 5% S405 


vour - — the he parliament. ſeined on 
— of the frontier tons, W M army was aſſem- 
bling. The army 


lowing the example of Men, ſeized Lambert, — 
ſent priſoner to the Tower: ; ſo that the Ruur Parra 
MENT (as it vas call'd) met again, the 26th. of December, 


Sides his revolution vn ed And rom hi 


"a Nos ia of che parliament a.peetence 
[of Ne bo mndabicatiogetib and then marched ta 
London, whoſe inhabitants be won. He afterwards reftored 
the parliament that had been ſecluded in 1648; which in a 
few days diſſolved itſelf, after having ſummoned, for April 


the 25th following, a free n in order to e 


7 god e verſet in his views? 
A. Lambirly bad eſcaped out of the Toxver, es : 
he was priſoner, put himſelf org the head of a few troops; 


but was taken priſoner by colonel Ingold y; ſo that general 
Monk was not diſappointed in his ; EY; 


2 In what manner did he execute it 7 


information thereof, and beſought 
fam _ to n to nne r der Kr 


2 
** bat mch 5 did the Kin W 
He ſent Sir aba N * 
drecded to the parliament, 9 another to general Monk, 
both which were received with joy; and accordingly it was 
reſolved, that the ſhould: ſend ſome of their 
members to invite his majeſty to return; upon which he 
rr rr Au, 
bo 33 1 i 4 
ha Where was Charles at that time? 


Ya 


4. At 
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A. At Breda in Ry the members went to 
wait upon him: The King em at the Hague, on 
Wedneſday the 23d of ded at Dover on Friday, with 
the duke of York, the duke of Gloxcefter, and a great num- 
ber of noblemen and — His majeſty took coach 
immediately upon his but about two miles from 


Dover he Natok, his brothers e 


hand, and are er: his left ; eee 
to Canterbury, w very next * the King inveted 
general Monk with the order of the r. On Monday fol- 
lowing his Majeſty 
Black-heath 5 the army being drawn up in Sr, George's 
- Fields. The lord-mayor delivered the ſword to his Ma eſty; 
after which he was conducted through London (May 29th, 
being his birth day) to 1 at Whiteball, with 
the utmoſt joy and magniſicence; the nation being now as 
devs errebenng 8 ha 0 as egen 100 
- ing „ © 3 


— 2 


cuanl 8 U. XVI. King . 
l * af TT 


From 4660 to e. 


- TIE 


W Nu. CER NN 105658 
Crzuent IX. 167 Pr | 
"CLiemenT X. 1670 King of N . 

a ene n. "If 8. Lawis XIV, 1643 
2. HEN was this prince crowned ? 


A. The 23d of Aprii 1661 being Se. Geer, . 
2 What was his character ? 7? C 


| 4. He was liberal even to i extremely affa- 
ble; and ſo eaſy in con EE. 


came to Noche fer, and from thence to 


yg oo 5 me 
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2 y00d e dl mankind. To * was added; As 
rightly and witty, genius, and a wonderful "Ip 
9 — the intereſt of his kingdom better than any 
of his miniſters, ns. his exile, he had applied himſelf 
yd ballen yſies and mathematics ; and particulat- 
— he had-attained to agreat 
base eſe qualities would have enabled him to 
overn n in ſuch a manner, as might * 5 
glorious to himſelf, and to his ſubjects, 
and made him an arbiter of Europe 3 but he was too great a 
lover of eaſe. He is juitly blamed for having had too 
great an attachment to the fair ſex. - 
2, What. did nnn arg. aſcending the 


throne ? 

A. He paſſed an af of indemnity, out of which ee een 
2 Ju were excepted, and ſentenced to 
die. Ten only of th e 
roar for other punuſhments, as beter r RAG 
and confiſcation of their eſtates. 

rea ? 


all che laws enaQted in favour-of a popu- 

Ae, rewarded thoſe who had done him any 

2 derable ſervice; reſtored the epiſcopal clergy to their 
benefices, . of which . Qi/iver; had deprived them, for the 
ſake of beſtowing them on the Preſbyterians : And, in a 


word, ſettled things apen nn flood 90 | 
fore the year 1640. 


> Had he any wars during his re 


In 1664, he waged war a eee With re- 
zard to the reaſons 0 10 C + never alledyed any byt 
general ones, except only the taking of.two'Brizifs fps in 
the Eaß-Indiet; ànd to recover which, the Stater-General 


= reed that the Rngh ſhould go to law, | 


id any thing remarkable happen during this war? 
A. pris on — — 2 — tht; ring this war 2 
| was a very bloody one; the duke of York who commanded 
tte Engliſh fleet, giving the moſt ſignal tokens of an in- 
. trepid courage, on this occaſion, and triumphing over the 
. Dutch, This event happened the 3d of June, 1665. 1/448 
2 Di 
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2 Did the Durch ſuſtain great loſs in this enga gement? 
£. Opdam their admiral loft his life, together with his 
fp: nincteen others were either taken burnt or funk, 
about 6000-men ; and ſome affirm that che while 
Dutch RN been de had not- Bronner 
prevented the Bug/;G from ail che ſail they could 
in order to the enemy, 2 the. dule was aſleep ; 
though he had given ſtrict coders thy that 
before his lying down. - A 4448 08 | 
iD T_T gal fog in the other be- 


_ There were — vigorous engagemen 
the two nations, but none of them deciave, till that fought 
off Sandwich, wherein R nter RG 8 the utmoſt bra- 


was | 

9. Did not a dreadful plague happpen 10 Lou, in 
166 

uf Ves; and ſwept away, in one year, 69,556 nerions ; 


the year: following. a raging fire broke out, which 
— 1 3,200: „ be churches,” Wc, Peo- 
wat ann variauſi with to the cauſes of this 


„ 7 W Where was dhe prac code eres bubu 

. 55 * 87 — 
Hague, the 24 Auguſt, 1667 5 which the famous 
treaty called the Triple Allance, was ſtipulated between the 

Tae e the Kroecer, and the Datch. 

What was the motive of this alliance: 
As Lewis XIV chadiſeized dpoti.ſeveral-places i in the 
Sani Netherlands, and plainly hewed that he aſpired to 
univerſal monarchy; it was the intereſt of all he: other 


powers af Europe i ſet bounds to his ambition. This cir- 
Fer engaged the Datch to enter into a league with the 
England and Sweden; and it was 
adh 4 Bi Feen. in 1668. f . #1 - 2 \ 9. Did 


4 


pry pen a — | 


ts 1 


in London, and — at the 


„ |_ we hs 


£0.40 Ne... 
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Je n 


9, Did King Charks reap any. ts by Lol 


ace? 


A. It gave him an opportunity to quiet the minds of his 


people, and make them acquieſce with the declaration he 
publiſhed for liberty of con alf in March 15, 1672 za de- 
claration calculated principal jon \ on of the Roman Ca- 
tholicks ; BY oy King 1 ed to annul i it. e me 
beginning of the year 1 ke Nan 
9. W. the alliance with Holland laſing ? 

J. Till March 28, 1672, when his 1 FER 
war againſt the States Genera, upon very flight pretences. 
Lewis XIV. did the like the ſame day, and e biſhop 


of Munſter a month after. The Elector of Cologn joined 
with F rance; ſo that Bal was invaded lg four powers 
at once. | if | 14 TK 


a What walk the reſult of 6 She 7. 
I fleet : eommando'y the dns of Yorks 


Ae i that of F rance whereof unt Etxees was 


admiral) engaged Nu, at Solbay. e loſs was: 


equal on both ſides, and both aſcribed to themſelves the 
The year after, three other nayal. en a 


hes dught, ra ye 69 triumphed. 124 W 
What Was u 8 at 
F. "Phe Ki 1570 the cle c be 
[7 The Eh of 9; WT ook ren gf te 
1 pal cities in Holland, and Lg as far rrecht; 
hilſt the biſhop cf Munſtte, af the ſame time laid 
the province of Over-Iel, and attacked thoſe of Friefland 


and Groningen ; ſo that the Dutch had only the two provin- | 


ces cf Holland and Zealand left. PU 275 eh 98 
checking the conqueſts of Lewis, an Spain declaring War 
Waun d monarch, he was forced to reſtore all he had 
conquered; in the United Provinces, Maeſftricht and. Grawe 
excepted ; 27 which a peace was concluded the abc 15 


Februar 
9. Wire che the E-g/i6 ſatisfied with the peace 1 
J 3 h Lewt: edge accepted of Kin 
az medixtor of a geveral nevert 
all that lay in their Nute to oblige their ſpyere 
clare war againft France; and ted ſeveral a 
| him for —_ — in the parliament held ae Se 


2 


Charks,. 
beleſs the 1 5 45 


4 
| 
( 
| | 
1 
0 
by 
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2 With what temper did Charles receive theſe addreſſes? 
A. At firſt he promiſed (but in general terms only) to 


declare war againit France. The King afterwards made 
-grievous complaints againſt the Houſe of Commons, for 
their requiring him to conclude an offenſive and defenfive 


league with the Dutch. However, the Prince of Orange 


arriving in London about the end of the campalg of of the 
er, eſpouſed 


fame year; and having, on the 4th of Nove 
the eldeſt daughter of the duke of York, that prince mana- 
ged matters ſo well with Kin Charks, that he prevailed 


with him to conſent to join in a defenſiye league nn 
| the French, anno 1679. 


I What was the reſult of this confderdsy ? 

A. It came to nothing; notwithſtanding that Charks rai- 
ſed on army of 30, ooo men, as though he really intended to 
carry on the war. The Durch ſeeing that Charles had no 


thoughts of afliſting them, concluded with, Lewis XIV: the 


treaty of Nimeguen, on the laſt day of June, 9 2 
2, How How did King Charles employ himſelf dyrin 18 the 
? 

A. In oppoſing the commons, who paſſed ſeveral acts 
the en. Catholicks, and alſo, endeavoured to ex- 

ude the duke of 2 from the ſores: CORO 
r In favour of whom were all en commotions r rai- 
A. of James duke of Bade . natural ſon of King 


Charts thou gh the partizans of that nobleman, c declared 
tum to be cr 


2. By whom was this bald notion made; | 
A. By the houſe of commons, who, after ſeveral debates, 


paſſed a bill (by a great majority of yoices) for excluding the | 
uke of York ; but the bill being ſent up to the lords for | 


their conchrrence, was thrown out. | 
2. How did King Charles behave upon chis e 
A. He declared that he had never been married to Mrs. 


Barleau, the duke of Monmouth mother; after which his 
Majeſty either prorogued or diſſolved ſeveral parliaments, | 
that had preſumed. to preſent ſeveral addreſſes to him, for, 8 


the excluſion of the duke of York, 


2: Why e 


prince 1 R 
as. _— 5 bl 1 . 
ice? * 4 1 *. 12 a 1 14 0 1 
1 - * 
« 7 4  \ 1 
- . * 
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A. He openly profeſſed the RomiſbiReligion ; and their 
hatred: to it being heightened by the diſcovery of a plot in 
1678, hatched by the Roman Catholicks, in which he 
duke was concerned, (if the depoſition of Bealoe on his- 
death- bed to the lord- chief juſtice North, may be credited) 
for this reaſon the commons endeavo him 


the ſucceſſionnsgmFnn¹ Ain | 
D. Was not a Proteſtant plot faid to be carried on?; 
A. Ves; a plot againſt the King and the duke of T. 
Iis pretended that by this conſpiracy, called the Rye-hou/e 
plot, (from a houſe of that name near Hoadſalon in Hertford- 
Hire the conſpirators had reſolved to kill the King and the 
duke of Terâ, in their return from Newmarket. We are 
tarthe. told, that the conſpirators miſſed putting it in exe- 
cution, by a fire breaking out at Newmarket, in 1683, 
which obliged his Majeſty to return back fooner than he in- 
tended. | Be this as it will, ſeveral being aceuſed of having 
engaged in it, ſuffered death; and the reſt lord N e 
el. The earl of Ehix was ſound with his throat cat in the 


Tower, The duke of Monmouth, who alſo had been im- 
peached, was in diſgrace ſome time, but afterwards obtain-- 
ed his pardon. The earl of Shaftury fled to Hollaua, and 
there ended his days: g i ni eee 
| . the plot carrisd en By cle 5 
Papiſts. n 1 t 035 dein YET * 
4. One il“ Oelen we had tafned Nos Catholibe, 
and been admitte@among' the” Jeſuitiſ aceuſed "thoſe craſtx 
fathers of having conſpired againſt the King's life, and the 
Proteſtant religion. He farther aſſirmed, hat the Pope, 
the King of France, the duke of Terk, and ſeveral (f the 
nobility, were accomplices therein ; and that TBD he, 
or White-bread, prorineial of the Jeſuits im Bag ltnd, was at | 
the head. of this Conſpa //. 
. 2 . followed _—_ =y t ? **. f 
A. The King was very negligent in thus affair; but on 
his refuſal 26 Parke, aha — heard Oater ang 
Bedloe; and impriſoned many Roman Catholicks, who were 
condemned an executed. Among them were ſeveral je- 
ſaits; and Coleman, ſecretary” to the duke of Tbl. 
Were theſe the only commotidns'that- happehed in 
King Charles reign? | 
4. Maſt 


. 


k — * 
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A. Moſt of his parliaments were tumultuous: The Scarcg 
Preſpyterians took up arms; maſſacred Dr. 84 archbi- 
ſhop of Sr. Andrews, and committed great diſorders; but 
were intirely defeated by the duke of Monmouth. Great 
diſturbances happened alſo in Londun, about the election of 
ſheriffs. King Charles l during the reſt of his life, 
without a parliament; ob the citizens of London to 
ſubmit implicitly to his and K e r of their 
ptivile 
3 When did his Maj eſty dis vic 


A. The Sthaf — 1684- fifty Gow vom 
after havin reigned near 16845, aged his 1 
And though he openly profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, he 
nevertheleſs died (xccording to ſeveral authors) a panes 
Catholick. | 

- :@s Wat he ever married, N 

A. Ves; May 21, 1662, he eſpouſed Catharine FAV 
of Don Juan IV. King of Portugal. That princels had, 
for her portion, two millions —— or about 

ſterling, the city of Tangier, and the iſſe of Boytba in the 
Eaſft-Indits. Catharine was born at Villa Fic, he by 
of Nowember, 1638. ! 
2. Did Charles leave a any children? 
2 Yo 3 ſeyeral of both ſexes; Leuten, 
8 e e Ile bal Fae 
rs. Lucy Walters ar le 
Ker, Z By Mrs. Jag Walers Monmouth : by Elizabeth: 
viſcounteſs Shanor, Charlotte-Jemima, Henrictta-Maria : 
by Mrs. Catharine Pagge, Charles Fits Charles, commonty- 
called Don Carkes, created earl of Phmouth ; by 1 
3 of Ce Chanles Fit Ren, ereated duke of 
er Fita Ren, created duke of Grafton, 
itz-R, — uke o 2 Ame Fitz-Rogs: 
8 married to the earl e „and er 
25 | re duke of 
Louifa 4 Lorne a lad) of Bretagne, ——— 
7 : vim. C 2 
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2, Was there not ſome ſuſpicion, according to certain 
writers, that the 3 been poiſoned ? 

A. Yes ; for when . opened, there was not 
time ſ afficient allowed exact obſervation: on his 
ſtomach and bowels. In the bed place we are told, that a 
few hours after his Majeſty's Far his body emitted ſo 
offenſive a ſmell, that the perſons preſent could. hardly bear 
the room; a circumſtance very extraordinary in one of ſo 
healthy and vigorous a conſtitution as the King's, and which 
was no indication of an apoplexy. However I muſt obſerve, ' 
that few princes are ſnatched away ſuddenly, but immedi- 
ay the world 1s apt to aſcribe their death to foul play; 

ially if the time and manner of it happen to be attend- 
with unuſual circumſtances. 

2. What other remarkable particulars happened in this 

1 

. A. The Bodies of Oliver, Bradſhaw, Ec. were taken out 
of heir graves, and hung up at Yun. Ip 1660, the 
Royal Society was fou One "Bhd ſtole the crown, 
the ſcepter and the globe, which are kept in the Tower, but 
was ſeized in the fact. 14 1683, was & violent froſt 
England; and the ing Charlet received 


ambaſſad ors; one Po King Lok 2 . 
the other from ti King of Bau, 2 1 4 


* 


en 
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Jauss, II. XL VII- King of England, 
. Aud Fourth of Great-Brizain. 


From 1685 to 1688. | 


Pepe. ; Tine g of Fr rance. 


Inwocen' XI. Oye" Lewrs AV- 1643 
Emperor. 
. Lzxoroty | 1658 


2 W. HO Kieereded King Charles Il by A, 

A. The duke of Jork his brother, called King 
Janes, the Second of England, and Seventh of Scotland, 
This prince was born at Sr. Fames's, October the 14th, 
1633; Na King the 6th of February, 168 5; and 
crowned the 23d of dpril 1685, Few monarchs. have 
aſcended the throne with greater acelamations of the Peo- 
ple than James. 

9. Did not he enjoy ſome conſiderable poſt under the 
King his brother ? 
| 4 Yes, that of lord high admiral of England, in which 
capacity he had co 
Dutch wars. 

9. What did James in a the opening of his reign ? 
A. He ſummoned two parliaments, the one to meet in 
England, the other in Scotland, who granted him all his de- 

mands ; that of Scotland annexing — duty of the exciſe 


to the crown for ever; and * a yearly ſubſidy of 
260, oo0 J. ſterling. The Engliſh parliament ted him 
an annual revenue of above 2,000,000). ſterli ing. Titus 


Oates and Thomas Dangerfield, were cruelly whipt, on ac- 
count of their n and diſcoveries with regard to the 


Popiſh and Meal-tub plots; and the latter loſt his life on that 
occaſion, | 


9. Did 


the Engliſb fleet during the 


1685 ad Jinzs 11. n 


2. 1 Did not a fadtion endeavour 0 rule thee happy 
1nnings.!.. | 

beginning Fames duke. of 1 * / wah to cho late 
King, returning from the Low-Countries,” whither he had 
been baniſhed; landed at, and was received in the little 
town of Lying in Deorſetfhire, the 1 1th of June, 1685; nfcke 
head of eighty men only. 

2. What declaration did that nobleman publiſh, in ll. 
fication of his conduct? 

A. That the ſole motive of his takin up arms, was to 
maintain the Proteſtant religion, which Bag James (whom 


he ſtiled only duke of Yor&) intended to extirpate. The 


duke of Monmouth declared that his mother had been * 
fully married to King Charles II. 

2, Did he ſucceed in his raſn enterpri ae? 

A. The duke advanced to Aminfter, and from thence to 
Faunron; where he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed: King, 
by the fiile and title of James II. He again E 
and came near to 2 where the King's — 
commanded by the garl of Feverſban with 1 
he was defeated. FT he duke two days after — 
found in a ditch, and covered over with ſern (in po De to 
conceal himſelf) and havin only ſome peaſcods in his 2 
ket, which probably had Sum, his only food 
days, 8 priſoner, he was carried to the ever | 

92, What befel him afterwards ? - .. 

A. The King being of opinion, that it would be neces | 
ſary for him to ſzcnfice the duke to his ſecurity, he himſelf 
gave orders for his execution. That nobleman u 
attainder, was not allowed the privilege of being tried 

72 I forms of law. He loſt Jus head the 15th 

uly, 168 | | 

J. Was he the only perſon. who. had taken . op arms 
againſt the king ? 

4. The earl of Argyle ſailing from Holland, landed the 
20th of May, in. Scotland, which. kin om he imagined 
would rife in his favour ; but he was ſoon abandoned uni- 
verſally, and being taken, loſt his head, 3 at 9 
zan of fen of ſame year. 

8 Did the executions end here ? 


A. Noz 
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A. Ne: and thoſe which followed were as barbarous as 
had been known in any age, if we confider the inability of 
the poor victims to do miſchief. The firſt who fell under 
the bloody lord chief juſtice Jefferies (he being ſent into the 
| welt with a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer) was 

Alicia lady Lifle, a gentlewoman above eighty years old, 
and widow of the lord Liſſe, one of the judges of Charles J. 
She was tried for concealing Mr. Hzics, a Preſbyterian mi- 
niſter of the duke of Monmouth's party, and Richard Nel. 
thorp ; (the latter being a foreigner, and the former in no 
proclamation) when the jury brought her in three times a0 
guilty ; however, at laſt Feferies's threats preva led ſo far, 
chat ſhe was found guilty and beheaded. But not to de- 

ſcend to particulars ; Jeffries cauſed 29 to be executed at 
Dorcheſter ; 80 at Exeter; and ſeveral in other places; he 
condemning above 500 perſons, whereof 239 (according to 
the moſt modeſt calculation) were executed; and their quar- 
ters ſet up in the principal places and roads about the coun- 
try, to the great annoyance of paſſengers. In Lendon, Eli- 
zabeth Gaunt was burnt for having aſſiſted one of Monmonth's 
adherents in making his eſcape, I omit, for fear of tiring 
2 ym a great many other barbarow actions committed 


Was he the only inſtrument in theſe barbarities ? 
Colonel Kirk likewiſe played the butcher among theſe 
miſerable creatures; for, coming to Taunton, after the de- 
feat, he cauſed go men to be hanged there, with pipes 
playing, 'dtums beating, and trumpets ſounding; he mak. 
Ang ſport At their execution, But another action perpetrated 
by this Kiri is almoſt incredible. A young woman throw- 
BE, he ye at his feet, and interceding ſor her brother; 


„he perſuaded her to proſtitute herſelf to him; promi- 
ng on this condition, that her petition ſhould be pranted, 
lowever, after lie had Catiated Nds brutal luſt, he had the 
ocking cruelty to take the young woman to the window, 

whence ſhe ſaw her brother r upon the ſign- poſt of 
the houſe, where he quartered. Tis affirmed, that this 
fad ſpectacle had ſo ſtrong an effect on the ill fated maiden, 
chat he ran diſtracted. aH Rel 8 1 24 BE. rns 
A What execution made the moſt noiſe-? ?: 
PS, | uss 42 bi That 


Iten 
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A. That of alderman-Corniſb, ſheriff of Londen, a gen - 
tleman very well beloved, who, in October, was committe 1 
to Newgate, and. a week after tr:ed upon an indictment o? 
 high-treaſon ; for having conſpired againſt the life of King 
Charles II. together with lord Ruſſe}, &c. in the Rye-box/e 
plot ; and though there appeared manifeſt contradictions, 
in the depoſitions of the evidences; he nevertheleſs w:s 
condemned and executed as a traitor, => 23d of October, 
1688. Mr. Bateman, a very eminent ſurgeon, was allo 
conn for treaſon. 8 ped 
92. What ſteps did King James take, in order to eſtabliſh 
the Romi/ſh religion? r 
A. He attempted, at one and the ſame time, two equally 
difficult things. The firſt was, the ſetting kimſelf above 
the laws; and the ſecond, the changing of the eſtabliſhed 


religion. For this purpoſe, he diſpenſed with ſeveral of 


his officers and countellors from complying with the 7% 
AF. Aſter this, a ſet of judges, .corrupted by James, gave 
it as their opinion, that his Majeſty could diſpenſe with the 
penal laws in caſes of neceſſity; and that he himſelf was 
the only judge of that neceſſity. To this reſolution King 
James chiefly owed his misfortunes. 7 

2. What other meaſures did he take, to introduce and 
ſettle Popery ? n 

A. He ſent a circular letter to the biſhops, with an order, 


- prohibiting the inferior clergy from 33 * 4 
m would 


troverted points of d.vinity ; however, ſome 


not comply with that command. Dr. ac (in particular} 
rector of $7. Giles's, and afterwards arch may f York, 
expatiated on ſome ponts of controverſy ; which being tald 
the King, he was very urgent with the biſhop of London, to 
ſuſp:nd the Doctor. n k 1 , * 
2. Did the prelate gratiſy his Majeſty's | a 
A. He refuſe to re this orders ſent him by the King, 
who cited h m to appear before the new eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, compoſed of biſhops and laymen; the lord- cha- 
cellor Zefferies being one of the judges of this'court, ©. 
92. What ſentence was pronounced by it ? 
A. The biſhop was ſutþended from the function and 


exccution of his epiſcopal office, and from all eccleſiaſtical 


 Juriſdifion, during his Majeſty's pleafurs, Dr. A 2 


= re 
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likewife ſuſpended. Mr. Johnſton, a clergyman, having ad- 
dreſſed a writing to the army, was pilloiy'd, whipt cruelly, 
and ſentenced to pay 5 marks. The King alſo vio- 
lated the ſtatutes of the two univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. | | 

2. Did James ſtop here? 


A. He, for the better bringing in of Popery, bad always 


entertained a reſolution of Aare liberty of conſcience; 
and, for this purpoſe, publiſhed a declaration, in 1687, 
which he firſt ſent into Scotland, where it was received 
unanimouſly by the council, and promulgated in all parts 
of that kingdom. 5 . 5 
2 i- What reception 5 it meet with in England? 

A. The privy-council approved of this declaratiop, 
which was almoſt the ſame w th that publiſhed in Scaz- 
land; except that the King expreſſed himſelf therein, in 
much more moderate, terms, with regard to. his abſolute 
power. gong 
L How waythis:declaration received by the people ? 

A. As it ſeemed calculated in favour of Diſſenters of all 
denominations, the ſeveral ſectaries in Frgl/and received it 
with the higheſt teſtimonies of joy, and thanked bis Ma- 
jeſty in addreſſes. In a, word, all parties were highly 
ſatisfied with it, except the members of , the pt the of 
England. : | 

2. Could his Majeſty prerail wich the parliament to ie. 
peal the penal laws and teſt ? | ' 

A. Although he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring 
them over, he nevertheleſs found it impoſſible for him to 
effect it, which occaſioned him to difloive it; though he 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied with it upon all other*ac- 
counts. d — EV & 

2. What other marks of abſolute power did King Janes 


give? 


A. He ſent Roger Palner, earl of C „ to Rong, 
to reconcile his three ingdoms to the Holy Sce; notwith- 
ſtanding which, that an bakador met with a very ill recep- 
tion rom the Pope. He alio cauſed count Ferdinand Dada 


to come into E glind, in quality of- the Pope's nuncio, 


ho made his public entry at Vindſor. 
Alok 


L. W hat 
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ture? | | | 
A. *Tis ſaid that he offered King James a fleet, and ann 
army of zo, ooo men, but that the earl of Sunderland pre- 


. What effect had. the ſecond declaration for liberty of 
con cience ? e . 2 
A. Sancreft archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops of 
S/. Aſaph, Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, 
and Briſtol, refuſing to order this declaration to he read in 
tis ſeveral churches of their dioceſes, were committed pri- 
ſoners to the Tower ; but being tried in the court of King's- 
bench, were acquitted. _ ' 8 
2. What happened during this interval? ä 
4. The Queen was ſaid to be delivered of a prince the 
joth of June, 1688, on which occaſion the Romanifts tri- 
umphed, while the Proteſtants were aſtoniſhed and terrified, 
His Majeſty” A 5 — 2 of this prince, re- 
ſolved to e 18 wi I ” * . 
„C 
4. The Epiſcopalians uniting with the Diſſenters, re- 
ſolved to ſet the Prince of Orange on the throne. In 


this view ſeveral noblemen went, on various pretences, _ 


very early to the Hague, in order to confer there with 
the Prince of Orange, who being firmly reſolved to ſet 


himſelf at the head of this party, ſecured to himſelf the 


aſſiſtance of the princes his neighbours, in caſe France 
ſhould attack the States-General during his abſence. 
2 prince afterwards equipped à fleet with all poſſible 
ecreix. | "I" 6 
9. Could he keep this ſecret from taking vent? 

A. Mr. Skelton King Tames's envoy at the Hague, 
ſent ſome account thereof to his ſovereign 3 as likewiſe 


did Mr. Verace, of Geneva, by the ſame canal, How 


ever, no regard was paid to theſe Letters; whether from 
an effect ot too great a ſecurity, or from the earl of 
Sunderland's refuſing to communicate them to his Ma- 


jeſty. | 


2. How did Lewis XIV. behave in this conjunc- . 


vented his ,accepti..g or this aid, Many conelrda, that 
Ring James refuſed this ſuccour, from à ſuppoſition that 
he Rould have no occaſion for it. Ht n 


F 


£5 
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9. What meaſures did his Majeſty take, at laſt, againſt 
the Prince of Orang ? 

A. He ap — the earl of Feverſpam general of his 
army cane] e earl of Dartmouth commander of 'the fleet, 
which conſiſted of 60 ſh1 ps, 28 whereof were of the 1'ne. 
He then aboliſhed, but with regret; the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion ; reſtored 'to the city of London its ancient charter; 
| removed all the Romi/þ magiſtrates, and put Proteſtants 
in their places; and took off the — of © London's 
ſuſpenſion. 

9. Did this chipped in the King's Weste, bel with 
the Prince of Orange to lay aſide his enterprize7 

4. No; the latter failed from Holland, accompanied 544 
Marſhal . chomberg, Counts de Solmes and de Nafſau; Meſſrs. 
Auverquerque an B. utincł, and ſeveral other Perfons- of 
quality, the 19th of Ober, 1688 ; with a fleet compoſed 
of 5o men of war, 25 frigates, as many fireſſitps, and 
about 400 victuallers and tranſports. There were twelve 
or thirteen thouſand forces on board of thoſe Iyer”. * 

O. Was their voyage ſucceſsful ? 

A. The whole fleet was ſailed out of port, and had had 
gun to ſteer its courſe, when a ſtorm aroſe, which obliged 
the prince to return back into the- durboar ; N however, he 
put to ſea again the iſt of November. = IG 

9. Had not the King of England a feet to oppoſe that 
of the Prince of Orange ? _ 

A. Ves; the earl of Dartzouth, the Engliſh admiral, 
had promiſed the King to intercept the enemy, but did not 
once ſhew himſelf; and the prince after ſtaying between 
Calais and Dover for ſuch ſhips as were not come up, land- 
ed his forces at Torbay, the ↄth of Newember, without 
meeting with the leaſt oppoſition ; upon which he imme- 
diately © ubliſhed ſever — tc 

92, What was the purport of them? 


A. The prince of Orange declared therein, his he had 


been invited into England by a t number of the nobi- 
— ity of that kingdom; and that the ſole motive of his com- 
ing was to prevent the ſetting up of a tyrannical power, 
and the ruin of the church of England, which would ne. 
ceſſarily be followed by the abolition of the fundamental 
laws of the realm. 

9, Did 
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2. Did not the Exgh/ oppoſe the Prince of Orange's 8 
enterprize ? | 
A. No; the greateſt part of them juftly conſidering him 
as their deliverer, perſons of diſtinQion came daily in to the 
prince. The lord Cornbury, fon to the earl of Clarendon, 
= the firſt officer in the army who declared againſt King 
James; he winning over part of his forces, at whoſe head 
he marched towards Exeter, which the Prince had taken a 
little after his landing. 
. How did the King behave in this junQure ? 
He went to Saliſbury, where his 5 then lay. The 
very day after his arrival (November 19) ſeveral of the 
principal officers declared, in a reſp eQtul manner, to their 
neral, chat they could not in nga fight a the 
Prin ee of — by which the King found, that there 
was no dependence on his 


9. How dbd-ome-grlat petitas in the King's rs. 


have ? 
| ror, the dukes of Ormind and Grafton, 
F Majeſty's favourite, and afterwards 
the iT duke of Marler ph) went over to the 
es oe; with ſeveral Sher ns. of. diſtine- 
tion: arly Princeſs Anne, the g's own. ach ol 


ter, 
7 ur aid his Majeſty 5 bs 
n no truſting his own army, PI left 
_ 5 in in order to ſecure that 
Ca 4 dE Tat 
hat, courſe did he take, to check the progreſs of 

the? er dl nn 

4. He aſſembled, in Lender, the few lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, Who were then in that city; and ſent commiſ- 
ſtoners to the Prince of Orange, to negociate with him; de- 
claring that he would call a free parliament, which was ap- 
pointed to meet the 15th of January, The King after - 
wards propoſed, that the two armies ſhould keep at an 
equal diſtance from London. ; 

9. How did the Prince receive e 8 

4. Very well; after which he m LOT Ur to 
his Majeſty, which che latter was A to accept, when 
(as is ſuppoſed) * _— with his Romi 2 
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they exhorted him to retire into France. They alſo raiſed 
io many fears in the Queen's mind, that ſhe went to France 
with the Prince of Wales. Lewis XIV. received her, at 
Verſailles, with the higheſt marks of affection, | 

D. Did King James continue any time in London ? 

A. He leſt it in the night, between the 10th and 11th of 
December, 1688; accompanied only by Sir Edward Hale:, 
Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Alladie, a Frenchman, one of the 
pages of the back - ſtairs, in order to crois over into France, 
and they went on board accordingly ; but having put in to 
ballaſt the ſhip that was to carry them, his. Majeſty was. 
| ſeized at. Fever ſham, by ſome of the populace, who, at 
firſt uſed him very roughly; but the earl of Winchel{ca, 
lord-lieutenant of the county, c:ming, he perſuaded. the 
King to return to. London. | #1 | 
Ps How did the Lords, who were in Londen at this junc- 
ture, rw | 

A. They deputed four. of their body to wait upon his 
Majeſty, x. beſeech him to return to Whitehall; — 2 
him that he ſhould be received there with all the reſpect 
due to him; and immediately his coaches were ordered to 
; and fetch him. a 1 | 

'D. Did the Lords in que tion obey theſe orders ? 
A. Yes; and brought back the King to Zendor, int» 

which he made his entry the 16th of December, about four 
in the afternoon. His Majeſty was received. with ſuch ac- 
clamations there, that one would have imagined he was 
returned from a ſignal victory. © | 

2. What was the Prince of Orange doing all this time? 
A. He ordered ſome forces to London, who ſecured Hþ:te- 
hall ; and then ſeat and defired his Majeſty to leave that 
capital, and retire to Ham, a houſe belonging to the duchels 
of Lauderdale. | | 

©. Whither did the King go? 14 | 

A. Havins aſſured the Queen that he would follow her 
immediately, he deſired to witadraw to Rochefter, which 
Was granted; and the fame day (the 18th) the Prince of 

Orange came to London, when the people made bonſires 
for joy of his arrival, though they had done the ſame but 
two days before upon the King's entering it; ſo verſatile is 


the populace. 
PeP 2. Did 


© , © bye bd 


heart prevailing, the throne was 7 4 Vacant 
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Did the King ſtay any time in Rocher? 
ps No; he got Few Ar on of his chamber the 1 15 def 
Dece:1ber ; and being accompanied with only the aue :of » 
Berwick his natural 1 and "Meſſrs; Sheldon and Abbiidie,” 
he rode to the ſea - ſide; when embarking on-board a little 
frigate, he landed ſafe at Ambleten/e ay er 
proceeded to. St. Germain. | 1 
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From December bẽ 257 1688 to February the 1 \ 
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was withdrawn? 

A. The pe ing met, ſent an addreſs to the Prince of 
Orange, defiring him to take the adminiſtration upon him 
ſelf, till ſuck time as they ſhould have aſſembled rhe eſtate; ö 
of the kingdom by the tile and title of the. en | 
which was ſummoned for the 22d of Janet. 3 

Tell me the reſult oſ this convention. e r 
.. The houſe ef commons declared e Micabt, 


51 


| by the King's abdication”; but the houſe of lords were Pre 


ume before they would aſſent. to this, and required a coils, 
ference with a committee of the. commons, an that __ 
At laſt, thoſe who had the true intereſt of their country, 


9, What farther ſteps were taken ana pads: > 
A. Several forms of bela were TO {but t the 
Prince of Orange ving the Convention to underſtand, Eo 
he. would retura BY into Holland, in cafe they 
the Princeſs, his conſort; Queen, without allowing 


ſhare with her in the regal power 2 reolvel to 95 * 


him the crown 0 0 i 
1 Dr bai A 19 11 


K 4 2. What 


duke of Modena, 


called the Prince of Yak, born dhe 10th of J, 
1688. | | 
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J. What was the final reſolution of the Convention? 
A It was agreed by them, that the Prince and Princeſs 


1 - 


of Orange ſhould be proclaimed King and Queen jointly ; 


and the adminiftration of affairs veſted in the hands of the 
Prince. Mention was made but once concerning the Prince 
of Wales ; ſome lords having moved to have an enquiry 
made into his birth, which propoſal was at laſt prudently re- 
jected. The Princeis of Orange arriving the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1688-9, ſeemed very well ſatisfied with the reſolu- 
tions that had been taken ; when ſhe and her conſort ac- 
cepting of the crown, which was offered them by the two 
houſes of Convention, were-proclaimed, February 19, Kin 

and Queen of Great Britain, by the names of William an 


Mary, to the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of the judicious and 


unbigotted part cf the nation. 

2, Was King James ever married ? n 

A. Twice; firſt to the lady Anne Hyde, daughter to Cd. 
avard Hyde, afterwards carl of Clarendon, and lord high- 


chancellor of England, which nuptials were not made public 


il 3661, . e „ 
' ©. Who was his ſecond wife? 
As Maria Jes 
y Laurenza Mortinoxxi. 
2. Had he any children by them ? 
A, By his firſt wife he had 


four ſons, who died in their 


* of Efe, daughter to Alphonſo of Fe, 


iafancy; and four daughters, two of whom only lived to 


the age of maturity, 'viz, Mary, born in 1662, and mar- 
ried anno 1678, to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange, (af- 
terwards King William III.) and Anne, born the 6th of 
February, 1664, and married the 28th of Jul, 1683, to 


Prince George of Denmark, ſon to Frederick III. King of 
Dermark, and Sophia Amelia of Lunenburgh, | 
2, How many children did his laſt — 5 bring him? 

A. A ſon, named Charles; and another ſon (James) 


8 Were there not daughters by this ſecond venter? 
A. He had three in England; and after his exile in 
France, he had a fourth, born at &. Germains, the 18th of 

wne 1692; but ſhe did not long ſurvive her father. He 
ikewiſe had four natural children; three by Mrs, Ara- 


bella 
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bella Churchill, and one by Catharine Seagle ey, counteſs of 
Dorchefter®. 


When, and in what place, did King James die? 
At &, Germains, the 6th of Syprenber, 1701, in the. 


fixty-eighth year of his age 
5 . — the beet bit pace: 
A. Hiſtorians who have written wi ener give 
him the following character: That he was a kind fa 
a tender huſband, a good maſter, and would have been a 
good King, had hee not been miſ- led by the wicked mini- 
ſters about him: That as his moſt bitter enemies cannot 
deny, but that he ſhewed a great brayery on ſeveral occa- 
fions, when duke of York; ſo his beſt friends are obliged 
to confeſs, t at he had more piety than reſolution, when 
King of England : In a word, that the religion he proſeſ- 
ſed was the ſource of all his misfortunes, it being highly 
E that his reign would have been propitious, had 
e himſelf been a Proteſtant, or his ſübjects Roman 
Catholicks. 


W. u 


* 3 Catharine oth. Sb: was firſt married to the 


earl of Angleſea, cube uſed ber _— 2 2 TE | 


te ber patience; for which ſbe was rue 
from that nobleman, by the unanimous conſent f the' Houſe: 

of Angleſes 

„Edmund excepted. 


married John Sheffield, dute * Buckinghamſhire, zet 
225 TEES 


. . 
her 
the r ecke 


died you 
o (bn 
aw forth. I bis lady poſſeſſed many virtues, and vas b 
of td for ber e on « She e be 
es of others, and a n be did 
ne rr ation ſeparated her frem the reſt. of mankind,: but looted . 
pon Derſelf Jay wes any — ces in her potuer. 
foreign courts ſhe did bonour to ber native country ; at. home, wugs the © 
Alpl of all who approached ber : and if ſbe became leſs conſpicuous, as. - 
He dree nearer to ber end, be this aſcribid 10 the great weight of ber for- 


rows, which baftened.it; ts the inconſoleghle all ber fincere friends, 
there bei ſome vo ondy were 0 ol 


weill not be diſpleaſed at this {mall tribute of gratitude ( dr om the life, 
= the author, to that lady m—_ or ae . . 
ru hr or and Agen a's it cannot be ſu of lung, 2 


— — * ber- ſucceſſors, 
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WILLIAM III. and Maxy II. mating the 
XIII x op of England, 


And Fifth of Great- Britain. 


From 1688 to 1701-2. 


wy 

Popes, | Emperor. | | 

IxRO (IT XI. 1676 Er — 1659 
ALzxaxDer VIII. 1689 ng of * 


Innoczur XI. 1691 Lawns? av. 1643 


2. Wurm ann were King William and PO Mary 


4. The 11th of April, 1688, in Weftminſter-abbey, with 
the uſual magnificence. | 

9. Did Ireland ſubmit ? 

A. Tbe earl of Tyrcoxnel maintained the greateſt 


March the 12th, arrived at Dublin the-24th. 
Lond \ of which Mr. Water, a cleryman, was choſen 
8 ing beſieged by an army of King James, made 


2 and moſt remarkable * The town of Inni- 
Killing 


diflinguiſhed itſelf alſo greatly. 


2. 2 the arms of King Fame: make no farther pro- | 
9 20 The duke of Schomberg landed on the 13 th cf Au- 


gufi, 1689, at the head of a body of Englii . upon 


which King James advanced to fight him; but the — 
cat 


* 


of 
it for Ring James. King William's prevailed ro in 
the north, and ſeized the towns of Kilmore, Colraine, Inni- 
filling, and Londonderry. King James landin 855 Linſale, 
he city of 


r e e AGO: 
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cated monarch not deing able to brin 2 


ment during the whole ſummer, m 
winter there | 
2 Had King —— better ſucceſs the — 3 ** 
No: King Willian, accompanied by Prince” George, 
the ers v6 of Ormond, and ſeveral other noblemen, croſſed 
in to Ireland, and arrived there the 14th of June, 1690; 
when joining duke Schomberg, he marched Wee Dublin 
with 36,000 men and 60 pieces of. cannon. * 
* e eee wer the be | 


2 The former with. above 25, 00 men and 12 — | 
ot cannon; advanced to meet King William, and teiolved 
to fight him at the -paſs of the Boyne. IT oe both. : 
x—_ Fuly, 1690. 

+ What was the ſacceſs thereof 
my EE had ordered his lier to fall u pots 
Kar has pſi a ford at 3 during 
Irib diſputed another paſs at Ola. bridge, With. 
— duke of Schomber, Who there loſt bis life, aſter 


but us the order wes. 
— 2 ſoon — cob, Be on «was broke, 


8 bravery- of the duke of ' Berwwith, of 
aquizcourt, (who then-Joſt his life) and cf 


Hamilton, — iſoner. - In this-battle King 
James loit i ;o men, and-King William about 500. After 
thas de eat, King James to- Dublin, where ſlayin 
but ane day, be 7 Bn Waterford, whence he fail 
for Frazce. King Wilkamthen. laid fiege to Limerick ; bat. .. 
being obliged to raiſe it, returned to England the 6th of | 


him an engage 
to Oy» : 


What 7 55 | | 

Y The 2 50 de King of Fes ſent 4 
— ew boy of forces into Ireland, which joining thoſe of 
the la 


formed one body. Several . battles were 
fought, but "wth ill ſucceſs on King Jane's ſide ; and in 
that of Agbrim, (Fuly 12th) Sr; Ruth, che French general 
who: commanded. the army, was killed; after Which the 
Buglifs general, (of whom Giz4/e was the chief) took alf 
the ſtrong holds, and even Limerick, (where Tyrconnel wat = 
lately dead) which —— 6 very honourable 


terme, 
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terms, the 3d of O&ober, 1691 ; and this was the laſt ef- 
fort made by King James. x 

L Did the Scots acknowledge them alſo for their fove- 

reigns ? 

A. They were proclaimed King and Ges in that king- 
dom the 11th of April; and 2 noblemen being ſent to 
London to preſent them with the crown, and adminiſter the. 
coronation oath ; this was done —— gly at een 
the 11th of May 29,1689. 


2. Were King William and Queen, Mary engaged i in no 
other wars ? | 
As the King of France exerciſed all — hoſli- 
lities upon the Engliſb, upon pretence of aſſiſting King 
Janes; not 2 —— — Zugland, by the — Ni- 
meguen, was obli to take up arms power 
who ſhould 1 ge it; King #/ er nay, 
publiſhed the 7th of May, 1689, declared war againſt the 
French; theſe 5 before declared q it againſt — 
: 2. Did England continue undiſturbed duting bi, Be- 
jeſty's abſence in Treland ? I 42 e 2 a 
A. No; a - horrid conſpiracy: was: — on in Loscheg 
and other parts of the A. — 
covered by the wiſdom and activity of the Queen 
French fleet appeared upon the cbaſt, in order — — 
conſpirators; but though they had a ſtrong faction, her 
Majeſty teck ſuch . — aw that the enemies were 
repulſed. However, the French beat rhe conſedetated Za. 
15 and Dutch fleets, the zoth of June. 
N. Did not the news of this plot haſten che 8 — 
into England ? t et 
A. Knowing himſelf ſecure in the Queens canduR.and 
vigilance, he ended the campaign, . n to 


London till the 1 1th of Semler. 
8 What happened in Holland? K 
The King went thither about the middle © of January 


2691 ; and it being then very difficult to land, his Ma- 
jeſly went on board a. ſloop, attended by the duke of 
Ormond, the earls of Dewenſbire, Dorſet, Portland, &c. 
where he continued the whole night, expoſed to the ri- 


1 Tho den was froze fo prodigiouſly __ 
at 


* 
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chat it was not without great hazard of his perfon his Ma- 
jefty got to Geree; whence” he ſet out ane tas the” 
_— and arrived there the rgth of J anuayy. 
What — tion did he meet 8 hh 4's 

8 Thoug Dutch t at is ar- 
rival, (they A having ne 168 notice thereof, 
and ſo were not read to receive him wich the magniß. 
cence intended) ly nevertheleſs expreſſed the kigheſt 
teſtimonies W and ſome days after he made his 
public entry. : triumphal arches, and the reſt of the q 

=p were * leaſt part of the ſolemnity; the King 
received with the acclamations of the people, WU 
ave the utmoſt demonſtrations of their zeal and affection. 


, What a&tions did he eren i in rh, 5 
A. His Majeſty, at the o pening of the campai 
himſelf at the — his e and thoſe of 2 
but not having been able to bring the enemy to a 
he returned, 13th of April, Tito Faglabet which che 
5 during his abſence, had governed with, her fn} 
wiſdom; - © | 

: 124} 3 1 N 

2. What happened in 1 . 2 * 1 

A. The King gained a 4 WII or ove * 2 
French, the 19th of May; they, by their own confeſſio 
loſing ſeventeen of their beſt ips, which was the 
admiral. However, it is certain loſt . not to 
mention that a great number of — Fn were burnt in 
the harbours. * 

2. What could induce the King of Fraue e lata 
battle, knowing that the conſ decks would be o! very fa-” 
tal to Nis kindcom, in caſe be loft it? 

4. He depended on the fucteßß of 4 new conſpiracy In 
England, headed by lord Prefton, &c. he flttegins Kim himſelf. 
that it would extend to the Engliſh fleet. 

2. Did not the King of ae ac ſuſtain ſome loſs, 
in the above-mentioned campaign? 

4. His Majeſty had the mortification to fee Mons a? 


Namur taken, of which his allies were the  occalion by. | 
their not forniſhing him with forces ſufficient” to off, | 


a blow he u Towers he reaped this 2 6 


"y 


f 
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tage by-it ; I mean that his preſence prevented the French. 
from extending their conqueits ; but then he had the mi- 
fortune to leave the French:maſters ofthe field, in the bat- 
tle of Steenkirt, and nevertheleſs he came off with great 
honour ; his Majeſty diſputing. the victory with ſo. much 
bravery, that he left his enemies no poſſibility of reaping 
any benefit. by at ; ſo that the only advantage gained by 
them, was barely that of having fought. 3 
2. Was not another conſpiracy carried on againſt him 
in 1692. r | 
29 Frenchman named Grandval, undertook to aſſaſ- 
ſinate King illiam in Flanders; bit the hort id plot be- 
ing happily diſcovered, and the wretch fully convicted of 
the ſame; he was ſentenced to the puniſhment due to trai- 
tors, and executed at Eyndenba ven, the 13th. of Auguſt, 
— * TTY " | 
2 What exploits were performed in 1693 ? \ te 
A. About the 18th of 7z/y, the battle of Landen was 
fought with a ſucceſs reſembling that of Szeentirk. The. 
confederate forces behaved with all imaginable bravery, , 
and King W:lkanm fignalized himſelf on this occaſion. A- 
bout the A e a cf September following, they laid ſiege 
to Charkroy, which was obliged to capitulate; for the bad 
ſeaſen making the roads impracticable, it was impoſlible. 
for the army to advance to ſuccour that city. They alto 
took Heidelberg. LOST 
9. Relate the moſt conſiderable events of the yęar 


A. The moſt remarkable were the loſs of the illuſtrious 
Queen Mary, who died of the ſmall-pox, the 28th of De- 
cember ; and the eſtabliſhment of the bank of England. 

2, Give the character of that Princeſs? : | 

A. A fold piety, and an uncommon goodneſs, adorned 
ber ſoul, She had a great ſweetneſs, accompanied with & 
majeſty ; and an air of grandeur, without the icaſt tir cture de 
of pride or aſſectation. Her conduct was admirable ; and G 

ſhe entertained the ſincereſt affection for the King her con- „ 

ſoit, which he as Kindly returned; a virtue the mere 7 

worthy of applauſe, as it is ſo rarely found among the dr 

21 In fine, ſhe paid an entire ſubmiſſion to the will of 1 

r Creator, of which ſhe gave convincing proc fs in her Ki 

8 expiring ; 
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moments, as ſhe indeed had done in the whole . 
—_ her'life, - 'T he Ling interted her with great mag- 
nificence., 
2, Did not her Majeſty's death give a new turn to af 
fairs? 
4. No: for thou | the King diſcovered a ſorrow equal” 
to the great hſs ſuſtained by him, yet it was not poffible 
for this to abate his 27 8 he ede into Holland, 
and arriving there the 14th of May, 1695. He then put 
himſelf at the head of the army, as his My eſty had done a 
in the preceding campaigns. 
What was the ſucceſs of this campaign? 
The French, feflecting how much blood it had coſt 
them. to take Namur, and the ſtrata they had been 
forced to employ, thought that, after having firengthened 
the fortifications ſo much, it would be imp:egnable, Ne- 
vertheleſs King Wilkam laid fiege to it : but as the confe-- 
derate army could not hinder marſhal Bruffers from throw- 
ing himſelf into it with a powerful ſaccour, and that the 
| 2 conſiſted of above 15, ooo men; this, joined to 
te good condition of the place, cauſed the French to laugh 
pub at the attempt. « 
* not the — forces ſufficient to raiſe the ſie e? 
They had a ſtronger army commanded by marſhal” 
File than the beſiegers; upon which they began their - 
march, and advanced towards Namar, _— the marquis 
de & CE was governor, However, they did not be hen 
the leaſt attack, though the ſeaſon was not unfa- _ 
= YON nor the rivers {well with floods, fo as to hin- 
der their croffing, as had been 1 
when King Villiam marched to its ſuccour. 
9, How long did this fiege continue? 7 
A. The trenches were opened the rat of 74h) ; the ; the 
city capitulated the 4th of 4ygu/t ; and the caſtle furren- 
dered the iſt of September, N. 8. Thus the King of 
Great-Britain ſubdued, in leſs than ſeven weeks, by” the 
ſingle force of his arms, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
world, defended by a ſtrong garriſon, and in fight of an hun- 
dred thouſand brave ſoldiers inured to the fatigues of war. 
2. By whom was the kingdom governed, during the 
King 5 ablence * 
2 N A. By 


* ö 4 
7 
* 
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| 
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1 
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f 
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As By arche 24 25 compoſed of ſeven of the nohility, w m 
by maj veny 1199 þ popes before his ſetting out. waa 
The government * and undiſturbed at 
bis return ? | 


A. Yes, in outward ; appearance, bat] it ſhook internally, 
with dreadful convulſions, which were fomented n a eren 
number of factious perſons. 1 bs 


After what manner? 


T A freſh conſpiracy (6rſt weed 225 Pane 


gras and de la Ru) was carrying on, in 1 1695, and 
1696, of a more horrid nature, and more dangerous in its 
conſequences, than all thoſe hitherto ſet on foot; it being 
no leſs than for aſſaſſinating of King un. and * 
ring * James to the throne. 
Who was at the head of this plot? 1 
o FRY Kin 
Janes hamſelf, as it was concerted. in his fayour ; an 
that he had given out. ſeveral commaſſions far taking up 
arms. 
But was the abdicated monarch concernes] that 
of 1 Wobich affected King William's life? i par 


A. We are very much in the dark as to that matter. 


Thoſe who are for diving into this 20 5 muſt examine 


che ſeveral facts and circumſtances, and s e a 
ent. 7 
| 1 - Relate ſome of theſe circumſtances "ts 


. Great preperation were carried on in N be th 
by ſea and land, but upon what deſign no one could tell; 
9 when the time for putting them i in execution 
was come, that myſtery was cleared up. The King of 
France, who never revealed his , except when he 
fancied himſelf 17 of ſucceſs, publicly of the re- 
ftoration of King James, as a thing that mult inevitably 
kappen; in conſequence. whereof the latter came to Ca- 
lars, the 18th of February but being detained a day or two 
by contrary winds, advice was brought him, that a conſpi- 
racy had been-diſcovered againſt the perſon of King Il 
Kam, which was to have broke out preciſely at the time. 
when the French were to land in the kingdom. 

What ſteps did King James take, when he heard of 
this news? | 

A. In- 
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A. Inſtead of purſuing his point, as one would have 


naturally thought that prince ſhould have done, had he 
relied upon his perſonal bravery, the ſtrength of his fleet, 
his land forces, and the adherents he had in the kingdom, 


(who could not be much leſſened, ſince not above thirty or 
torty perſons were ſeized) he, I 75 inſtead of this, waited 


for the event; but when the abdicated monarch found 


that the King's perſon was out of danger, and that he 


ſhould be obliged to meet his Briz;h Majeſty again in the 
field, no farther mention was made of croſſing into Eng- 


land; and the ſoldiers, with their commander, withdrew - 


without making a ſingle effort. . 
“Did not theſe ſeveral attempts againſt the King's life, 


exaſperate” his Majeſty ſo far, as to make him endeavour . 
to revenge himſelf by force of arms, and ſuch like juſt 


methods? COTS. 
A. King Williamcarried on the war with the ſame mode- 


ration "as before; and pardoned all the traitors, except 


Cbarnoct, King, Keys, Sir Jobn Friend, Sir William Perkins, 


Rockwood, Cranburi, Lowick, and Sir John Fexwick, who 


were all executed.. 


2. In'what manner did he receive the propoſals made 


him by the French? 12 


4. As though the war had affected his kingly W | 
in this 


only 3 and __ nothing” perſonal had happen 
* nteft. . | | 


TY.) 1 3 15 
. As the peace we are raking of redounded ſo 
great advantage to 


much to | 
him? 


| 


* 
1 


glory, was it not alſo o 


4. Undoubtedly, ſince it ſecured to that monarch the 
poſſeſſion of three kingdoms, whoſe ſceptre he owed ta 
the affection of his ſubjects, and which he had ſo bravely 
defended with his ſword; not to mention that it procured 
him the reſtitution of his principality of Orange, claimed 
by hereditary right, of which he had been unjultly diſ- 


poſſeſſed. © 


2. Where, and when, was this famous treaty, Which 


*, 


gave peace to Europe, concluded 


4. In 1697, and kane Setrember loch. at Ryu, 4 


palace belonging to King William, ſituated between the 
Hague and Belli, in Bah, Kage 


— 


| 221 l Pi 
ad; a cireumſtance which re- 
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flects great honour on that prince ; and is a manifeſt proef 
that he was conſidered as the arbiter of e and war. . 


'©..Was the peace of Europe ſecured by thi: træaty? 
A. King Wil 


would involve Zurope in freſh troubles ; and likewiſe that. 
as the Engliſb had diſbanded the greateſt part <f.their - 
forces, they wobl have little incEnation to e:gage in 
another war; lis Majeſty. took freſh meat ures, in order to 
p:event the evils which threatened Faree; and concluded, 
Auguſt 19th, 1698, a tieaty of partition with France, with 
regard to the Saniſb ſucceſſion, in . caſe that King ſhould 
die. without iſſue. $692 1728 1 of 

Did the French punctually obſerve this treaty, aſter 
the King of Saiz's deceaſe ? | Fab 

A. No. 5 Fr . 

- 2. What meaſures did they take? 718 | 

A. As there is great room to ſuſpect, that the ſole me- 
tive of the French King's agreeing to this treaty of parti- 


tion, was merely to amuſe King Villam and the United 
Provinces ; immediately after the King of Sþgir's deceaſe, 


which happened Nevember iſt, 1700, N. S. Lewis XIV. 


ſeized upon the whble Sauiſb monarchy, ,by virtue of the 


laſt will and teſtament, which his ambaſſador at Madrid, 
in conjunction with cardinal Portocarrere, had prevailed on 
his Catholic _— Wmake. 5... 

What colour di 
lation of the partition-treaty ?. 


A. The French miniſters declared, that their ſovereign - 


had neglected the. letter of the treaty, and adhered to the 
ſpirit of it. . WA, 


6 


tion ? 


A. He prudently concealed, for ſome time, his deep re- 
ſent nent for this affront ; and having formed, in 4701, a 
ne alliance with Holland and the empire, he pointed out 
to the Engliſh their real and genuine intereſts; and was pre- 


pacing to revenge himſelf by open force on Lewis XIV. 


and to ſettle the balance of Europe, when a fall from his“ 
horſe, ne ar Hampton -Court, haſtening his death, thereby 


2. When 


put at en d to all his great and falutary deſigns, 


z LT 


liam reflecting, that the death of Charles II. 
King of Hain, which was ſuppoſed to be near at hand, 


d the court of France give to this vio- 


9. Was King Villlam ſatisfied with this interpreta- 
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2. When did this Prince die? | | 

A. The 8th of March, 1701-2, at Kenſington palace, he 
be in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the four- 
teen ef eien. e NIR Au 
A. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this monarch ? 
A. King William was of a middle ſtature ; not well- 

ſhaped, an4 ſomewhat round-ſhouldered ; he had an oval 
face; a light brown-comp.exion, and a Remax noie 3 his 
eyes were lively and piercing, and he never Tooked fo well 
as on horſeback ; as though nature had formed him to 
command in the field, But the defects of his body were 
compenſated by the perfections of his mind; he being en- 
a with a quick, ready, r penetrating ge- 
nius; a ſound judgment; an admirable forecaſt ; a ſtrong 
memory, and a calm and intrepid courage. Beſides Dutch, 
which was his native language, he ſpoke French extremely 
well, and Engli/h and German tolerabiy ; he underſtood a 
little of the mathemat cs and fortification, but the ſcience 
in which he was beſt ſkilled, was the art of war. He had 
a complete knowledge of the ſeveral intereſts of the princes 
of Europe. He was indefatigable in the field, and in the 
cabinet; ſeldom truſting to his generals or to his ſecreta-- 
Ties, but ifſving his orders verbally, and writing all diſ- 


+» 
. 


patches of any importance with his own hand. But theſe | 


good qualities were not without ſome alioy; he being cove- 


tous to a fault, and exerting his liberality (whenever this 


happened) in the moſt profuſe manner. As he knew) little. 
hew to reward, he knew as little how to puniſſi; has cle- 


mency being ſometimes as ill-judged, as at other times his 


ſeverity. War was his greateſt. delight, and hunting and 

ſhooting were his uſual diverſions. He loved the company 

of witty men, and had a 2 affection for the cele- 
brated Monſieur de St. Evremend.. In a. word, I illian 
Prince of Orange, and King of Great- Britain, was one ot 
the greateſt men of his age. He had declared himſelf, on 
all occaſions, an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion; and, 
after preſerving his own country, was the deliverer of Eng- 


* 


ender of the liberties of uro. 


” 


* 
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L. 1D not the death of this prince occaſion ſome. ſca 
changes in Great-Britain, and the poſture of af - cla 
fairs in Exrope? | ; SY ES: 
4. It at firſt caſt a great 3 ſuch of the Britons : 
as had been the late King's friends, who were diſtinguiſhed ries 
by the name of bigs, and threw the Dutch into the ut- lar! 
moſt conſternation. But Aune Stuart, ſecond daughter to > 
King James II. and the illuſtrious conſort to George Prince der 
of Dexmark, ſucceeding King William III. ſoon diſperſed 3 
all their fears, by her declaring that ſhe was firmly re- Bot 
ſolved to carry on the ſame deſign which her predeceſſor” wi 
had formed, in order for reſtoring the balance of power in of 
Zurope. * 2 4 Pet 
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2. What was this deſign ? 1 

4. To force the King of France to recall his grandſon 
Philip, whom he had ſeated on the throne of Spain; and 
to beſtow that realm on Charles, the Emperor Lecpold s 
ſecond ſon. This was the chief motive of the grand alli- . 
ance that King F#l:;am had entered into with the Em 
and the States-General, anno 1701; and to which the Kings 
of Pruſſia and Portugal, the Duke of Sawey, and ſeveral 
other princes afterwards acceded. | ; 
4 9. Did the Queen herſelf form this glorious reſolu- 

ns, 367 7 3 

A. It being debated, in the privy council, whether war 
ſhould be declared againſt France and Spain, it was carried 
for the affirmative by a plurality of voices. N 

9. Did not this affair meet with oppoſition in the coun- 
cil? ** * 


A. It conſiſted of two different parties (which wiſe peo- 
ple know to be frequently no more than mere names, 
invented to impoſe upon mankind ;) wiz. the Tories, or 
rigid friends to epiſcopacy ; and the Figs, or thoſe of a 
moderate temper. The former, at whoſe head was the earl 
of Rocheſter, uncle to the Queen by the mother's fide, were 
for engaging in the war only as auxiliaries ; but the / Bige, 
the chief og whom were the dukes of Devenſbire and Se- 
merſet, inſiſted that it was abſolutely nece to make 

ood the engagements of his late Majeſty ; and the earl of 
arlborough, Leonded by the earl of Pembroke, cauſed the 
ſcale to turn on the Whigs fide; upon which war was de- 
clared againſt France, the 4th of May, 1702, _ © © 

5 Vhat was the event thereof ? £4 

A. An almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities, victo- 
ries and triumphs, on the fide of the allies, and particu- - 
. larly of the Exgliþb, during nine years ſucceſſively. | 

2. What were the moſt remarkable tranſactions in Flan- 
ders in 1702 ? F244 1 * 

A. The French army, under the command of marſhal 
Bouſſlers, having taken the field early, inveſted Key/er- 
-/waert, and drove the forces of the alles to the very gates 
of Ninieguen 5 but no ſooner had the earl of Marlborough 
pet himielf at the head of the confederate army, than the 
| | x French 
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French themſelves were obliged to fly, and keep on the de- 


fenſive ; and. were alſo diſpoſſeſſed of the places they held 


in the Spaniſb Guelderland, wiz. Venlo, Ruremonde, and Ste- 
venſwaert, after which the allies took the city and citadel 
of Liege. | 
9. What were the united fleets of England and Holland 
doing in this interval ? | 

A. The 21ſt of May her Majeſty declared his royal 
highneſs George Prii.ce of Denmark, lord high admiral of 

Exgland and Ireland. A reiolution having taken to 
execute a project formed by King William tor the ſtormin 
of Cadiz, a go. d number of land- forces were ſhipped of 
accordingly, uzder the duke of Ormond; but whether it 
were owing to the miſconduct of ſome of the commanders, 
who bent all their thoughts on the plunder of port Sz. Ma- 
ry, or to the diviſion which aroſe between Sir George Rooke 
the Engliſh admiral, and the general of the land forces, 
the attempt upon Cadrz ? wh ed abortive. we 
Q. What tion did the fleet perform in its return to 
Ergland? | FARE Es 

A. The admiral being informed by Mr. Beauvoir, chap- 
la n of the Pembroke, that a French ſquadron, conſiſting of 
thirty men of war, under the command of Monſ. Chateau 

Regnault, together with twenty-two Spaniſh galleons, rich- 
ly laden, were arrived at Vigo; he, in conjunction with 
the duke of Ormond, attacked them, the 12th of October, 
and took or burnt them a.]: after which the Exgliſb fleet 
returned home laden with plunder to the value of above a 
million ſterling. | Wir og nt 

2, What were the tranſactions in 1733 ; 

- 4. The duke of Marlborough opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of the important town of Borne; which 
was reduced in a few days. Afterwards the Preach acting 
defenfively, within the lines of Brabant, his grace be- 
ſieged and carried the town and caſtle of Huy; and this 
being done, the Engliſh general propoſed attacking the 
French in their lines; but that po nt being debated, it was 
judged impracticable; io that the allies. were obliged 
to end the campaign with the ſiege and conqueſt of Lin- 
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.ney from France, he th-reby made the whole empire trem 


the important ſervices he had done the empire? 
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9. Why did not the French exert themſelves this year in 


Flanders? 


4. Their policy was to ſtand on the defenſive, whilf 
their ſuperiority in /rayy, on the Rhine, and in the v 


| ay 
heart cf tie empire, gave theꝶ the moſt ſignal advantages. 


Tor whilſt the duke of Mar/dorongh was puriuing his G4. 


queſts in Flanders, Prince Eugene had gone from Hay, in 
order to ſolicit reinforcements at the court of Yienna ; and 


the duke of Sawoy, who had lately entered into. the grand 
alliance, was in the utmoſt danger of being forced out 6f 


chis dominions, had he not been immediately ſuccoured in 
an almoſt miraculous manner, by count Starembergh. 
Count Tallard had made himſelſ maſter of the town of Zri- 


/ac, and retaken the ſtro:ig fortreſs of Landau, after de- 


feating the German army at Spire; and the electior of Ba- 


varia, either trom a principle of ambition or reſentment, 


having declared in fat oir of France, had ſe zed the impe- 
rial cities of Un, Ratiſben, Augsburgh, and Paas; and 


being ſtrongly ſupported by great ſupplies of men and mo- 

ble, and threatened to march directly to Vienna. - 
J. What was done in this delicate juncture? a 
A. The Queen ot England, in 1704, by the advice of her 


: miniſters, took the generous reſolution of ſaving the em- 
. pie ; and the duke of Mar/torough, the principal author of 
. ths grand praject, having prevailed with the Srates-General 
to concur ther<in, he put himſelf at the head of the confe- 
derate army; marched into Germany with incredible ſpeed; 
drove the French and Bawarians from the intrenchments, 
which they had raiſed at Schellemberg, in order to prevent 


his croſſing the Dazube ; took the town of Donawert' fi- 
tuated on this river; and being afterwards joined by a con- 


ſiderable body of forces under the command of Prince Eu- 
gene, thele two illuſtrious heroes, the 13th of 4 


1704, 
N. S. attacked the French and Bavarian at Blenkeim, where 
they gained a moſt ſignal and complete victory; after 


which they drove the French out of Ger any, reduced Lan- 


dau, and conquered a'l Bavaria. 


'2. Was the duke of M wrlborough properly rewarded for 
A. Ab- 
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A. Abſtracted from the principality of Mindelbeim, 


which the Emperor beſtowed upon him; the rich trophies 


he brought from Bavaria, and the conſiderable preſents 
made him by ſeveral German princes; that great general, 
at his return to E:g/and, was honoured with the thanks and 
applauſes of both houſes of parliament; and the Queen 
gave him Wood/tack-park, where ſhe cauſed. to be built for 
Kim, at her on expence, the ſpacious palace of Blen- 
heim, to perpetuate to diſtant ages the memory of his vic- 
tory. This year Sir George Rooke, aſter having taken the 
almoſt impregnable fortreis of Gibraltar, the 14th of Juh, 
engaged the French fleet commanded by count de Toulouſe, 
off of Malaga, on which occaſion the victory remained 
doubtful. | | | 2 IS 

2. Were the allies equally ſucceſsful in all other parts 
this year ? : * 
A. Very far from it: for though England and Holland 
ſent ſuccours to the Portugueze, they yet were not able to 
prevent the Spaniards from making ſome little conqueſts ; 
and the French "3 de of Savey of ſeveral 
ſtrong holds in Laß. 89712 | 

2. What actions did the duke of Marlborough perform 


in $7981. RCM CORES 
A. He firſt marched at the head of the: beſt of the 
confederate army, towards the Mo/elle, in order to execute 
a a grand deſign on that ſide; but whether it were that the 
death of the Emperor Leopold, which happening at this 
Jjuncture, retarded the rations the Germans were to 
make; or from their uſual dilatorineſs, Prince Lewis of 
. Baden having failed the Engliſh general, by not ſending 
the troops, artillery, and other neceſſaries, which the 
empire had engaged to furniſh for the ſiege of Saar-Lew:s ; 
the duke of Marlborough was obliged to return with great 
precipitation 1nto Flanders, b 
| 5 Did not the French take advantage of his abſence? 
A. Yes, they ſoon recovered Huy and Leige : but whilſt 
they were taking meaſures, in order to prevent the duke's 
return to Flanders, that able general, by his prodigious 
diligence, got the ſtart of them, drove them out of Leige, 
diſpoſſeſſed them of Hay, and forced them to retreat within 
their lines, which he levelled, and thus put a great extent 


3 | . 


of 
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of country under contribution; and the Dutch frontiers 
were extended by the taking of Lever and Santwhet ; but 
whilſt the allies were atta the latter (a very inconſi- 
derable place) the French ſurprized the garriſon of Digſt. 

2, What was done in Germany? 

A. The ſudden retreat of the duke of Marlborough from 
the Moeſelle, having elated the courage of the French on 
that fide, they recovered Triers and Homburgh, and at- 
tacked the camp at Zauterbzrgh ; but the a who 
defended it, havi E oppoſed marſhals de Villar: 
and Marin, till ſuch. time as Prince Leit of Baden 
had drawn together 2 ſufficient to 1 them; 
they forced the French from their lines, and diſpaleſled 
them of Dre/enheim, Haguenau, and other poſts ; 9 0 the 
Germans extended their quarters 9 into the: nem I 
country. G 

9. Were the allies as ſucceſsful in Portugal ? 

4. The earl of 'Galway had fucceeded duke Schomberg, 
in the command of the Enokh forces in that . you Ip 
and having, by his wiſdom and vigilance, reftored order 
to the confederate army, fortune at firſt proved pret 2 
vourable to them, by their taking of Saluaterra and, 
van; and diſpoſſeſſing the 3 of Sarcas, 2 
4 Alcantara, and Albuquerque ; but they failed of their main 
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e 
. deſign, (the reducing of .Badajox) b Cp 1 
e that hap to. the lord , he loſin ht _ 
8 hand; whence he was forced to hom the — Fug — an 
0 ſiege to baron Fagel, whom marſhal de Tee obliged twraiſe | 
f it. | 
7 2. Did any remarkable tranſaction happen in other 
e parts ? | 
j W, The moſt Weges event this y rota the re- 
t ucing -the of Barcelona, whole province 
Cetas, — the power of King Charles III. This 
| grand project had been formed by the Prince of H 
ſt Darmſtadt ; but, though this commander had been un- 
5 fortunately ſlain in the attack of Mentjuich, yet the ea 
* of Peterborough went on with ſo, much 0 and reſo- 
8 lution, when he ſaw the ice was broke; that he him-. 
i {elf ſhould reapall the glory of this enterprize'; that mak- 
it ing himſelf maſter of Barca in a few days, the whole 


of prin- 
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principality ſubmitted to him, and implored the protection 
of her Majeſty Queen Anne. 


9. Why did not the French ſend immediately a ſtrong 


force to ſuccour Catalonia? | 
A. They were attacked from ſo many quarters, that it 


was impoſſible for them to make head againſt all; not to 


mention their having followed a plan this year, that did 
not meet with ſucceſs ; which was, to put an end to the 
war in Tah, as it exhauſted them both of men and money; 


ſo that, keeping upon the defenſive in all other parts, they 


exerted their utmoſt efforts, in order to oppreſs and reduce 
the duke of Savey; but this prince maintained his ground 
with the moſt heroic bravery ; and the campaign of 1706 
changed the face of affairs entirely, | 

9, What were the chief events thereof? | | 

A. France, that ſeldom fails of new reſources, had for- 
med, in the beginning of the year, three grand projects; 
whereof the firſt was totally to ruin King Charles's p 
in Spain; the ſecond, to diſpoſſeſs the allies cf all their 
conqueſts in Flanders; and the third, to put an end to 
the war in Jaly, (as was obſerved) by driving Prince Eu- 
gene back to the Trentin, and — the duke of Savoy 
from his capital; this being the only city left him in all 
his domimons. e | 

2: Did theſe mighty projects meet with ſucceſs ? 

4. No; they every one miſcarried : in the firſt place, 
Sir Jobn Leake, arriving very ſeaſonably to ſuccour Bar- 
celona; and, upon his approach, having obliged count 4 
Teoxlouſe.to retire with the utmoſt precipitation, who with 
the French fleet, kept the town blocked up by ſea; King 
Philip and marſhal de Tee, who were carrying on the 
fiege of that place by land, were forced to raiſe it the 
more haſtily, as the carl of Peterborough was beginning to 

harraſs' them with a body of troops he had juſt drawn 
together. This event happened the 12th of May, N. 8. 
a day very remarkable on account of the ſun's ſuffering a 
total eclipſe. In the ſecond place, the duke of Marl. 
borough, eleven days after, entirely defeated, at Ramillies, 
the j rench army commanded by the duke of Bavaria, 
and niarthal'd Pilleroy which victory was followed 24 
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neral revolution in the Low Countries, where an un- 
interrupted ſeries of conqueſts attended the confederate 
army; Louvain, Malines, Liere, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Bruges, opening their gates to them. In the third 
place, Prince Eugene N 95 his great ability, remov- 
ed the ſeveral obſtacles laid in his way; and by one of the 
moſt memorable marches ever known, having joined the 
duke of 'Sawey ; theſe two Princes attacked, even in their 
very trenches, the French army commanded by the duke 
of Orleans and marſhal de Marfin, with ſo much reſolu- 
tion and bravery, that they routed them totally, This 
event happened the 7th of September, N. S. and was im- 
mediately followed with the relieving of Turin, which 
having ſuſtained a ſiege of four months, was reduced to 
the utmoſt extremities; and, ſome time - after, with the 
total expulſion of the French out of all Zaly; a bitter pill 
to them, though they gilded it over by a treaty concluged 
at Milan, by which they engaged themſelves to evacuate 
all the ſtrong holds poileſſed by them, in King Philip's 
name in Lombardy. 221640 | 388 

L. What became of this Prince, after the fatal bloy he 
received at Barcelona ?. ( 545483 | 3 

A. He would never have been able to return again into 
Sain, bad the allies but made a proper advantage of the 
tavourable opportunity with which they were preſented, 
of conquering the whole kingdom. Ti; true, indeed, 
that marquis de las Minas, and the carl of Gakway, Wh 
commanded. the confederate army; aſter reducing Alean- 
tara, Placentia, and ſome other towns, marched immedi- 
ately to Madrid, which, ¶ June 24th) acknowledged King 
Charles III. But King Charles, inſtead of going thither to 


join them, with the ſame diſpatch, (whether it were owing 


to a miſunderſtanding that happened between that monarch's 
firſt miniſter, and the earl of Peterborough ; or from the 
jealouſy which the latter entertained of lord Galway, and 
the apprehenſions he was under, leſt he ſhould deprive him 
of the glory of conquering all S j)] King Charks, I 
ſay, went to pay his.devotions, very unſeaſonably, at Ne- 
tre Dame de Mlonſerrat, and afterwards- made a necdleſs 
Viſit to the city ef Sarageſſa; "_ on the other hand, the 
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earl of Peterborough amuſed himfelf in the kingdom of Ya. 
tenera, Thus neither of them joined the Portuguexe army, 
till after it had, during a long time, exhauſted itſelf to no 
purpoſe, in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and the camp 
of Guadalaxara; und they had thus given King Philiy 
time to return into Sai, at the head of -a vigorous and 
ſuperior army; a circumſtance which obliged the allies to 
retire with great precipitation into Valencia. This year 
is likewiſe memorable, for the nion of the two kingdoms, 
E »zlahd and Scotland, which took place the iſt of May, 
1 . | | 

19: What were the remarkable incidents in 1707 ? 

A. This year plainly ſhews the viciſlitude of all things; 
for the French, having made greater efforts to recover their 
loſſes than the allies did to improve their victories, tortune 
ſeemed to declare in favour of the former. In Hain, the 
earl of Galway having attacked, very unieaſonably (with- 
out King Charles's conſent, and againſt the advice of the 
earl of Peterborough) the Spaniſh army, much ſuperior to 
his own, at Almanz a, commanded by the duke of Ber- 
wick ; he was entirely defeated, the 25th of April, and 
forced, with the ſhattered remains of his army, to abandon 


| the kingdom of Valencia, and to retire into Catalonia. This 


victory having puffed up the Spaniards, they diſpoſſeſſed 
the Portuguaze of Serpa and Moura, andafterwards took Ci- 
wvidad Rodrigo; during which the duke of Orleans beſieged 
the city of Frida with ſucceſs. On the other hand, mar- 
ſhal Yillays having forced the lines and intrenchments of 
the Germans at Biehl and Stelhoffen, and exacted heavy 
contributions from the duchy of Mirtemberg; would cer- 
tainly have puſhed on the conqueſts of his victorious army, 
bad not the elector of Hanover, (late King of Great-Bri- 
| tain) who took upon himſelf the command of the forces of 
the empire, (reinforced by the Saxons whom the duke of 
Marlborough ſent Him) checked the progreſs of his arms; 
or rather, had he not been obli to | ſen off large de- 
tachments in order to ſave Toulon, to which the duke of 
Sawoy and Prince Eugene, aſſiſted by the Engliſb fleet un- 
der Sir Cloude/ley Shovel, had laid ſiege. The Engliſb were 
ſo much the more affected with the ill ſucceſs of this great 
enterpiize, as the duke of Marlboron gb had I 
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but in vain, to bring the French to an engagement in. 
Flanders, they always keeping in inacceſſible. intrench- 
ments. In. fine, the Emperor was the only ſovereign. 
among the confederates, who this year had the axt of fiſh- 
ing in troubled waters; for whilſt both his friends and en<- 
mies were employed in other parts, his forces compleated 
the conqueſt of. the kingdom of Naples, But, ſpite of the 
various ill ſucceſs of laſt campaign, the two houſes of the 
firſt parliament of Great-Britain,, as a teſtimony of their 
zeal and affection, preſented an addreſs. to her Majeſty, 
wherein they declared; That no peace could be ſaſt or henour- 
able, for ber Majefty, or her allies, in ca/e Spain and the Weſt- 
Indies avere ſuffered to remain under the government of ile 
houſe of Bourbon. : | 
2, What ſteps did Lewis XIV. take upon the news, 
thereof; | Le. be 
4, He hoped to make the authors of that ad lreſs r-pent 
of what they had done; and;being puffed up with. the {mall. 
hc gained by him in 1707; he formed two grand. 
rojects for the year 1708. The. firſt was, to make the 
n of the Queen of Great- Britain, the ſeat of the 
war, and to fix the Pretender, whom he ſtiled King James 
III. upon the throne: the ſecond to drive the allies from 
the conqueſts atchieved by them aſter the battle of Ramil. 
lies But both theſe enterprizes met with a ſucceſs equal ta. 
the raſhneſs with which they had been «undertaken, and 
fortune, which ſeemed. to waver; the foregoing year, now. 
turned the ſcale in favour of the grand alliance. The Eng- 
ih having put to ſea a, ſtrong ſquadron of forty men of 
war, under the command of Sir Ces Byng, in February, 
which was much earlier than the French expected; the - 
Pretender, who was on hoard their fleet, did but juſt ſhew 
himſelf on. the coaſts of Scatland, he not daring to go 
aſhore ; and thought himſelf very happy, in having eſcaped 
the purſuit of the, Exg/i/b, who took one ſhip, with teveral. 
of his officers on board. LN © SD 
9. Did the French gain their point in Flandern? 
4. Yes, the credit which the Elector of Bawarje ſtill 
preſerved in that . joined ta the artful, management 
of count de Byrghych, ſo far influenced the inhabitants of 
Ghent and Brugez, that they PEI opened their gatès 
3 to 
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to the French troops; and as the dukes of Vendome and 
Burgundy, who commanded them, had gained aday's march 
over the duke of Marlberengb, this muſt infalliby have 


greatly perplexed the allies, had not monſieur Lahene, go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Ghent, amuſed the enemy during two 


the duke cf Marlborough, with a reinfercement of above 
30,000 Imperialiſit; and thele two heroes having marched 
wath great diligence to the camp at Leſfnes; croſſed: the 
Dender, and < "area's the Schelde at Oudenard ; came up 
with the French near this laſt place, which the latter flat- 
tered themſelves they ſhould carry, before the confederates 
could advance to ſuccour them. I he French generals might 
indeed have avoided coming to a battle: but dependin on 
the advantage of the ground, and the ſuperioruy of their 
forces, they reſolved to venture an engagement, but had 
cccaſion to repent ; for now victory declared in favour of 
tte allies ; and knew no other heroes than thoſe ſhe had 
crowned with never fading laurels at Blenbeium, Ramellics, 
and Tarix. As the ground gave even the confederate in- 


don broken and routed; and would have been totally 
defeated, had not the night favoured the retreat of the 
ſcattered remains of the French army,- which withdrew to 
Ghent and Bruges, in order to take breath. The Princes cf 
France, and the Pretender were fad eye-witneſſes of this 
defeat ; but the electoral Prince of Hanover (late King of 
Great-Pritain) who was in the confederate army, fought 
with the utmoſt bravery, and acquired immortal glory. 
This action happened the 11th of July, N. 8. 
| S What did the viQtors after this ? Sts 
They marched and laid fiege to Lz/e, a city of great 
importance. This very beld enterprize ſurprized all Eu- 
rote, and alarmed the French, whe, in the mean time, ex- 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to prevent its ſuc- 
ceeding. Their generals, although reinforced by the gar- 
. ſons of ſeveral places, which the duke of Berwick had 
brought them, did not - dare to attack the army com- 
manded by the immortal Mariborougb, that covered the 
ſiege; but contented themſelves with cutting from the 3 


days. Whilſt theſe things were doing, Prince Eugene joined 


Roy ſcarce an opportunity cf engaging, that of the French 
was 
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all communication with Brufſel:, which, city ſupplied them 
with all their ammunition and proviſions, Hereupon the 
duke of 'Marlborough tho re- pedient; for this 
general, having ſent for a | body 0 f forces, which, 
under the command of general Erle, had alarmed che 
coaſts of Frauce, and taken poſt at e ; he, by that 
means, opened a communication with OFend, whence he 
ſent for a conſiderable quantity of all neceſſaries. Duke 
de Vendome having notice of this, ſent Monfieur de la Motte 
at the head of 24,000 men, in order for him to intercept 
it; but general Webb, whom the duke of Marlborough 
had diſpatched with 6000 men to Sa the — 
totally routed the French at Wynend, whereupon the 
cunvoy arriving happily at the camp of the allies, the 
city of Li/le 1 ſome days after, wiz. the 23d of 
October, 1708. N. S. but the gers, being tender of the 
lives of a brave ſet of men, and willing to preſexve a work. 
„ ee e ep e W 
on © n 

8. What dthe French after this? 

They redoubled their efforts, in order to diftreſs the 
allies. For this purpoſe, duke % Yendome, having won 
the poſt atiLefſngen, and cut off the communication of the 
allies with Offend, by means of great inundations between 
Bruges and Newport, and by their intrenchments along the 
Scbelde; ſent ſeveral parties into the field in order to har- 
raſs the Dureh, and particularly to plunder and ravage the 
diſtri of Bois-le-duc. But the generals of the allies be- 
ing indefatigably intent upon their buſineſs ; and the duke 
of — aving found means to get proxiſions out 
af the country of Artois, and the diſtricts of Furnes and 
Dixmude ; the Elector of Bavaria, as his laſt reſuge, 

marched to attack Bruſſels, at the head of 15, 00 

men; but Paſchal, the governor of that city, ſuſ- 
tained the ſeveral attacks of — enemy with ſo mu reſo- 
lution and na Fe and Prince Eugene, in conjunction 
with the duke of Marllorongb, having routed the French 
who guarded Scheld, came, or rather flew, ſo ſeaſonably 
to their aid, that the duke of Bavaria was obliged to re- 
tire (November 27, N. S.) with the utmoſt precipitation 
and confuſion ; ſome days after which, > N. "i; 
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marſhal Pexflers ſurrendered the citadel of Liſ upon ho- 


nourable terms. Tis probable that the French ima- 
gining that as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, the allies, 
would content themſelves with the conqueſt of this im- 
portant place, they thence had been ndnades ſeparate 
their army; but the duke of Mar/bereugh and Prince Eu- 
gene, who were affected with the loſs of Ghent, reſolved to 
take it before the end of the campaign. They inveſted 
it accordingly the 2oth of December, N. S. opened the 
trenches the 24th ; and ſpite of the great ſeverity of the 
winter, they forced Monſieur de la Motte to ſurrender up 
the town the 31, though he had 30 battalions and 19 
ſquadrons with him. The reduQicn. of Ghent was fol- 
lowed by the enemy's abandoning Bruges, Placandael, and 
Eeffingen ; and in the whole, we may juſtly affirm that we 
ſhall not find, in all the modern. hiſtorians, a campaign 
carried on to ſo unuſual a length; or ſo renowned for a 


ee ſeries of memorable actions, as that of which we 
- | 


ve here given a general idea. ( 

9. What remarkable tranſactions h this year in 
other parts of Europe? bets 

A. The duke of Savey, like an able politician, ſeized: 
this favourable opportunity of revenging himſelf upon 
Erance ; and: having el the vigilance. of marſhal Fil. 
lars, who was ordered to oppoſe his march over mount 
Cenis, his Royal Highneſs (as though he had intended to 
penetrate into Dauphin) turning ſhort towards Sgſana, 


diſpoſſeſſed the French (they making but little refiſtance) of 


the fortreſs of Exilles, of fort /a Perugia, the valley of Sr. 
Martin, and Feneftrellzs. By means of theſe conqueſts, 
this prince ſecured his own dominions againſt Fraxce, and 
gained a free entrance into the enemy's country, and, ab- 
ſtracted from this great advantage, made a fortunate diver- 
fion in favour of Charles. III; ſo that, as duke de Noazlles 
was obliged to ſend a large detachment to reinforce mar- 
ſhab Villart, he, by that means, was prevented from jend- 
ing any detachment towards. Rofillor. The duke of Or- 
leans, indeed, diſpoſſeſſed the allies of the c:ty of Torre; 
and cheyalier 4 Hasfie/& of thoſe. of Draa and Alicant; but 


Sir John Leak and general Stanhepe,. gained much greater 


advantages over King Philip; the formes by — 1 
illan 
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iſland and kingdom of Sardinia, to the obedience of King 
Charles ; and the latter by the conqueſt of Port-Mahon 
and the whole iſland of Minorca, which he preſerved for 
the Britiſb nation. On the other hand, the Spam,) ha- 
ving kept upon the defenſive in Z/remadura, the Porti gu xe 
army, reintorced with ſome Eng liſb troops, put Mouræ and 
Serpa, which had been abandoned by the enemies, into a 
ſtate of de ſence; and, making an incurſion 1000 aul e, 
got ſome plunger there. 
2. Whatremarkable wanſkBjods happened in 3 
A. The Elector of Hanover, with ſome indifferent im- 
perial forces, and but ill ided; baffled the deſign 
which the duke of Bavaria had formed: of penetrating in- 
io the: empire; inſomuch that the latter, bnding he could 
do nathing in Mſate, went, towards the end af the cam- 
ign, and: attacked Bruelr, but with" ill Tacteſs) Not 
after, Great-Britain was in deep aſſti Scion; on account 
of the death. of Prince George of Denmark,” which happened 
the 28th of October, 17108. He was, a wiſe, uſt, kind 
Prince; and, with his conſort Queen Anne, proved a moſt 
perfect pattern of conjugal affection. He loved the Eng- 
liſ nation; was belos by them, and- univerſally 
ted. Farther, the year 1708 is remarkable for many great- 
events.: The Muſcovites gained ſeyeral advantages over the 
Swedes. ; the Elettor Palatine was reſtored to the poſſeſſion 
+ 8 Upper Palatinate, with the rank and title which had 
been veſted in the houſe of Bavaria, by the treuty of 
Munfeer ; ; the Elector of Brunfevick- Lunenburgh or Hanover, 
was, at laſt, acknowledged: as ſuch by the eleftoral col-' 
legs. 3 the duke of $awoy received the — of Mantra 
rat; the ban of the empire Was publiſhed” 
—_— the. duke of Mantua. Laſtly, by the -offices 
and powerful-ſolicitations of Great-Britarn a the br tor 
General, the ſucceſſion to the principality of ve nyo Was” 
decided in favour of the King 1k Priffia. | 
What happened in 1709 ? __ 
A. The King of France finding that, infteattof ſacevhd2" 
ing in his laſt projects, the allies had gained freſh” advan- 
tages over the two crons, liftened- at ſaſt to the ſotrou ful 
voice of his ſubjects, Who, 3 with the miſeries of 
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war and famine, earneſtly beſought him to procure them 
peace and bread ; whereupon, by the interpoſition of Mon- 


tieur Petkum, the miniſter of Ho/fein, a negotiation was 


carried on at the Hague. 
2.- What was the reſult thereof? 


A. Preſident de Romille, and e . de Torcy, with the 
miniſters of the Emperor; of Great Britain, and the States- . 


General, agreed (May 28th) on forty articles preliminary to 


a general peace; but as it was ſtipulated, by one of theſe 
articles, that King Philip ſhould reſign and quit Spain in two 


months, Lewis XIV. did not think proper to acquieſce with 


ſuch conditions; and thence did not imagine himſelf obliged 
to ratify the preliminaries his miniſters had ſigned. 
' 2, What meaſures did the allies take on this occaſion ? 
4. Exaſperated at the equivocal proceedings of the 
French, they reſolved to improve their laſt advantages, and 
proſecute; the war with vigour, Accordingly; Prince Zu- 
ene and the duke of Marlborough put themſelves at the 
head of the confederate army ; when marching towards 
the enemy, they found them intrenched in the plain of 
Lens, under the command of marſhal Villars; but ſeeing it 
would be impoſſible to bring them to an engagement, the 
allies beſieged the important city of Tournay; and in two 
months from the firſt opening of the trenches, both the 
city and * citadel ſurrendered... Some days after the allies 
+ attacked the French, who being advantageouſly encamp- 


ed, and. entrenched at. Blaregenies or Malplaguct; and 


La 


fighting with great bravery under the command of mar- 
hals de Villars and Boufllers, repulſed the confederates ſe- 
veral times, and made a dreadful laughterraf the Dutch. 
infantry; but they, at laſt, were obliged to ſubmit to the 


vigour and ſuperior-bravery of the Eagliſ, who, headed 


by the earl of Oriaq, general Withers, the courageous. 


duke of Argyle, and others, drove the French from their 
ſtrongeſt entrenchments, and opened a paſſage to the ca- 


valry of the allies, who ſoon forced thoſe of the enemy to 
retire... Marſhal 4% Villar, — the heat of the action, 
having received a dangerous wound from Capt. Gay, Which, 

4 | 441 2.) 10 Je 


'# Seprember 4» N. 8. + September 11, N. 8. 
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Uke a brave and experienced captain, made an orderly re- 
treat. Thus vidtory attended on the confederate arms, 
which, however coſt them * dear; but it was ſcoa crowned 
by the taking of Mans, the 2oth of October, which the 
French would gladly have covered.. 2 

2. Did the allies triumph equally every where? 

A. Nothing, or worſe than nothing, was done in Ger- 
many; which at laſt obliged the Elector of Hanover to lay 
down his command, his army being in a weak condition, 
and in want of all neceſſaries. The campaign in Piedmont 
and Dauphine fell greatly ſhort of expectation, occaſioned: 
by the diſputes that arofe between the courts of Vienna 
and Turin, concerning the claim which the duke of Say 
laid to certain dependencies of the Milaneſe, | The Spani- 
ards, under the command of the marquis de Baye, defeated: 
the Portugueze on the banks of Cayn; and the earl of 
Galway, who had been unſucceſsful. ever ſince the unfor- 
tanate battle of Almanza ; very narrowly eſcaped being 
taken priſoner. Some days before, lieutenant-gener 
Stanhope had advanced with the Exglißb fleet, in order to 
ſuccour the caſtle. of Micant. ;, but finding this 1mprattica- 
ble, he had it ſurrendered upon honourable terms, in or- 
der to ſave the lives of a few ſurviving brave men, Who 
had behaved with the utmoſt gallantry. Gn the other hand 
S Staremberg, who the year before had checked 

e progreſs of the duke of Orleans arms in Catalonia, 


poſſeſſed himſelf of Balaguer, where he took 900 priſon- 


ers. Abſtracted from the above mentioned events, re- 
lating to the grand alliance, the year 1709 will be ever 
memorable for the ſignal victory gained by the Cxar of 
 Muſcevy* at Pultoway,. the 8th of. OF, „ N., S. over the 
King of Sweden; whoſe army having been entirely de- 
feated, that unfortunate Prince was obliged to fly for ſhel- 
ter to Bender in the Turkiſh territories, where he was received 
with greater humanity than he. might have met with from 
the Chriſhans. Wand | 
2. What. were the tranſictions of 17407; E 
A. As ſoon as the campaign of the preceding year was 
ended in Flanders, the French made new overtures of peace: 
and M. Petkum was again employed in renewing the negc= 
; bet E r 
Tb r 18,000 men, and the French about 15,c00.. 
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tiations; but the conferences held at Gertraydenbergh, from 


March to Fuly, proved as unfucceſsful as thoſe of the Hagae 


had been the year before : Upon this the minifters of France 
withdrew, bat not without diſcovering ſome reſentment 
againſt thoſe of the States-General; they having carried 
on the negotiations in the name of the reft of the allies, 
upon pretence that due reſpect had not been paid to their 
character. 

i What was the true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of this ſe- 
con 


e e ? 
Dutch ſtrongly inſiſted, that King Philip ſhould 


1. up x web and the Weſt- Indies ; ; but the French were 
—— ſhould remain in his power. Farther, 
being excited — the diſtractions which the noted Dr. Sa- 
chewerel had raiſed in England; and having, by their 
emiffaries, and particularly by Abbé Gautier, ſounded ſuch 
as were bent upon the duke of Marlborough's ruin, and 
alſo of thofe miniſters who adhered to him; the French, I 
fay, depending upon ſuch a ſudden change in England, as 
might be favourable. to their intereſts, would agree to no 
other terms than the promiſing to furniſh a conſiderable 
ſam of money, in order to oblige King Philip to quit Spain, 
aud content himſelf with Sardinia and Sicily ; but the Dutch 
g to accept of this offer, the French ſuddenly broke 

the conferences at Gertruydenberg, Fuly 13, 1710, 

8. 

A. What ſteps did the allies now take? 

4 The Dutch made heavy complaints againſt the in- 
triguing proceedings of the French, who, under ſpecious 
pretences, had eluded the fundamental point of the laſt ne- 

iation; ; and Queen Anne, who had not, as yet, changed 
er views with regard to the affairs of Europe, approved 
the conduct of the States General. Thus the war bein 
protracted, Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlberongb — 
the cities of Doavay, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire. 
2. What was tranſacted in other parts? 
A. The Elector of Hanover, having prudently 


the command of the army of the empire, and the duke of 


| Savoy, abſtracted from his diſcontent at the court of V. 
enna, being indiſpoſed, and incapable of * nothing 
er 


was done worth 8 notice of, either many or 
Piedmont : 


1710. e 0211, ot 


Piedmont': However, to make amends ſor this, the cam - 
paign was carried on very briſkly in Spin, and crowned, 
with ſignak ſucceſs: for King Philip _— ut himſelf at 
the head of his army, which was reinforced by: ſome Val. 
ons, advanced firſt towards Balaguer; making a ſhew as 
tho' he-intended to attack King Charles, who was encamp'd- 
near that place, with a much inferior foree. The armies 
continued during fome days in fight of ane another withou 
fighting; but no ſooner were thoſe of the allies join 
by the reinforcement which lieutenant- general Stanhope had 


brought from Haly, and ſome other troops from the Lan- 


pourdan, than King Charles marched towards the enemy; 
and general —_ having paſſed the Noguera with great 
diligence, where he met with nineteen ſquadrons df Spa- 
niards, ſupported by two brigades of foot, poſted at Alue- 
nara ; attacked them ¶ Jui . N. S.] with fo much vi- 
aur, that in leſs than half an hour, he, with fifteen ſqua- 
rons of horſe and dragoons, broke them, put about f- 
teen hundred of them to the ſword, and would have gained 
a compleat victory, if the night coming on, had not. fa- 
youred their retreat under the cannon of Lerida. © 
What did King Charles after this. 32 1 
. He purſued his competitor with incredible ſpeed, 


* up with kim ¶ Auguſt 2oth, N. S.) near Jara- 


20a, totally routed his army, in ſight of that city, into 
which the conquerors entered in a triumphant manner. 
King Philip, who, by reafon of his indiſpoſition, had been 
prevented from coming to the battle, withdrew with a 
ſmall guard: whilſt the ſcattered remains of his army diſ- 


perſed themſelves in different parts. Fortune here favour'd' 


the allies with a frefh opportunity of making themſelves 
maſters of all Spain, had they known how to improve it; 
but, inſtead of ſending a confiderable force towards Na- 
varre, to intercept the ſuccours which duke de Yendome 
was bringing 4 

Madrid, either from the hopes they entertained of plun- 
dering Caftide, or of being reinforced by the Portuguese. 
Fruſtrated in the latter, and terrified: with the apprehen+ 
lions, which increaſed daily, of being overpowered by 
King Philip's forces, the allies. took. a reſolution of re- 
tiring into Catalonia; but in their retreat, the enemy 8 

4 8 


e vanquiſhed, they marched direQly to 


- 
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ſued them ſo: cloſe, that eight battalions, and as many 
ſquadrons of Exgl;þ, having fortified themſelves very un- 
ſeaſonably in the little town of Brihuega, duke de YVendome 
attacked them on a ſudden, and obliged them to ſurrender. 
themſelves priſoners of war, December g, N. S. 


9, What did Teer Staremberg, when he heard of the 


danger the Engl; were in? Sie belies vals 

4. He marched back, with the Germans and Durch, in 
order to ſuccour them; but unfortunately meeting with 
the Spaniſh army near Villa-uicigſa, he was obliged to come 
to an engagement, December 10, N. 8. The battle was 
hot and bloody, and parted only by the night. The allies 
aſcribed the victory to-themſelves, and indeed they had 
ſome marks of it; but the Spaniard; gathered the fruits of 
it, and obliged them to quit Arragon, and fortify themſelves 
in Catalonia. Thus the ill ſt 144 of the allies at Brihuega, 
tarniſhed the laurels they had. won at. Alnenara and Sara- 
geha; and ſpite of thoſe two defeats, King Philip had the 

atisfaction and advantage to receive the molt fignal teſtimo- 

nies of the fidelity of the 0: - ga ; and likewiſe to ſee 
Balaguer abandoned by the allies. 2 * 

2, How, was this ſucceſs taken in England? 


A. It greatly troubled the duke of Mar/borough's friends, 


hero, were overjoyed... 10 
rp. 1 What was thais view in this ? Dr Foe 

A. They naturally imagined, that the ſureſt means to 
make him no longer uſeful, would be to conclude a peace; 
and the ill ſucceſs which had attended the 2 of the al- 


Whilſt thoſe who were bent upon the ruin of that illuſtrious 


Les in Spain, at the cloſe of this campaign, ſerved them for. 


a handle to inſinuate, that a peace was abſolutely neceſfary; 
not to mention that it alſo advanced the projects they had. 
already concerted with the French agents. 

2, Who was at the head of this pacifick cabal? 

A. Robert Harley, Eſq; (afterwards earl of Oxford) an. 
able man, and of an infinuating addreſs. His. credit was 
great in the Houſe of Commons, they having choſen him 

eaker in three ſucceſſive. parliaments. , This gentleman, 
though he had been diſmiſſed from his poſt of ſeeretary of 


ſtate, had yet managed matters ſo well, that he ſtill had free, 
though private, acceſs to the Queen, 9. 1 
| | wg 
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* In what manner did he execute his projets? * 
A. He began by making her Majeſty entertain an ill 


opinion of the Vhigs, who, at the trial of Pr. Sacheveret, 


had delivered their notions with great freedom, concerning 
kingl dignity, and hereditary hs. He afterwards ob- 
ſerved to the Queen, who was jealous of her authority, the 
pre NO which the duke and ducheſs of Marido- 
rough, as alſo their near relations, had gained in the ad- 
miniſtration, as well as in the diſpoſal of favours and em- 
ployments. Her Majeſty's mind being thus predujiced, 
the Tories began by removing Charles Spencer, earl of Sun- 
derland, ſon-in-law to the duke of Marlborough, from his 
poſt of ſecretary of ſtate *. The excellent earl of Goabl. 
phin, whoſe only ſon had married the eldeſt daughter of 
the aforeſaid duke, was quickly after obliged to refign/his 
poſt cf lord high-treaſurer : in the next place, the V big 
parliament, which had been devoted to that miniſter, was 
diſſolved, and another called, which p a Tory one; 
and wholly at the devotion of the Triumvirate, Who go- 
. 2s the three realms, in the Queen's name, till her de- 
2. Who compoſed this Triumwirate # © 2666 VF. 
A. The earl cf Oxford, whoſe character has been ak 
ready drawn, and who, ſoon after, was made lord high- 
treaſurer: Sir Simon Harcourt, who was appointed lord- 
keeper, and afterwards lord-high chancellor, and a 
of the realm; and Mr. Henry 2 Tobn, (a great genus) 
who was firſt nominated ſecretary of ſtate, and next created 
viicount Bolingbroke. - 30: 1521533) Y, 
A; What was done with the duke of Marlborough? 
A. As the above miniſters were not yet well {ettled.in'- 
their poſts, or had not riveted themſelves ſtrongly enough 
with France, they, for decorum ſake, permitted this illuſ- 
trious warrior, the glory of his country, to enjoy the fſu+ 
preme command of the army during ſome time longer... 
92, What actions did his grace perform in 17117 
A. Prince Eugene being returned into Germam with the 
Imperial and Palatine troops, in order to oppoſe the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria's deſigns, who was advancing towards the 


— 
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I 
duke of Marlborough was, able to. do, was to force the / 
French lines, which they looked; upon as impenetrable, and pM 
— take Bouchain , in ſight of the enemy, though 100,000 * 
rong. b 
2: What tranſactions happened in Germany 2 qu! 
A. None remarkable, excepting that King Charles III. 2 
was peaceably elected and crowned Emperor of Germany, yy 
in the room of his brother Jeſipb, who died of the ſmail- "_ 
pox, the 17th of April, 1711. 1 bp 
S. Did that monarch's death occaſion any change in the 8 
affairs of Europe? cur 
A. The Engliſh miniſters, who were pacifically inclined, 13 
took advantage thereof, in order to accept of a peace up- be 
on the conditions which Monſieur ll ” 
name of the French, and whoſe preliminaries were ſigned p 


the 27th. of September. But as the duke of May/horagh 
refuſed to enter into their-meaſures, he, the 31ſt of Decem- 
ber, was removed from all his employments, and the com- 
mand of the army beſtowed upon the duke of Or. 

2; What did this new. general perform in 121272 

A. He ſuffering himſelf to be governed by the miniſters 
who had raiied him, let ſlip a fine opportunity of deſeat- 
ing the Frauch, and which prince Eugene would: gladly 
have improved ; refuſed, to join with that prince in form -· 
ing the ſiege of Langrect, drew off the Eugliſb forces from 
the allies, and publiſhed. a trace with France, Fuly 16th 
N. S. which not only gave occaſion to the defeat of the 
allies at Deænain, but: alſo the raiſing: of the ſiege of Lan- 
dreci, together with the loſs of Dowway, Bauchain, and 


Vo What memorable events. happened in 17132 
Al Spite of the ſtrong remonſtances made by the Elec- 

tor of Hanover, yet the pacific 3 eee 
had already begun to negotiate publicly a peace wi 
France; and had formed a congreſs far that purpoſe at 
Utrecht, which was 1 29, 1712, whither the 
allies were at. laſt: obliged: to ſend their ſeveral: plenipo- 
tentiaries. 2 England 72 acted as 3 
and Queen Aune and Lexis XIV. having previouſly a 

upon the conditions of peace, gel the ſeveral 


princes, 
September 23. 


* 
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princes, who formed the grand alliance to accede to them, 
the Emperor excepted, who was afterwards forced to make 
a ſeparate treaty at Baden. Thus King Philip was left in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Span; throne ; whence the victories 
and triumphs of the Allies, during this: long war, carried 
on at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, evapo- 
rated almoſt into ſmoak. This peace was ſigned April 11, 
1713, N. 8. | | 
2 Did Queen Anne long enjoy the peace ſhe had pro- 

cured ? | Br | Pap? by 

A. Inſtead of calming all Europe, as was her Majeſty's 
intention, ſhe involved herſelf in numberleſs domeſtic trou- 
bles, which ſoon brought her to her grave. 

2, What was the cauſe of thoſe uneaſineſſes? 

A. The perſons that formed the Triumwrirate, who, as. 
is uſual with courtiers, had united merely from different 
olitical views, and for the ſake of private intereſt; find- 
ing they were diſappointed of their reſpective hopes, came 
at laſt to a rupture, which they carried to ſuch a height, 
that, laying aſide. the reverence they owed to a miſtreſs, 
who had diſtingviſhed them with the higheſt markes of her 
favour, they did not ſeruple to break out into: open invec- 
tives, even in her preſence; after which the earl of Ox- 
ford was removed from his of lord high-treaſurer. 
Her Majeſty, al weighed: down by the burden of her 
infirmities, was ſo deeply afflicted to ſee herſelf abuſed” by 
thoſe very miniſters. to whom ſhe had yielded all her conk- 
dence; that being ſeized with a kind of lethargy, ſhe ex- 
pired ſome days . vis. on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1 Ut. on 
which day the elector of Hanover was proclaimed King of 
Great-Britaing e. 1 LR) 

A. To confider her private character, ſhe was virtuous, 
charitable and a perfect model of piety, * As a Gvereign, 
ſhe was eaſy, kind and generous. Her Majeſty was ex- 
tremely- regretted by moſt of her ſubjects, who had loved 
her with filial affection, during the whole courſe- of her 
reign. She left na children, though ſhe had four daughters 
and two ſons; ieularly William duke of Ghoucefter,. 
who died in his tenth year, and of whom the Eg had 
entertained the moſt glorious hopes. 3 

: * 
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King Gzoror, L* Sovereign of England, 
And Seventh of Great-Britain. 


From 1714 to 1727. 


Emperor.  Bewzpict XIII, 1723 
Cnantes VI. 171 n 
| f Popes. | Kings of France. 
CLemenT XI. 1700 Laws CE 1643 
Innocent XIM. 1721 Lewis XV. 1 yy 


9. F whom was Geor £ Elector of Hanover, de- 
' O ſcended ? . 5 


A. He was the eldeſt ſon of Erne# Auguſtus, firſt duke, 


and afterwards Elector of Brunfick-Lunenburgh, by Prin- 


| ceſs Sophia, daughter to Frederic V. Elector Palatine, and 


King of Bohemia; and Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to King 
James I. George was born May 28, 1660; ſucceeded his 
father in the electorate, anno 1698, and was in Hanover at 
the time of the demiſe of her Majeſty Queen Anne. 

| 2 When was he proclaimed King of Great-Britain, 
&c | 

A. The ſame day the Queen died, by the lords juſtices, 
previouſly provided by act of Parliament. The duke of 
Marlborough returned to England, at that juncture; and his 
con breaking down at Temple-Zar,, occaſioned many re- 


' 2, What 
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9. What was tranſacted by the lords juſtices ? 


A. The Parliament meeting, the lord chancellor made 
a ſpeech to both houſes. Addreſſes of condolance and 
congratulation were immediately tranſmitted to his Ma- 
jeſty, humbly requeſting his ſpeedy preſence in England; 
to which his Majeſty returned a moſt gracious anfwer, de- 
claring in the cloſe of it, “ that he would make it his con- 
« ſtant care to preſerve our religion, laws and liberties, 
2 ark and to advance the proſperity of his king- 
« doms,” | 

2. What had been done during his Majeſty's abſence ? 
A. Sir Thomas Hanmer, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, in a ſpeech made by him, ſaid, (among other par- 
ticulars) that the commons could give no greater proof 
« of the truſt they repoſed in his Majeſty's gracious diſ- 
cc pope. than & utting the ſame entire revenue. into 
« his hands, which late Majefty died poſſeſſed of; 
« whoſe virtues they all admired ; and of whoſe affections 
«and concern for the religion, laws and liberties of this 
«« kingdom, they had had Blcas rience. A ſtrict eye 
was now kept on the army and the fleet, to prevent a ſur- 
prize; for which purpoſe all ſuch officers as could be truſ- 
ted, were ordered to their reſpective poſts. A reward cf 
roo, ooo J. was offered for apprehending the Pretender. 
The lord viſcount Bolingbroke was removed, with ſome” ' 
marks of diſpleaſure, ſrom his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate; 
and all letters, directed to him, or to the other ſecretary, 
were ordered to be ſent to Joſeph Addiſen, Eſq; ſecretary 
to the lords juſtices, who, Aupuft 21, had given the royal 
aſſent to a bill, for the ſupport of bis Majeſty's houſhald, and 
the dignity of the crown. © | 

D. Was there not a conſiderable party in the Britif 
realms againſt his Majeſty? ? ", 8 

4. Ves; but Queen Anne, in the fourth year of her reign, 


had wiſely provided againſt any diſturbance, which might 


break out immediately upon her death; by nominating 
certain perſons to govern the kingdoms, till ſuch time as 
her ſucceſſor ſhould be arrived in them. Augn/ft 24, the 
remains of Queen Arne, were buried, with t funeral 
pomp, in Henry the VIIth's ehapel; the du of Or- 
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mond (in the abſence. of, the ducheſs of Somerſet going as 
chief mourner, The Pretender; upon advice of the Queen's 
death, went from Lorrain to Verſailles; but the French King 
refuſing to ſee him, he returned back to Lorrain. 

2, When d d his Majeſty {et out from Hanover? 


A. He, with the Prince royal his ſon, departed from He- 


renbauſen, Auguſt 31, having left the adminiſtration of his 
Electorate to Prince Era his brother, and to a council. 
The King arrived at the Hague, September 5, where he 
was complimented-by the deputies of the flates, and by the 
foreign ambaſſadors. Embarking for England the 16th, 
under the convoy of a ſquadron of Eugliſꝶ and Dutch hips, 
commanded by the earl of Berkeley, his Majeſty, with the 
Prince, landed ſafe at Greenwich the 18th; 3 they, 
were received by the lords. of. the regency, by the officers. 
of ſtate, and by a great concourſe of the nobility, and gentry ; 
his Majeſty walking on foot to his houſe: in Greenwich, 
Zart, through prodigious. crowds of joytul. ſpectators- 
Many of the nobility were very graciouſly. received, but. 
little. regard was. ſhewn to ſome others concerned in; the 
late meaſures; among whom was, the duke of Ormond, who. 
being removed from the poſt of 1 the ſame 
was conferred on the duke of Marlborough. ; 
2 When did his Majeſty. and the Prince arrive in 
A. September 20. Their entry was excenſjogly magni- 
ficent.; above 200 coaches and ſix, of the nobility, Cc. 
attending on that auſpicuous occaſion. The lard-mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, and other city officers, a ed in 
their formalities; the ſeveral, companies line ſtreets, 
and the train- bands guarded the way to Temple- Bar. Here 
the King was waited. upon by the high-ſteward, the high- 
bailiff, and burgeſſes of Veſtminſter, in their gowns; the 
Maſtminſten militia, the conſtables, c. lining the way quite 
to St. James s. The Tower. guns had — bread when his 


the guns in the Park proclaimed his. arrival at *z. 
ames's palace. About this time Char/es. Aldeuorth, Eſq; 
2 * Shay e * called a Jacobite by colon 
48, they faught' duel. in. Mprybone-felds, and the 
— TIE Gn ths toe. Rs 


1 took coach, and as he paſſed over London-Bridge; 
an 
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2. Were not donſiderable changes made in the miniſtry? 
A. Ves; lord Cocuper had the great ſeal; che earł of Ner- 
tingbam was made lord preſident of the council; che privy 
ſeal was given to the earl of NHarton; the earl of Sunder> 
land was appointed lord Hieutenant of Trelund; general 
Stamlpe and the duke of Montreſe, ſecretaries of ſtate; 


che dulce of Jomer/er muſter: of the korſe; the duke of fr. 


g yle rare in dior Av yr þ Scobland * 
Walpole, Eſq; pay maſter 0 army; Willten 
50 Eſq; — at war; Flaw Broeric Bla; lord- 
chancellor of Ireland ;- lord Halifax firſt commuſſjoner of 
the treaſury ;. Sir-Richard Onfloty chancellor of the exche- 
quer; the earl of Orford firſt commiflroner of the-admi- 
ralty ; John Hiſlabie, Bfq; treaſurer of the navy, and the 
duke of De vonſhire ſtewurd of his Majeſty's howfhold, the 
duke of 3 x moe ID in: Theſe 
had ſed the late miniſtry, and now CR <A 
council being diſſolved, a new one was appointed. His 
Majeſty, two days after, made a declaration relating to his 
ſupporting and maintaining the churches of Exgland and 
Scotland, and concluded as follows : The good ef of ma- 
king property ſecure, ure no where ſo clearly ſeen, umi ro ſ great 
a degree, as wr this happy kingdom ; and Faure you, that there 
is not any among you ſhall more earneſtly endeavour at the pre- 
ſervation of it than myſelf. Soon after the Prince of Wales 
was introduced into the-privy-counctl, and addreſſes were 
ſent from all parts; from the two univerſitres, from the 
biſhops, from the ſeveral counties, the church of Scotland, 
the Proteſtants of Ireland, xc. October 11, her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs of - Wakes, with the Princeſſes rope ag 
"Princeſs of Orange) and Amelia, arrived in England; Prin- 
ceſs Caroline coming over ſome time after. | 
2. When was the King crowned ? 
A. October 20, with the uſual ſolemnity, previous to 
which there had been ſeveral creations. Many people were 
killed in Palace-yard, by the fall of fome ſcaffolds.” Great 
rejoicings were made at the coronation, which however, 
were diſturbed in ſome places by factious perſons, ang par- 
_ ticularly at Briſtol, where the mob committed great 
ders; after which, Londen itſelf was infeſted by them the 


2 — 
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cry being, High-church and Ormond for ever, down with the 


Whies ; the rioters breaking windows, and pulling down 


meeting-houſes. Theſe tumults were ſuppoſed to take their 
riſe from certain ſeditious pamphlets, as well as from the 
conduct of ſome clergymen; who, inſtead of praying for 
the King in the uſual form, commonly began their prayer 
thus; You ſhall pray for, &c. but directions were publiſhed, 


in order for preventing this, as likewiſe all diſputes con- 


cerning the Trinity. The late miniſtry, to vindicate their 
conduct, printed a traiterous libel, entituled, Exgliſs advice 


to the freebolders of Great-Britain ; for the diſcovering the 


author of which 1000/7. was offered; and John Fine, a 
perfumer, was ordered to be proſecuted for a libel, entitled, 


- Reaſons humbly offered to the Parliament, for abrogating the 


obſervations of the 30th of January, January 13, a great 
fire happened in T hames-ftreet, in which near fifty perſons 
loſt their lives, and 120 houſes were demoliſhed ; the 
damage being computed at 500,000/. November 2, a 
proclamation was iſſued for ſuppreſſing the above-men- 
tioned commotions. About this time ſome copies of the 
Pretender's declaration were ſent to ſeveral of the nobi- 


Iity, particularly to the dukes of Mar/borough and Shrew/- 


Sury, and a proclamation came forth againſt all Papiſts and 
Nonjurors. | re, 
©. When did the new Parliament meet? 

A. March 17, after ſtrong conteſts in the elections; but 
the M bigs had a very great majority; and Spencer Compton, 
Eſq; was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. His 
Majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid among other 
intereſting particulars. <©* The happineſs, eaſe. and proſ- 
«« perity of my people, ſhall be the chief care of my 

fe. Thoſe who aſſiſt me in carrying on theſe meaſures, 
«« I ſhall always eſteem my beſt friends and I doubt not 
« but I ſhall be able, _ your aſſiſtance, to diſappoint 
«« the deſigns of thoſe, who would deprive me of that 
* blefling; which I moſt value, the affection of my peo- 
ple.“ April 22, 1715, happened the famous eclipſe of 
the ſun, when the ſtars appeared. The birds and beaſts, 
during the darkneſs, appeared greatly terrified ; and the 
former were going to rooſt as though night had been 


coming upon them. About the ſame time died biſhop 
I 


Burnet, 
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Burnet, the marquis of Wharton, and the earl of Halifax. 
The ſecond left a ſon, who was afterwards created a duke. 


This nobleman was a very fine genius, but being profuſe, 


he, to retrieve his fortune, oppoſed the court with the ut- 
moſt virulence, He afterwards joined the Pretender's in- 
tereſt, and went to Madrid, where a letter being delivered 
to him from his ſavereign, commanding his return home; 
the duke being then in a coach, threw the letter into the 
ſtreet without opening it. He died in Spain. This fum- 
mer there was a camp in Hyde-park, and a train of artil- 
lery was ſent thither from the Tower. Auguſt 3, a mean 
fellow of Highgate was whipped from that town to Holloway, 
for reflecting on the government. The 17th, Don Ber- 
tram de Zara, the Morocco ambaſſador, died, and was bu- 
ried in Weſtminſter-abbey, at his majeſty's expence. Lieute- 


| nant-colonel P aul, of the foot-guards, was {eized on ſuſ pi- 


cion of enliſting men for the Pretender. Edward Harvey, 
ſen. Eſq; a member of Parliament, being in the cuſtody of 
a meſſenger, ſtabbed himſelf, but the wound did not prove 


mortal. 


9. What were done by the new Parliament? 12 
A. Aſter pins various ſums for the current ſervice - 
of the year, and 700,000 7. for the ſu of his Majeſty's 
houſhold and family; a committee o ö — appoint- 
ed, of which Robert Walpole, Eſq; was chairman, to en- 
quire into the conduct of the late miniſtry ; when it was 
reſolved, that Henry viſcount Bolingbroke, Robert earl of 
Oxford, and James duke of Ormond, ſhould be impeached 
of high-treaſon ; and Thomas earl of Stafford, of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors. ' A bill was likewiſe ordered 
(called afterwards the riot a&) for preventing tumultuous 
aſſemblies. Lord Bolingbroke, to avoid the ftorm, went 
poſt to Dower, and embarked for Calais. The report 
made by the ſecret committee againſt the late miniſtry, 
may be reduced to theſe heads: 1. The clandeftine negotia- 
tions with Monſ. Meſnager the French agent. 2. The EX» 
traordinary fteps talen to form the congreſs of Utrecht. 
3. The trifiing conduct f the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht by rhe conntwance” of the Britiſh» miniſerr. 4. The 
negotiations relating to the renunciation of the Spaniſh monar- 
hy. 5. The fatal Juſpenfron of arm. 6. The * of 

| | 5 ent 
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Ghent and avs a to ſerve the 'French-intereft. 7. The 
duke of Ormond's atimg-in concert with the F us gene- 
ral. 8. Lord Bolingbreke's pourney to France. g. Thee duke 
Gs Shrewſbury and Mr. Prior s nagiliation there. 10. The 
-conclufien of the Haze of Urecht. 11. The. facri Ace 
mac of the-Catalans. 12. The\prometing the Pretender”s in- 
The duke of Ormond had left tie kingdom precipi- 
ods, chiefly at the inſti ga ion (as 15-ſuppoied) of biſtop 
Atterbury. The earl of Oxford was committed to the T axwer, 
By che riot act, it was made death for any tumultuous per- 
ſons, to the number of twelve, to contiuue together for 


the ſpace of one hour after proclamation being made W | 


their diſperſing. 
„What were the-malecontents doing? 

I The King had -acquainted his Parliament, that de- 
ſigns were carrying on abroad, as likewiſe by a reſtleſs 
party at home, in favour of the Pretender. Both lords and 
commons; preſented moſt loyal addreſſes, aſſuring. his Ma- 
jeſty, that they would ſupport him with their Jives and for- 
tunes againſt his open and ſecret enemies: beſeeching 
him to raiſe immediately a ſufficient force for the ſecurity 
of the kingdom. The Habeas Corpus act was now ſuſpend- 
ed during ſix months ; ſoon after Which the duke of Pois, 
the earls of Jerſey and Sear/dale, the lords Land/down and 
Dunbar, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, Sir Jobm Packington, Sir 
George Brown, Colonel Paul, &c. were ſeized; the coaſts 
were ſtrictly guarded, and an expreſs ſent to che Duteh, to 
haſten 6000 men, which they 


Vins happened after this? 
A. A rebellion broke out in Scosland, which was abetted 


by another in England. The former was headed by the earl 


of Mar, the er! Mr. Forer. The earl been ſe- 
cretary of ſtate; and he, fearing his Majeſty's reſentment, 
—_ to 1 e kimſelr! in his favour, wrote A moſt re- 


ſpectful letter to him :-7our Majefty (ſays he, in one part 
of it) all ever find me as faithful and dutiful a e 
and ſer want, at ever an of my family have been to the 

crown, or at I have been to my . Miſtreſi the Queen. 
'The government, to prove lord Mar's hypocriſy, publiſh- 


ed has letter on the W out of the rebellion. This 
, nobleman 


2 to furniſh his 


re 
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bleman, had. taken the oath o King Goran, nad. Gate 
the roclamation, declaring him ta be hi 8 
but being diſzulted at the Title notice taken of Him, on ac. 


count of his having joined in the late meaſures, he for that 


reaſon withdrew privately to the Highlands, Augu/t 2. Be- 
ing arrived at his ſeat in K:/4rummy, he was met there by | 
ſeveral perſons of 57 5 among whom were the marquiſes 
of Huntley and T nllibardine ; the earls of Nithijdale, Mare- 
ſchal, Traquair, Errol, Southeſt, Carnwarth, and Seaforth. 
Here the earl of Mar exhorted them ſtrenuouſly to take up. 
arms in favour of King James VIII. (as he ſtiled the Pre- 
tender) aſſuring them of a general rifing in England; and 
romiſing them great aſſiſtance in men, money, and arms 
rom abroad. The Pretender was accordingly proclaimed 
in form, about September 16, in Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, 
&c. and near 6000 men. were now got together, in arms, 
againſt; the government, 
„Were not their wicked deſigus ſuddenly damp'd ? __ 
. Yes, by the unexpected death of Lewis XIV. from 
whom they had conceived the greateſt expectations; and 
by the K of Orleans being appointed regent of France, 


who endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, to cultivate 


a good underſtanding with his Ma;eſty King George. How- 
ever, as the rebels had been ſo inconſiderate as, to embark 
in this wicked attempt, they reſolved to go through with. 
it; they ſtill entertaining 14 that the Jake of. Ormond 
would make a deſcent upon Great-Britain, and that there 
would be an inſurrection in £rgland. * | 22 
2, What happened after this? Ss re oa 
A. The rebels endeavoured to take Edinburgh by fur- 
prize, but were happily prevented in their deſign, General 
Il hiteman had orders to form a camp near Sterling, till the 
duke of Argyle's arrival. In the north of Englang the earl 
of Derwentwater, Mr. Forſter, with the earl of Fiddrington, 
from Scotland, appeared in arms about Odo 6, when the 
Pretender was proclaimed at Morpeth, Hexham, &c. Lieu- 
tenant-general Carpenter marched againft the rebels, who 
arrived at Preſton, November q, and now, not knbwing - 
whither to fly, they barricaded themſelves in the laſt-men- 
toned town, as well as they could. General N, who 
commanded the King's troops, ſoon coming up, Pre/fon was 
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attacked in form. His Majeſty's troops were, at firſt, very 
much galled by the ſhot from the windows; but general 
Carpenter arriving with freſh forces, and threatening to ſet 
fire to the town, the rebels ſubmitted to the King's mercy, 
About 130 of his Majeſty's ſoldiers were flain ; but how 


many of the enemy is uncertain. There were about 1400 


of theſe taken priſoners ; among whom were general Forſſer, 
the earl of Derwentwater, lord Widdrington, with ſeventy. 
five Exgliſb gentlemen, the earls of Mithiſdale, Wintoun and 
Carnwath ; viſcount Kenmurg and other Scotch noblemen 
and gentlemen, being about 143 in number. The rebels 
had marched from Roehbury to Kelſo, Jedburg, Hawick, 
Longholme, Longtown, Brampton, Penrith, Appleby, Ken- 
dal, Kirby- Lonſdale, Lancaſter, and from thence to 
Preſton. | | 
Z What was doing in Scotland all this time? | 
The duke of Argyle, commander in chief of his Ma- 
jeſty's forces in North-Britain, tho* with only 3500 men, 
attacked the rebels, who were double that number, under 
the earl of Mar, at Sheriff-muir, near Dumblain, on Sunday 
November 13, the 1 the rebels were conquered at 
ittle was fought, and both ſides 
claimed the victory. A certain circumſtance is, that the 
right of the duke of 4rgy/'s army ſoon routed the left of 
that of the enemy ; but whilſt he was purſuing them, the 
Highlanders cha the left of theduke's wing ſo furiouſly, 
that they inftantly came up to the muzzles of our ſoldiers 
muſkets ; and warding off the bayonets with their targets, 
they, with their broad ſwords, made a diſmal ſlaughter of 
the King's forces; this unuſual and ſavage way of fighting 
ſtriking the Zngh/p ſoldiers with terror. However, it ap- 
peared, upon the whole, that the King's forces had the 
advantage, as the earl of Mar retired immediately with, his 


forces to Perth. In this action about 800 of the rebels 


were ſlain, and great numbers taken priſoners, mg, 
whom were ſeveral gentlemen. About the ſame time lo 
Lowat, (ſince executed for joining the rebels in 1745) diſ- 


poſſeſſed the rebels of Invernee, 


©. When did the Pretender arrive in Scotland? 
A. December 22, till which time the duke of Argyle had 
continued quiet in his quarters at Stirling, as the _ of 
es 5 
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Mar had done in his at Perth. The Pretender who had 
been brought in a ſmall Frexch flip, entered Dundee, Ja- 
nuary 5, on horſeback, attended by the earls of Mar and 
Mare/chal, and about 300 gentiemen. Soon after he made 


his public entry into Pertb, where, and at Sthoxe, he pub- 


liſhed ſeveral proclamations, fixed his council, ordered 2 
general chanklgiring for his ſafe arrival, and for convening 
the ſtates, and appointed his coronation on Fanugry 23. 
He afterwards conferred various degrees of honour,” aud 
received ſome addreſſes, He aſſumed other — of royalty, 
which, however, were not laſting, for now the dukt öf 4r- 
gyle, with general Cadogan, and other commanding officers, 
who were ſent to him, being reinforced by a good tri of 
artillery, and the Dutch troops being landed, the rebels 
abandoned Perth. Before this' there had been very warm 
debates in the Pretender's council of war, whether hore 
ſhould not wait the coming up of the mm bb troops ; an 
the Highlanders were eager for fighting; but the earl of 
Mar, and ſome others, were for away; 
which the rebels proceeded to Dundee, and thence to Mon- 
troſe; whither being cloſely purſued by the King's troops, 
February 13, the Pretender, accompanied by the earls Gf 
Mar and Melfort, lord Drummond, and ſome other chiefs, . 
gave their army the flip; and going aboard French ſhips, 
arrived, a few days after, at Graweling ; ſoon after which, 
the deluded. rebels difperſed, ſome fubmitted, and others 
were taken priſoners. The Pretender did not once attend 
the Proteſtant worſhip daring his ſtay in Scotfand. The 
parliament aſſembling Janaaty 9, the King made a moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, in which he thanked his 
parliament for their great zeal, and applauded the valour, 
and fidelity) of his officers and ſaldiers. About this time 
the oaths were. tendered to all forts of perſons, and moſt of 


_ thoſe who refuſed were committed to priſon. 


8 became of the rebels who were taken priſoners ? 
They were brought to London. Thoſe of the inferior 
ſort were pinioned at Barnet with cords, the horſes bein 
led by foot ſoldiers. Among the rebels were Forfter, the 
general, the earls of Derwentwater, Oy Carnwath, 
and Wintoun, viſcount Kenmure, and the lords Widgringtes 
and Nairae. The „ impriſoned in the Tower, 
WF and 
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and the reſt in Necugate, and other priſpns. January 10, 
1715-16, the impeached lords were brought from the T owwer 


to Maſiminſter-Hall, where earl Cowper fat as lord high- 


ſteward on that ſolemn occaſion. All the above noblemen 
having offered ſome things by way of extenuating their 
crimes, pleaded guilty (the earl of Wintoun excepted) be- 
ſeeching the hcuſe to intercede with his Majeſty in their 
favour. The lords Derwentwater and Kenmure, were be- 
headed on Tower-Hill, February 24 ; but lord Nithi/dale, the 


night before the execution, found means to eſcape, diſguiſed 


in a,riding-hood, ..Lord Kenmure ſeemed to die with great 
compoſure of mind; but lord Deraventwater appeared 


E to find himſelf brought to execution. He 


Teft a paper behind him. About this time the Aurora Borea- 
Is, or nor thern lights, appeared in the ſky, to the great 
e par of i ; Tha earl of Wjntoun was 
tried March 13, „at laſt, found guilty; but eſcaped 
Alle but ee Re o_—_ 1 N oY 
2. What was done with the other rebel? 
A. General Forſſer got out of Newgate, for the appre- 
ending of whom 1000 J. was offer ; and Mackintoſb 
- efcaped likewiſe from the ſame; priſon. .. Some were exe- 
cuted in Lancaſhire, eleven at Pre/ton, | fix at Wigan, and 
five at Manche/ter. In May, colonel Oxburgh and Mr. Ga 
coigne were hanged at 7 yburn .;. as were, July 13, at the 


ſame place, I/il;an Paul, a clergyman; and John Hall, 


Eſq; who had been a juſtice of peace. To conclude, ſome 
being found guilty, were tranſported, and others repneved ; 
ethers again were tried and acquitted ; and thoſe who re- 
mained untried, had the benefit, of the act of grace which 


paſſed afterwards. But the marquis of Tullibardine and the 


earl of Mar, with ſome others who fled from Scotland, were 
attainted by parliament. About this time ſeven more re- 
bels made their eſcape out of Newgate ; and many diſaſ- 
fected perſons, who wore oak boughs in memory of the 
- reſtoration, and to inſult the government, were impriſoned. 

May 7, 1716, the bill for ſeptennial parliaments paſſed the 
royal aſſent. There had been very many warm debates on 
occaſion of that act. The cloſe of the year 1715, and the 


n of the next, were remarkable for a moſt ſevere 


froſt. The Thames was frozen quite over, and whole oxen 


N roaſted 


- 
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roaſted upon it; many booths were erected, fo that it look- - 
ed like one great fair. Many poſt- boys, and others, were 
frozen to death. Before this (September 14, ) the tide in 
the Thames had ebbed ſo low, that ſeveral perſons waded 
acroſs it near Whitehall, &c. Not long after, five rioters 
were executed at the end of Salrfbary-Corrrt: They were 
among thoſe who had endeavoured to pull down the Mag- 
houſe in Saliſbury-Court. There were ſeveral of theſe Mug 
houſes in the city and ſuburbs, all of them frequented by 
perſons who had formed themſelves into clubs or ſocieties,” 
and were exceedingly zealous for the Hanover ſucceſſion. 
His Majeſty viſited his German domimons'this year, when 
a triple alliance was ſigned between Great-Britaing France, 
and Holland, June 10, guards were poſted in ſeveral parts 
of the town, to prevent the wearing of white roſes; and 
Forden, à printer, was ſhot in Newgate-ftreet,bya foot- 
ſoldier, for his inſolence. December 4, above 150 houſes 
were burnt near Linobouſe- Bridge. 
2. When was the nation alarmed with an invaſion in- 
tended from Sweden, in favour of the Pretender ““-1 - 

A. In January 1716-17, when his Majeſty, returning 
from Hanover, informed his council, that he had certain © 
advice from abroad of the above deſign. Upon this, 
count Cyllenburgb, the Sæuediſb envoy in Englant, was ſeized 
with all his papers. After this, baron Gorrz (che principal 
contriver of theſe wicked machinations) miniſter to his 
Swediſh Majeſty, was, at the inſtance of Mr. Leatbes; the 
Britiſb envoy at the Hague, put likewiſe under an arreſt, 
with his two ſecretaries; he being ſeized at Arubeim, in 
Guelderland, whither he had fled: to avoid the purſuit. 
The ſeizure of his papers evidently diſeovered the black 
deſigns. which were hatching '; he himſelf confeſſing in 
them, that he had pyrchaſed ten thouſand arms, to for- 
ward the intended invaſion. © The ſeizing of count Gllen 
burg made a great noiſe in London among the foreign mi- 
niſters, who were anſwered by the court; that they mould 
ſoon be informed of the reaſon for taking this ſtep. The 
plot being thus diſcovered, a bill paſſed to prevent all com- 
merce with Sweden ; and a ſquadron of 32 Britt ſhips! 
were ſent to block up thoſe of Sabeden in their harbours, 
Some were of opinion, that this aninioſity, in-the'Savedes, 
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practices of the Nonjurors ; and in a ſermon preached before 
the King, intitled, The nature of the kingdom of Chrift, 
ſhewing it not to be of this world. This gave riſe to man 
warm diſcourſes in print. 'The committee cenſured bo 
the above works; but his Majeſty, in order to- put an end 
to theſe feuds, prorogued the convocation, which has not 
ſat to do buſineſs ſince that time. The earl of Oxford, 
who had been confined almoſt two years in the Tower, 
taking advantage of the diviſions then reigning among the 
King's friends, petitioned for his trial; which being ac- 
cordingly appointed, in Weftminfter-Hall, the earl was 
brought thither by water, June 24, 1717, earl Conper 
acting as lord high ſteward ; but great conteſts ariſing be- 
tween the two houſes, with re to their reſpective pre- 
rogatives, the lords got the better, and proceeded to the 
trial. The accuſers of the earl of Oxford, being ſummon- 


aroſe from his Britannick Majeſty's purchaſing Bremen and ed 

Verden of the Danes, who had taken them from the Swedes. acc 

The ſchemes of the King of Sueden being thus diſconcert- wy 

ed, he endeavoured to make a peace with his Britannick ca 

Majeſty, which was afterwards effected by the mediation 1 

of the duke of Orleans, regent of France, who forced the At 

Pretender to quit Avignon, and retire over the Alps. A little [01 

before this Francis Francia, a Few, was tried at the Ola fo 

Bailey, for carrying on a traiterous correſpondence, and ac- an 

quitted. In Apri/ there were ſeveral warm debates in the Vi 

Houſe of Commons, occaſioned by his Majeſty's defiring In 

to be furniſhed with certain ſums, for concluding ſome ale x hi 

liances, without informing his parliament of the particulars. oY 

Many of the courtiers — this method to be unparlia- F 

mentary, on which there were ſeveral removals; but at laſt {c 

it was reſolved, that a ſum, not exceeding 250,000). ſhould 0 

be granted to the King; for enabling him to make good ſuch f 

engagements with other Princes and States, at might preyent 0 

the preſent danger from Sweden, c. Deke Bo. | 4 

2. What other remarkable tranſactions occurred in i 
A . 3 — F g7) 

7 The lower houſe of convocation drew) up by their { 

3, committee, a repreſentation againſt certain tenets advan- / 

; ced by Dr. . Headly, biſhop. of Banger, in a work 

; of his, intitled, 4 preſervative again/? the principles and , 

{ 


ed 


ed to come forth, and none ing, his lordſhip was 
acquitted by the unanimous nd 87 his pet 7 not- 
e which, he, at the inſtance of the houſe of 
commons, was excepted out of the act of , together 
with Simon lord Harcourt, Matthew Prior, Thomas Harl, 
Arthur Moore, and a few others. Some drammers, be- 
tonging to the guards, were impriſoned in the Mar/balſea, 
fur Texting a point of war before the earl of Oxford's houſe, 
and congratulating him on his being ſet at liberty. Ne- 
vember 2, her royal highneſs the Princeſs of Wales was de- 
livered of a Prince, who was chriſtened George-William ; 
his Majeſty, the duke of Newcafthe, and the ducheſs of 
St. Alban's, being ſponſors. The young Prince died the 
February following. A miſunderſtanding happened at or 
ſoon after the chriſtening, between the King and Prince 
of Wales ; upon which the latter was ordered to de 

from Sr. James's, Accordingly his ighneſs, and his 
conſort, went and refided at the of Grant bam s, in 
Arllngton-ſtrert, but afterwards removed to Leicefer-houſe, 
and the children continued at 87. James s. Mr. Shippen, a 
member of parliament, was committed to the Tower, for 
faying, that the ſecond paragraph in his Majeſty's ſpeech, 
ſeemed rather calculated for the meridian Germany, than 
Great-Britain ; and that it qwas a great misfortune the King 
was a ftranger to our language and conſtitution.” Aſter this, 
whenever the King went abroad, he left. he adminiſtration 
of the affairs of his kingdom in the hands of lords juſtices. 
During theſe family diviſions, the perſons in the ſervice of 
the King, and thoſe under his royal highneſs, did not ſee 
one 97. His Majeſty viſited the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge in October; and November 22, the earl of Carnwath, 
and the lord Widdrington, pleading his Majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious pardon, were diſcharged. Guineas were now re- 
duced to 217. e FA 

2. What were the great tranſactions of Europe after this 
time ? 

A. Let me firſt take notice, that March 17; 1717-18, 
marquis de. Paleoti, an Talius nobleman, and brother to 
the ducheſs of Shrewſbury, was hanged at Tybarn, for the 
murder of his footman. Great interceſſion had been made 
for him; but his character was fo exceeding black, that 

7 Ss © 7 | the 
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the King wonld not ardon him. At the above place, and 
on the ſame day, ſuffered, for high- treaſon, one James 


Shepherd, à coach - painter's prentice. This enthuſiaſtic bi 
7 acabite, Who was under twenty, had formed a reſolution co 
to murder. the King, which he, in a letter to Mr. Leale, of 
2 Nonjuring clergyman, called /miting the uſurfer in his la 
palace. Mr. Leake, who was not at home when the letter in 
came, carrying it afterwards to Sir Jahn Fryer, an alder- m 
man of Londen, Shepherd, was ſeized, and committed to C 
Newgate. He gloricd in his horrid deſign to the laſt. In M 

' April 1718, earl Cœæuper reſigning the great ſeal, it was ce 
given to 7 homas lord Parker, afterwards earl of Macclesfield. in 
Many changes were now made in the miniſtty. ———- th 
June 22, the quadruple alliance, or mutual guarantee, be- af 
tween. the Emperor, Great-Britain, France, and Holland, fo, 
was ſigned in London. This treaty was entered into, in or- fo 
der to reſtore the 505, aud of Europe, which the King of 5 
Spain had diſturbed lait year, by invading Sardinia. Pre- ta 
vious to the above-mentioned treaty, had been a conven- la 
tion between his Britazzic Majeſty, and the Moſt Chriſtian la 
King, for ſettling the terms of peace between the Emperor As 
and the King of Spain, as well as between the former and i 
his Sardinian Majeſty (the duke of Save.) In the mean g. 
time the Spaniards having fitted out a fleet to ſeize on Sicily, on 
made a deſcent in July, on that iſland, and poſſeſſed them- to 
ſelves of many places. But whilſt they were attacking the at 
citadel of Me/ina, the Britiſ fleet under Sir George Byng, nc 
engaging that of Spain, defeated it in the molt fignal and C 
glorious manner, July 31. Not long after this, the King na 
of Sicily. acceded to the , quadruple alliance. The court w. 
of Spain were ſo highly aiended at the above defeat, that th 
they have not (properly ſpeaking) been on terms with . 
us ever ſince. The King of Spain, by this invaſion. of fil 
Srcily, had violated the treaty of Utrecht, whereof England th 
was one of the guarantees. Mr. Edward Byfje, rector of ſc 
Pertbury, in Somer/et/hire, was ſentenced by the court of 'a 
King's-bench, to be twice pilloried, to pay a fine of 600 1. er 
to be impriſoned four years, and to find ſureties for his fo 
good. behaviour during life. He had wickedly aſſerted, la 
That King George was an uſurper, and that wwe had had nei- H 
ther King, Parliament, nor Laws, theje thirty years. De- Til 


cember 10, war was declared againſt Saia. 9. What w. 
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9, What happened in 17199 
A. In February the occaſional - conformity 

bills were repealed ; and great debates aroſe this ſeſſion, 

concerning the bill for limiting the peerage. The houſe 


- 
8 

F 
1 


of lords moved, that the Eagliſb peers „ not be en- 
larged beyond ſix, above the preſent number; and that, 
inſtead of ſixteen who were peers for Scotland, twenty-hve 
might be made hereditary. A reward was offered of 
oO. for apprehending the late duke of Ormond. His 
Ila eſty informed his parliament (March 10,) of his re- 
ceiving certain intelligence from the French King, of an 
invaſion intended againſt his crown by Spain, in Coin of 
the Pretender. Both houſes gave his Majeſty the ſtrongeſt 
afurances of aſſiſtance, and immediately orders were iſſued 
for ſitting out a ſtrong fleet, and many regiments of horſe, 
foot, and dragoons, with three battalions of the foot- 

uards, were commanded to march to the weſt of Eng- 
| land, it being thought that the enemy might attempt to 
land there. Forces were ſent for from Ireland and Hel- 
land; and the regent of France, and the governor of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, ordered troops to ſtand ready to be 
ſhipped to ſecure the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, purſuant. to the 
guarantee. The public funds fell ſeven or eight per Cent. 
on this occaſion. March 26, 1919, the Pretender coming 
to Madrid, in one of the King of Spain's coaches, and 
attended by his life-guards, was received with all the ho- 
nours ſhewed to a crowned head. During this interval, 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who, in concert with cardi- 
nal Albtroni, was ſuppoſed to have plann'd this invaſion, 
was killed at Fredericiſball, which gave à mortal blow to 
the intended ungenerous enterprize. The attempts of the 
Spaniards proved equally unſucceſsful; for their fleet, con- 
ſiſting of about 50 tranſports with near 3000 men, and 
the late duke of Ormond, was totally diſperſed. by a violent 
ſtorm, the winds being the conſtant fr. ends to Great Bri- 
tain. waen threatened with popery and ſlavery. How- 
ever the marquis of Tullibardine, with the earls of Sea- 
Forth and Mare/chal, and about 400 men, chiefly Spaniarde, 
landed in April in: Scotland, and aſſembled about 1606 
Highlanders. They continued there for ſome time, get- 
ting poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Donain,  whenc2 they 
were forced by * Major- general Viteman 
44 5 . 
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coming up afterwards, drove them from the paſs of Gen- 
fill, next from that of Strachell; the rebels having d ſ- 
charged their muſkets, took to their heels. They diſperſed, 
after being driven from rock to rock; when about 300 of 
the Spaniards ſurrendering at diſcretion, were committed 


priſoners to Edinburgh caſtle. Tullibardine, Seaforth, and 


Mareſchat eſcaped, firſt to the Orkney: andi, and after- 
wards to France. Great diſturbances happened- this year 
in London, occaſioned » the journeymen - weavers, who 
tore off the calicoe clothes from the backs of women; 
upon which an act was paſſed for prohibiting the wearing 
of painted, printed, or ſtained calicoes, Sc. About this 
time Vigo was taken by lord Cobham, and vice-admiral 
Mighels ; but it was thought that the advantage accruing 
to us, did not anſwer the expence. Now 6, John 
Matthews, a printer in Little- Britain, about eighteen years 


of age, was executed for printing and publiſhing a trea- 


ſonable libel, entitled, Yox populi, Fox Dei. This paper 
aſſerted, that a majority of the people being for'a change 
of government, it was juſt to attempt it, even upon Whig 
principles. 'This month there was an interview between 
their Britannick and Pruſtan Majeſties, at Hanover; the 
former of whom procured great relief for the Proteſtants of 
Peland, Lithuania, and the Palatinate. | 


2, When happened the famous affair of the South-Sea 


company ? 
A. In 1720, and 1s as follows : 'This com and the 


bank of Englani, laid their ſeveral plans re the houſe 


of commons, for reducing all the public funds into one; 
in order for paying off the national debt, on conſideration 
of certain advantages which ſhould be granted them. 
This occaſioned many warm debates, but the houſe of 
commons pronounced, at laſt, in favour of the Soutl-Sea 
company. Its propoſals were accepted February 1, 1719- 
20; and _ received the royal aſſent. Upon this 
South-Sea aroſe amazingly, Exchange-all;y being 
crouded with people of quality, and others ; all perſons 
being tempted to make their fortunes at this mad juncture. 
The whole nation, the clergy, as well as laity, Whigs and 
Tories, churchmen and diſſenters, ladies no leſs than gen- 
tlemen, turned ſtock- jobbers; and neglected their ſeveral 
employments and occupations, to run after ſome ages" or 
| i 6 f 4 Omer. 
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other. The enthuſiaſm was carried to ſo great a height, 
that South- Sea ſtock, after riſing gradually from 100, to 890, 
t up about Fuzie to 1000. Though this ſcheme might 
— — honeſtly intended by ſome, it yet proved of the: 
moſt pernicious conſequence to many thouſand families,, 
; who were utterly undone; at the ſame time, that multi- 
tudes of upſtarts were enriched. About the end, of Aug¹⁰jH, 
South-Sea ſtock began to fall, and ſunk by Michaelmas day 
to 150. It was ſtrange that our nation would not take: 
warning by the Miſſiinpi ſcheme in France, invented bñ 
Mr. Jobn Laab, a Scotchman. At the ſame time a great 
number of projects were ſet on foot, by way of companies ;. 
ſome for manufacturing ſail- cloth, others for encouraging 
the fiſhery, &c. The ſeveral projectors of theſe ſchemes,, 
(juſtly called bubbles, and of which there were near a hun- 
dred) preſented petitions to the privy-councih in order for 
eſtabliſhing their plans. However, they afterwards. were 
ſuppreſſed by * ot and it was computed that 
unwary people loſt a million and a half ſterling, by theſe: 
execrable frauds. This infatuation- (which ſome courtiers 
were ſuppoſed to have clandeſtinely heightened) put the 
whole nation into a ferment; and had beem of infinite: 
prejudice to our trade, both foreign and domeſtic, eſpecial— 
2 that mighty bubble, the South - Sea ſtock. There being 
about this time ſeveral blaſphemous aſſemblies, called Mell- 
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, Fre clubs, an order of council was publiſhed for the ſup · 

je preſſing them. 2 

7 2: What was the fate of the South-Sca company in: 
L72 BB i434 wa 4.1 - 


A. A motion being made, that. the directors, Sc. ſhould: 
immediately lay an account of n before the 
houſe of commons, a committee of thirteen perſons was: 
appointed, to. enquire into all affairs, relating to the execu-- 
tion of the South-Sea act. The committee repairing: to 
the South-Sea houſe, took poſſeſſion thereof, and of the 
wa Many. . r. on: this occaſion; 
and, among rs, Robert Knight, Eſq; the company's 
treaſurer, and Sir Jobn Blunt; he 3 whom was. 

ſuppoſed to have been the chief contriver of this wicked 
e. Mr. Knight, who carried off the famous green 
k, ſoon. fled the kingdom; for. the ſeizing of whom, a 
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reward of 2000 l. was offered. Mr. Knight lived after- 
wards in great ſplendor in France; and being pardoned 
about twenty-three years after,' was for a paltry ſum of 
money ſuffered to return to, and die in his native country. 


His fon was fince created baron Luxberough, in the Kking- 


dom of Ireland. John Aiflebie, Eſq; chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Sir George Caſwell, were expelled the houſe, 
and impruoned- in the Tower ; and- Fuly 29, an act re- 


ceived the royal aflent, to reſtrain the /ub-governor, di- 


rectors, & c. of the South-Sea ecmpany, from going out of 
the kingdem fer one year; - fer diſccwering their effects, 
and for incapacitating them from holding any office cr place 
of truft, under his Mazefty, &. The purliament appiied 
to the relief of the ſuſterers, the eſtates of the deputy-gc- 
vernor, directors, &c.' allowing only to each ſuch pert of 
them as was judged proper. Several of the above direc- 
tors were ſuppoſed to be entirely innocent with regard to 
the horrid frauds committed, during the South-Sea tranſ- 
actions; and one of them, a very eminent merchant, and 
a baronet, had 50, ooo J. all:wed him. A little before 
this, many hundreds of the proprietors of the ſhort an- 
nuities, Oc. commg in a riotous manner to the door of 
the houſe. of comm: ns, to demand juſtice, the juſtices and 
conſtables were ordered to attend and protect the mem- 


bers; and the preelamation againſt riots being read twice, 


the petitioners diſperſed, crying alcud, That they firſt 


| picked their pockets, and afterwards weu'd ſend them to 


gael for complaining. Auguſt 10, the bill paſſed ſor re- 

oring the pubiic credit ; after which the Parliament was 
prorogued; and Robert M alpole, Eſq; having greatly ccn- 
tributed to ſettle this diſtracted affair, he was brought into 
full favour again, was appointed chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and prſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, afterwards 


created knight ot the Bath, and of the garter, and con- 
tinued prime miniſter during the remainder of this reign, | 


and-fifreen years of that of King George II. when, being 
obliged to refi:n, he was created earl of Orford:” April 
15, her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Vals was hap- 
pily delivered of a Prince, who was named 'W1LL1AaM 
AvevsTvs, the late duke of Cumberland. Before this, 


a reconciliatipn having been brought about in the royal 


fam y,. 
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family, the Prince was allowed his guard as uſual; who 
accordingly mounted at 2 In Auguſt, the ex- 

periment of inoculating the ſmall- pox was firſt tried with 

ſucceſs, on ſeven criminals in Newgate. rs 

2; What were the principal occurrences of the year 

1722 ? Þ | | | | * #4 | Þ:> 24 

| S$ A little before this, _ was happily reſtored in the 
north, by the concluſion of a treaty between the Czar and 


X Sæbeden. A great number of Brit; ſuhjects, flaves' in 
i Morocco, were redeemed. Theſe, in number about 300, 
deing come to- London, marched in proceſſion through the 
p city to St. Paul's, to return God thanks for. their delive- 
| rance ; and afterwards to St. James's, to thank his Ma- 
. jeſty, who ordered them a further ——_— cool. as did 
f the Prince 150 l. at Leicefer-houſe. His Majeſty, after 


reviewing the foot-guards encamped in Hyde*Park, was 
| magnificently entertained by earl Cadogan in a pavilion, 
| which Prince Eugene had formerly taken from the Grand 
| Vizier. Several parts of Europe were at this time grie- 
> vouſly afflicted with the plague. ft 9, 1722, the re- 
> mains of the immortal duke of Marlborough were 1 


with vaſt funeral ſplendor in Fefminfter-Abbey. He had 

| married Sarah, daughter to Richard Fennings, Eſq; in the 
county of Hertford, and by her had one ſon, (John, who 
died at Cambridge in 1703,) and four daughters. 4«- 
gut 28, was a moſt dreadful hurricane in Jamaica, where- 
| by twenty-eight ſhips were loſt, one third of Port-Royat - 

| deſtroyed, and many families rumed by the breaking in 

j of the ſea. -Incredible damage was ' ſuſtained on this oc- 
caſion. This ſummer his Majeſty, accompanied by his 
Royal Highneſs, made a. progreſs towards the weſt of 

- England. The King, after paſſing through Hampſoire, 

| where due honours were paid him, and lying at the duke 
of Bolton's at Hackwood, was received on the borders of 

S Wiliſbire by the high-ſheriff of that county, and ſtayed two 
days at Saliſbury. During his reſidence in that eity, 
which was filled with numberleſs multitudes of people,' 
and finely illuminated, he reviewed the ſeveral regiments - 
encamped on Saliſbury-Plain, lay at the biſhop's palace, 
and ſupped in public there. His Majeſty, after expreſſing 
the higheſt ſatisfaction for the reception he had met with, 


N 
] 
| 
4 
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and giving above 2000 J. to the poor, proceeded to Min- 
chefter, where the like honours were paid him. He then 


proceeded to Port/mouth, where, after viewing the yards 
and magazines, and going on board the Canterbury man 


of war. (the docks and ſhrouds of all the ſhips in the har- 


bour being filled with ſpectators) and giving 500 J. to the, 
workmen, went forward to Stanſtead, the ſeat of the earl 
of Scarborough ; bonefires being made, and every houſe 
illuminated in all the villages through which he paſſed. 
The King, going round by Guilford in Surry, arrived ſafe 
at his palace at Kenſington. October 9, the new Parliament 
(the ſecond ſeptennial one) aſſembling, his Majeſty ac- 
uainted them with a freſh deſign formed againſt his per- 
on and government in favour of the Pretender; upon 


which the Habeas Corpus act, after ſome conteſts, was ſu- 


ſpended; when the earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbury biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and the lord North and Grey, were ES to 
the Tower for high-treaſon; and afterwards the duke of 
Norfolk. The beginning of the next year Dr. Friend, 


Fohn Plunket, George Kelly, Dennis Kelly, and Chriftopher- © 


Layer,'a counſellor at law, were likewiſe, ſeized and im- 
priſoned. All theſe, biſhop Atterbury, Layer, Plunket, and 
Kelly excepted, were admitted to bail, and dif ed. 
During this interval, Philip Neyno, a clergyman, one of the 
chief evidences againſt the conſpirators, was drowned in. 
the Thames, upon his endeavouring to eſcape out of the. 
meſſenger's houſe. 5 | 
Q. What puniſhment was inflicted on the plotters ? 
A. Biſhop Atterbury was baniſhed, and being put on 
board the Aldborough man of war, landed at Calais; 
George Kelly and Plunket, were impriſoned. for life. May 
17, 1723, Layer was drawn to, hanged and quartered at: 
Fyburn,' and his head fixed over T emple-bar, for forming a 
traiterous conſpiracy againſt the King and. government; 
for enliſting men for the Pretender's ſervice, in order to 
excite a rebellion ; for attempting to ſeize upon the T ower 
of London, the city gates, the King's 9 e. 
watch- word was to be this marning. I his conſpiracy had 
been carried on with ſo much cunning, under fictitious 
names, that the utmoſt induſtry and application were re- 
quired, in order to diſcover ſome of the perſons r 
5 y 
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by them. Among others that of Digiy frequently occur- 
_ which, by the dexterity of Mr. Crowferd, his Ma- 
jeſty's eee hen at laſt found to mean lieute- 
| nant-gen lon. The February preceding, the black ac 
| 3 enacted agai 2 
armed and diſguiſed (their faces being blacked) into ſe- 
veral foreſts, where they killed vaſt quantities of deer, and 
committed the moſt violent outrages. This crime was 
made death, | 7 
2. What were the other tranſactions of 1723 ? - | 
The management of the Harburgh lottery made a 
great noiſe this ſeſſion. This lottery was declared by the 
commons, to be an infamous and fraudulent undertaking. 
February 22, was born Princeſs Mary, the preſent Princeſs 
of Hee. That ſcandalous place, the Mint in. Southwark, 
was ſuppreſſed this year. The earl of Harold; only ſon to 
the duke of Kent, was killed by the beards of an ear of 
barley ſticking in his throat. This year the Proteſtants - 


in France were perſecuted. Many of their preachers, after. 


performing the amande honorable (or penance) with a rope 
about their necks, were hanged ; and thoſe ſent to the gal- 
lies, who attended their fermons, or gave them ſhelter. 
September 12, five Engliſmen were murdered ſeven miles 
from Calais, by robbers. The committee to enquire into 
the plot above-mentioned, being finiſhed, it appeared that 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at home, in conjunction with 
various traitors abroad, had formed a defign of bringing in. 
the Pretender. That for the effecting this, a body of regular 
foreign forces were to be brought into the kingdom at. the. 
time of the elections; which not ſucceeding, the. 
conſpirators next reſolved ta make the attempt, when (as 
was ſuppoſed) his Majeſty would be in Hanwer. This de- 
ſign was alſo fruftrated, by the forming of a camp at home, 
by ſending for troops from /reland, by the duke of Ormond's 
being kept back, and by the readineſs of the S:ates-General 
to aſſiſt his Majefty ; notwithſtanding which the plotters en- 
deavoured to accompliſh their horrid defigns, upon their 
own bottom, by tampering with the officers and ſoldiers of 
his Majeſty's army; which yet, by the bleſſing of heaven, 
proved fatal to themſelves oni). "A a 


+ 1 - 2. When 
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2: When did the Parliament meet again; 

A. January 9, 1724; on which occaſion his Majeſty 
congratulated them, on the ſucceſs of their endeavours 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom; and obſerved,” that the 
riſe of the public credit, and the flouriſhing ſtate of our 
trade and manufactures, were owing to their prudent con- 
duct. The ſum of 1,407,280/. was now raiſed, by the 


diſpoſal of the forfeited eſtates of the late Sourh-Sea di- 
rectors ; and 62,236/. by that of the forfeited eſtates in 


Scotland. In May the King ſent his circular letter to the 
two univerſities, for encouraging the ſtudy of modern hi- 
ſtory, and languages in them; in which letter are the fol- 
lowing intereſting particulars : © Having ſetiouſly weighed 
« the prejudice that has accrued: to our univerſities from 
4 this defect of the ſtudy of modern hiſtory and lan- 
«« puages, perſons of foreign nations being often em- 
«« ployed in the education and tuition of youth, both at 
«+ home, and in their travels; and great numbers of the 
« nobility and gentry, being either ſent abroad directly 


« from ſchool, or taken away from the univerſities before 


4 the courſe of their ſtudies can be there compleated, 
and opportunities loſt to the crown of employing and 
«encouraging members of the two univerſities, by con- 


« ferring on them ſuch employments, both at home and 


«© abroad, as neceſlarily require a competent {kill in writ- 
„ ing and ſpeaking the modern languages: In o:der 
% therefore to remedy theſe, and the like inconveniences, 
« we, &c.” Accordingly, a profeſſor was appointed for 
each univerſity ; Mr. Harris being nominated for Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Gregory for - Oxford, with a ſtipend of 
400 l. per annum each. They were obliged to maintain 
two teachers in either univerſity, where twenty pupils in 
each were to be inſtructed gratis. Tis certain, that no- 


thing would contribute more to give ſucceſs to the affairs 


of Great-Britain, than the eſtabliſiment of proper acade- 
mies, and the giving due encouragement to polite learn- 
ing; by wh. ch our rivals the French daily reap unſpeak- 


able benelits. Dec. 7, was. born Princeis Loui/a, the late 


illuſtrious Queen of Dexmark. This ſeſſion, Mr. St. John, 
the late viſcount Bolingbroke, was permitted: to return to 
his native country, November 16, was executed * Ty- 

f — . , urn, 
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burn, Jobn Shepherd, - a notorious felon, ue ad 
veral times broke out of Newgate in the moſt ſurpriſing 
manner. Te 

2. When was the trial of Thomas earl of Mace/es- 
feld! 


A. In 1725. He had before vefigned the great ſeal of 


England, and was afterwards impeached of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, for receiving exorbitant ſums from 


Ee maſters in chancery, many of whom had 


een vaſtly 8 nt in ſecuring the effects of various 
ſuitors in the ſaid court, to their very great loſs. The 
earl being tried by his peers, was found guilty, ſentenced 
to pay a ſine of 30,000 /, and impriſoned in the Tower 
till he ſhould pay the ſaid ſum ; but paying it Jud) 22, 
1725, was diſcharged from his confinement. The abuſes. 


for which the lord Macclesfie/d ſuffered, had been practiſed 


under other chancellors, but not carried to ſo enormous 


a height. This year his Majeſty was pleaſed to revive - 


the ancient and honourable order of knights. of the 


Bath, when thirty-ſeven were inſtalled. The duke of 


Montague was appointed great maſter. on this occaſion, . 
and Prince Milliam received alſo the ribbon of the order. 


with eateſt ſolemnity, in Weftminfter-Abbey.; the 
knights, attended by their reſpective ſquires, walking in 


proceſſion in thar ſplendid robes, and being afterwards: 


entertained magnificently at dinner. This year Peter the. 


Great, Czar of Muſcovy, died; and the clans in the High- 
lands were diſarmed by general Vade. In June, the lord 
King was declared lord high-chancellor of Great-Britain ; 
about which time his Majeſty ſet out for Hanover, and re- 
turned from thence January 9, following. A young ſa- 
vage bred in the woods of Hanover, = aſd <0 walk. 
on his hands and feet like a brute, had been preſented to 
the King. The Offend company, ſet up under the Em- 
peror, highly diſguſted the Eugliſb and * and gave 
riſe to the treaty of defenſive alliance, concluded at Ha- 
nower, September 3, between their Majeſties of Great- 
Britain, France, and Prata. This treaty was deligned 

* * to 


„ Fee Ten nuct's Parl. Debates Vol, IX. 
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to counterbalance that concluded between the Imperial and 
Spanih courts. | 7 
2. What did his Majeſty at his return to England in 
17267 1 
A. The parliament aſſembled January 20, when the 


King e on the pleaſure he had in meeting them, 


obſerved, that the engagements entered into by ſome fo- 
reign powers, ſeemed to menace the tranquillity of Europe, 
and injure the Hritiſb commerce. That to . remedy this, 
he had found it expedient to enter into a defenſive alli- 
ance with the Kings of France and Pruſſia. He added, 
that he intended to have a ftrong fleet at ſea in the ſpring, 
that the enemies to his government were wands conſpiring 
againſt it abroad, in favour of the Pretender; but that he 


did not doubt of ſuch care being taken by his parliament, | 


as would entirely overthrow all fach machinations ; and 


that the kingdom would be put into a good poſture of de- 


fence ®. r 
5 Were there not great debates this ſeflion ? 

A motion was made, for appointing a committee to 
ſtate the public debt ; which being a popular motion, a 
very warm debate enſued; To this the courtiers anſwered, 

that fuch an enquiry at this juncture, was quite unſeaſon- 
able; and that it became them rather, to enable the 
King to fulfil his late engagements for the welfare of 
Great-Britain, and effectually to diſconcext the defigns of 
its enemies. After this the motion was rejected by a great 
majority. The treaty concluded by his Majeſty in Hano- 
ver, occaſioned likewiſe very warm debates, which were 
opened by a long ſpeech made by Herace Walpole, Eſq; 
the Britih ambaſſador at the court of France, who recapi- 
tulated the great pains his Majeſty had taken, ever ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne, to promote the felicity of 
his kingdom. Here the anti-courtiers urged, that the 
Hanover treaty would involve Great-Britain in a war, 
merely to ſupport his Majeſty's German dominions, con- 
to the act of ſettlement. To which the courtiers 
replied, that the true meaning of that act, was not to- 
tally to deprive Hanover of all aſſiſtance from the Britiſh 
nation, but only to reſtrain the ſovereign from engaging 
* - * j n 
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to ſupport his foreign dominions, without the con- 
{ent of his Parliament; whoſe bufineſs it was to decide, 
whether ſuch war was neceſſary, or otherwiſe. After this 
a mation was made, to thank the King for communicating' 
the treaty of Hanover to his Parliament; and to aſſure him, 
that they would effectually ſupport his Majeſty, in caſe any 
of his dominions, not belonging to the Brizifo crown, ſhould 
be attacked. This was carried in the affirmative, by 283 
again 107 ; and the lords addreſſed the King to the ſame: 
85 ; Pig P5020? 

P'S. What fleets were Gtrd our this year ? HY 
A. As a conſiderable one was equipping in Rufia, the 
Britiſh court, to hinder the Maſcowites from attacking tha 
Sawedes, ſent a firong ſquadron into the alice, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager, He ſailed firſt to Copen- 

e 
E. to "= 
Stockbaolim ; in the latter of which cities, he met with as fa - 
vourable a reception from his Swegt/a Majeſty, The ad- 
miral then ſailed to a about three leagues from Rævei ; 
whence he dif] an ' officer with an ſtolatory- 
letter from the King to the Czarina, part of which is as 


follows: Neither can aue conceal, from your Majefty, the e. 


traordinary ſurprize wwe were under to hear, that while we 
were carrying on amicable negociations, and had nat given 
the lia prowecation- on our part, meaſures were taken at 
your court, in favour of the Pretender to our crown, and .. 
great encouragement given to his adherents. Though the 

Czarina was offended to ſee her ports blocked up by the 

Britiſb fleet, ſhe yet thought proper to conceal her refent- 
ment, and accordingly. retur a fatisfaftory anſwer. 
Count de Rabatin, the Emperor's miniſter at the Czarina's 
court, did all that lay in his power to traverſe the negocia- 
tions, but to no purpoſe. Refides the above-mentioned. 


_ Britiſh fleet in the Ba/tic, another was ſent to the H- 


Indies, under the command of admiral Hofer, which lay 
there a long time, to block up the Spaniſh plate fleet. A 
third fleet under Sir Jobn Jennings, tailed to: the coaſt of 
S94in. About the end of this year, died in the caftle of 
4hlen, (where ſhe had reſided many years) in the electorate 


of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, Sophia Dorothea, married to his 


Majeſty 
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Majeſty in 1682, who brought him our late moſt gracious 
ſovereign; and Dorothea-Sophia, the late Queen-dowager 


of Pruſſia, born 1687. October 22, happened a dreadful 
hurricane in Jamaica; which did prodigious damage to the 


plantations and the ſhipping. 

2. What was done in 17277 

A. His Majeſty, on the humble petition of the merchants 
trading to the Ca- Indies, was pleaſed to renew their char- 
ter, with power to erect corporations in Madraſi and Bem- 
bay, and alſo at Forr-William in Bengal. The parliament 
meeting January 17, the King in his ſpeech, took notice 
of the ſudden, and very ſurpriſing conjunction between 
the Emperor and the King of Spain. He ended, with ob- 
ſerving, that the Spaniards had drawn together a great 
number of troops in the neighbourhood 
though they intended to beſiege it: but that his opinion 
was, this armament was made, merely to diſguiſe the pro- 
jected invaſion, in favour of the Pretender. The lords ad- 
dreſſed his Majeſty next day on this ogcafion'; but there 
were very warm debates in the houſe bf commons. The 
objections raiſed againſt preſenting an addreſs immediately, 
were, that as peace and war are matters of the higheſt mo- 
ment, it was incumbent on that houſe to weigh things ma- 


turely, before they came to a determination. However, 
the addreſs. was carried by a great majority. One of the 


members ſaid, during the courſe of the debates, that 4. s. 


in the pound was already granted upon the land, which 
was. a very heavy tax. Soon after, 20,000 ſailors were 
voted for the current ſervice of the year; and it was agreed 
to augment the land forces to 26,383 men. Some mem- 
bers, inſtead of laying 4.5. in the pound, would have had 
the money wanted taken out of the ſinking fun. 
Q. Did not an affair of count 4% Palm, the Imperial re- 
ſident in London, make a great noiſe there? | 
A. Yes; and the occaſion of it was, his preſenting to his 
Majeſty a memorial, which, after r Pn" to vindi- 
cate the peace concluded at Vienna, declared, that the of- 
fenſive alliance, hinted at in his Majeſty's ſpeech, was 
wholly groundleſs: as likewiſe that of the ſecret articles 
made in favour of the Pretender. This memorial was 


looked upon as, highly injurious to his Majefty's r 
| 4 a 


Gibraltar, as 


ö 
ö 
L 
| 
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and dignity, and devoid of all truth; and, having been 
ublicly diſperſed in print, together with a yet more-inſo; 
ent letter from count Zinxenaor, to the ſaid count Palm; 
the latter was no longer co as a public miniſter, 
but commanded to leave the kingdom ith; and both 
houſes preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty, repreſenting 
their indignation at the inſult he had met with from 
envy .. „ elne e 209 0MeTER; . 
What were the debates concerning the maltebH? 
Za motion was made for empowering has 11 to 


apply ſich ſums, as ſhould be found neceſſary. for defray- | 
ing all expences and engagements, that had been, or ſhould 


be entered into (before or till the 25th of December, 1727) 
by his Majeſty ; for taking ſuch meaſures as might beſt 
ſecure the trade and navigation of this kin and 
preſerve the tranquillity. of Europe. In ſupport of the 
debate, it was alledged, that ſome unforeſeen; accidents 
might require à farther experice; which could not then be 
eſtimated, becauſe certain treaties were not yet compleated. 
To this it was. anſwered, that this method of aſking ſup- 
plies, without making an eſtimate, was unparliamentary; 
that ſuch an unlimited power ought never to be allowed in 
a free government, except when the very Being of it is 
in danger; and that the departing from the common 
forms would inſenſibly render parliaments uſeleſs. How. 
ever it was carried for the motion, by 225 voices againſt 


19. | | 
2, What happened after this ? . > 
A. His Ma, eſty went to the houſe of 'peers, May 15, 


and after giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral. bills, cloſed the 


ſeſſion with a moſt gracious ſpeech ; in which, after thank- 
ing his parliament 2 their zeal, and diſpatch of the publie 
buſineſs; he toos notice of Gibraltar s being beſieged; 
but that he was nevertheleſs reſolved to try what amicable 
overtures would do; and concluded with declaring, that 
the crown of Sue en had acceded to the treaty of Hans- 


ver; and that a convention was actually ſigned between 


Ereat- Britain, France, and Denmark. —'The Emperor had 

employed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent Sweden and 

Denmark from acceding, to the above- mentioned treaty, 

upon pretence that its only tendency was to ſubvert n 
3 458 W 
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whole conſtitution of the Empire. But this was fully an- 
ſwered by 1 Who p _ ſhewed his pacific and 
upright intentions; gave ſu 
cible for his fitting out wrt ſeveral Britiſh fleets.  'The jea- 
| lonſy between the Briri and Spaniſb courts was heighten- 
ed, by the latter's ſeizing duke de Ripperda, who had ſhel- 
tered; himſelf in the Briiſb ambaſfador's houſe. Tho? 
Gibraltar was beſieged, nevertheleſs, by the bravery of 
the Engh troops, it made a moſt gallant defence; and 
the ſiege was rafed, by an amicable treaty after the King's 
bond ug March 20; died that preat mathematician Sir 1/aac 
Newton, maker of bis Majeſty's mint my preſident of the 


25 Wpen did the King go abroad ? 

On Saturday, June 3, 1727, after having nominated 
the lords juſtices, vi. the archbiſhop: of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, the dukes of Devonſhire, Dor/et, Grafton, 
Bolton, Argyle, Newwrafh ; the earls of Berkeley and Godol. 


pin; the viſcounts 7 ownſend and Harcourt ; the lords 


Carteret and Trevor, and Sir Robert Walpole. His Majeſty 
embarked at Greamwith, on board the Carolina yacht, at- 


tended by the lords ay and Townſrmd,'in another. Theſe 


continued at Graveſend till Monday, and, near Gunfleet, 
were joined by rear-admiral Morrice. The wind proving 
fair, they ſet fail, and on Tue/day arrived at Grawendarl in 
Holland ; whence the King proceeded, on board the States 
170g to Vaert, where he landed the 7th, and lay _ 
night. 
Did not this journ prove fatal to his Mage ? 

2, Pia from Yaere ths — — 7 for 
Hanover, attended by the detachments which the States 


had appointed as his guard through their territories. On 


Friday the between ten and eleven at night, he arrived 
at Delden, in tolerable good health; and eat pretty heartily 
at ſupper, particularly of a . which he ſeemed not 
to have well digeſted. Setting out at three next morning, 
he had not gone far, before he was attacked with 
cholic. Being arrived at Linden, and having no appetite 
to his dinner, he was let blood. His Majeſty appearing 
very anxious to reach his own dominions, travelled © 
though his attendants earneſtly beſought kim 0 
inden. 


reaſons as were invin- 
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Linden. There, being ſeized with a ſort of le ic dif- - 
order, as he rode in his coach, he reclined on x eman; 
who had the honour of fitting with him in it; and at 
| eas eo AK of won de mor (I am gone.) However, the 
ut ten that night, at the palace of his 
1 er the ag of York, in Ofnabrag ; ans Abo xp — 
next morning, June 11, yy ghd ear —_— 
let blood) ex 752 95 the e ab M age, a 
the thirteen his reign. Eis bo 3 afterwards 
wrapped in lead, was privately oe among, the remains 
of his illuſtrious anceſtors ; and he was ſucceeded,. in his 
Britiſh and electoral dominions, by his only fon Geonor 
Prince of Wales, who, with his royal conſort Queen Care- 
oy was crowned the 11th of Owe * 


IL — * 
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From 1727 to 76. 3 
45 Emperors. of, CLEUENT XII. 1730 40 
Cuarntes VI. 1711 BENE DIT XIV. 1740 60 
Cyartes VII 1740 CTLENMENT XIII. 1758 aj 
FrxANnC1s STEPHEN 1745 FLO - of 
Peper. Hing of France. 4 
- Bexepict XIII. 1724 Lewis XV. 1715 ky 
2. K 7 HAT was the fituation of affairs when George II. 
aſcended the throne ? Kk 
A. Critical, with regard to the liberties of Europe, but 2 
not dangerous to the tranquillity of Great-Britain ; whoſe 2 
ple were reſolved to ſupport their own juſt rights, and * 
the ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. = 
Q. What were the firſt ſteps taken in the beginning of Ry 
tis reign? my 
A. His Majeſty in council declared, that he would main- ky 
tain the religion, laws, and liberties of the realm; as alſo * 
the alliances entered into by the late King. June 27, 1727, 23 2G 
the parliament meeting, the ſpeech from the throne was an * 
early omen of the paternal tenderneſs of his Majeſty ſor TI 
his people. It evinced that his plan, with regard to the * 
foreign affairs, did not vary from that of his late royal * 
father. Addreſſes of condolance and congratulation, 2 
were preſented by both houſes. The 2gth of June, the FR. 
Commons reſolved unanimouſly, to grant to his Majeſty * 
the ſame civil liſt, iz. 700,000 J. per annum, as had been Lu 
enjoyed by his royal father. Afterwards, a proviſion was Fa. 
made by parliament, for her Majeſty Queen Caroline, in ob 
caſe of her ate his the King, viz. 100, ooo J. per an- 8885 
num, together with the palace of Somer/et-houſe ; * Su reſi 
| ge p 
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lodge and lands at Richmond Old- Part. His Majeſty was 
pleaſed to accept of the governorſhip of the South-Sea com- 
pany, Sir Robert Waſpole was in no leſs favour with the 

reſent King, than he had been with the late Sovereign. 
His Majeſty, at the cloſe of this ſhort ſeſſion, after thanking 
the parliament for the Proviſion made for his family; ſaid, 
« It is a great happineſs to me, to ſee the nation in ſo pro- 
e ſperous and flouriſhing a condition; at the higheſt pitch 
6 of glory and reputation; of great weight in holding the 
* balance of Europe; defending themſelves in their juſt 
«« privileges and poſſeſſions ; and vindicating the honour - © 
ce of the crown of Great-Britain.”? He afterwards highly 
applaude d the concord which ſubſiſted between the church 
of England and the proteſtant diſſenters. On the 7th of 
Auguſt this 2 was diſſolved, by proclamation, and 
2 new one ſummoned. | 

2, What ſteps were next taken ? | 

The ſettling of the miniſtry, the council, and the 

King's houſhold. The duke of Newcaſtle, and Lord Town- + 
ſend, were continued ſecretaries of ſtate. Mr. Pelham 
was appointed ſecretary at war. The duke of Rutland, 
chancellor ef the duchy of Lancaſter. Sir Robert Walpole, - 
chancellor of the Excheguer, and firſt lord of the treatury. . - 
By the union of theſe two offices in his perſon; he was con- 
ſidered as prime miniſter. . Lord Torrington was ſet at the 
head of the Admiralty ; the earl of Cheſterfield appointed 
ambaſſador to Holland; and lord Carteret lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. On Lord-Mayor's day their Majeſties ho- 
noured with their preſence, the entertainment made om it. 
The Spaniards beſieged Gibraltar, and refuſed to reſtore 
the South-Sea ſhip the Prince Frederic. Negotiations were 
carried on between Great-Britainand Spain; and a kind of 
convention was concluded at the Pardo near Madrid. A 
treaty, Which afterwards made a great noiſe, was formed 
between his Britannic Majeſty, and the duke of Bramſiel- 
Lunenburgh-Wolfenbuttle. . The 23d of January, 1727-8, 
the new | arhament met; when Arthur ,Onfoxw, Eſq; was 
choſen {ſpeaker with great unanimity; which exalted ſta- 
tion he continued till the 18th of March, 1761, when he 
reſigned the chair, with * honours than had ever 
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been paid to any of his predeceſſors . His Majeſty, in 7 
kis ſpeech, obſerved, that he had hopes of reſtoring the . 
tranquillity of Farepe, and recommended the e of 


our ſeamen in general. This ſpeech, which was called an Jon 
honeſt one, had a very good effect; and both houſes ad- ni 
dreſſed the throne very loyally on this occaſſon. A ſupply Ei 
was afterwards —— Sir Robert Walpole was now in Ef 
the plenitude of his power. The character of this miniſter TI 
has been very differently repreſented by writers; ſome W 
charging him with corruption, and others praiſing his ad- co 
miniſtration, as meriting every elogium. He poſſeſſed de 
what 1s looked upon as a competency of learning, for a vil 
eee of fortune; but cultivated it no farther, than as Th 
e thought it might be uſeful to him as a miniſter. As a as 
ſpeaker in parliament he was cool and clear. He perhaps Pa 
foo ke a little too often for a perſon of his diſtinction; but 801 
this might be owing to his underſtanding buſineſs better It 
than any of his friends, and which he therefore could better Spe 
explain. - tre; 
2. Proceed with the tranſactions of this year.  riv 
A. Aſter great debates in the houſe of commons, it was bra 
reſolved to again employ the He/fian troops. On the 26th the 
of February the ſupply, amounting to near four millions, can 
was voted. The increaſe of the national expences gave Pre 
vaſt advantage to the oppoſition; ſome of the heads where- to! 
4" obliſhed a ſtate of the public debts. Mr. William ord 
Pulteney termed the ſhifting of funds, a perpetuating of ſtar 
taxes, and putting off the evil day; and inſiſted, that the dea 
ſinking fund was only a pompous preject, which ſince its Au; 
being carried into execution, had ſwelled the national debt. Th 
This was anſwered by Sir Nathaniel Gould, a member of rive 
parliament, and a merchant. Mr. William Pulteney, Mr. nat 
Shippen, and Mr. Daniel Pulteney, who was in credit ble 
for his very extenſive knowledge of public buſineſs, and of {aid 
foreign affairs, diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly at this time, cil, 
The debates upon the grand point of the national debt ter- a P 
minated in favour of the miniſter. A repreſentation of fair 
the ſtate of the national debt was preſented to his majeſty, gre: 
who on the 28th of May, put an end to the ſeſſion. mer 


* I write this in Tuly, 1760, (be 
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What was tranſacting abroadꝰ beg | 
The 19th of June, a congreſs was opened at Soi, 
ſons, which drew the eyes of all Europe. The chief ple- 
nipotentiaries for Great Britain were, William Stanhope, * 
Eiq; (afterwards earl of Harrington, Horatio Walpole, + 
Eſq; (afterwards lord Walpole ;) and Stephen Peyntæ, Eſqs 
Thoſe for the Emperor, were, the counts Zinzendorf, and 
Windiſgratz, and baron Pentenriedter. For the French 
court, were cardinal Fleury, marquis de Fenelon, and count 
de Brancar and thoſe for Spain, were duke de Bournon- 
ville, marquis de Santa Cruz, and don Ignatia de Bernachea.. 
The Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, the Ruffans, the Poles ; 
as alſo the dukes of Holfein, Parma, Bavaria, and the 
Palatine, had likewiſe their ſeveral ambaſſadors there. 
Some days were ſpent in compliments and entertainments. 
It was evident, from the ſlow proceedings of the court of 
Spain, that its deſign was merely to amuſe the allies of the 
treaty of Hanover, tall ſuch time as their galleons ſhould ar- 
rive. The Spaniard: ſtill inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gz- 
braltar and Port-mahen; and the Emperor wanted to ſupport 
the Offend company, The congreſs in queſtion afterwards 
came to nothing. The duke of Parma having invited the 
Pretender to reſide in his dominions, with the honours due 
to the King of Great-Britain; his agent, ſignor Como, was 
ordered to depart the Kingdom in two days. The Prote- 
ſtant intereſt in Germany received a ſenſible loſs, by the 
death of a moſt worthy Prince, his royal highneſs Erne/t- 
Auguſtus, biſhop of Oſaaburg, brother to King George I. 
"The 4th of December, his royal highneſs prince Freaeric ar- 
rived at S?. James's from Hanover, to the great joy of the 
nation, who had juſtly formed to themſelves the moſt amia- 
ble idea poſſible of his character. His ſudden arrival was 
ſaid to be owing to ſome doubts, urged in the privy” coun- 
cil, with . to the non- reſidence, in Great- Britain of 
a Prince of Wales, An early attentiom was paid to the af- 
fairs of Ireland, where lord Cartaret was received wich 
great unanimity and applauſe. At this time vaſt improve- 
ments were made in the * manufactures, c. of that 
kingdom. The Spaniards ſtill continued their depredations 
(being acts of piracy, and * maſt flagrant barbarities) 
2 in 
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In America, where was an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded M 
by vice-admiral Hofer. During this, negociations for peace 
were carrying on chiefly at Fontainbleau. The queen of be 
Spain, a clole, reſolute, and artful woman, having private be 
views of aggrandizing her family, acted under a maſk. in 


A double marriage was concluded between the royal houſes g1 
of Spain and Portugal. par 54 Fi 
. 2; What were the tranſactions of 1728 ſo 
A. The parliament met the 2 1ſt of January 1727-8, B 
His Majeſty in his ſpeech, (a famous one) ſeemed deſirous 2 
of preventing a war from breaking out; which ſpeech was W 
conſidered: by ſome, as a compoſition of minifterial craft ; 
vchilſt others thought it an honeſt declaration of the true ge 
{tate of Europe ; ſo far as Great-Britain was concerned in pe 


the important queſtion of peace or war. This reluctance 
of the Exglißß, with regard to their plunging into a war 
gave great advantage to their enemies. The depredations 
of the Spaniards in America were equally diſgraceful. and 
injurious; whence the Exgliſb nation were on fire to repel 
them. he addreſs, on occafion of a few words in the 

| ſpeech, wiz, to ſecure the commerce of the kingdom ; inſtead 
of which, the oppoſition would have put 7 REsTORE he 
commerce of the kingdom, occaſioned very hot debates. The 

_ enquiry, why admiral Hojer's fleet had been kept ſo long 
inactive in America, being taken into conſideration, admi- 
ral Vernon made a remarkable figure in the debate: The 
ableſt ſpeakers, both for and againſt the meaſures of the 

adminiſtration, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in this de- 
bate; when it was at laſt carried, that the word /ecure ſhould 

| ſtand; and the addreſs was preſented. , Prince Frederic was 
then incognito in the houſe of commons. The army was 
afterwards debated upon. Waste c 7 
+ 2. Did the Spaniard: ſtill continue their inſults? 

A. Yes, which inflamed the nation ſtill more; inſomuch 
that many cit es and towns, particularly Briſtol and Liwer- 
pool, petitioned the parliament on that account. On the 
other hand, the Spaniards inſiſted, that the Engliſp ſhould be 
excluded from all right of cutting logwood in Campeachy, 
or of trading to that bay. The commons then addreſſed 
the King, humbly beſeeching to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to check the depredations of the Spaniards: to wh ch his 

7 5 Majeſty 
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Majeſty returned a moſt gracious anſwer. Sixty thouſand 
2 raiſed for the ſervice of the laſt Ds, having 
—— accounted for, occaſioned great debates, An enquiry 
being made, (chiefly at the inſtance of general Oglethorpe) 
into the ſtate of the public gaols; and it appearing that 
at cruelties had been practiſed in them, particularly on 
Sir William Rich, Baronet, who was found in the Fleet pri- 
ſon, loaded with irons by order of the Warden, T homas 
Bambriage, the then warden, and John Huggins, the late 
Sc. were committed cloſe priſoners to Newgate ;| and a bill 
was brought in, for regulating the Fleet priſon. 
Q. Did not the exceflive uſe of a ſpirituous liquor called 
geneva or gin, make great havock among the common 
people at this time. | eee, 
A. Yes, upon which a duty of five ſhillings per gallon, 
to the retailer was laid upon it; and twenty pounds per 
Ann. for a licence to retail it. His Majeſty's: civil lift 
was valued at 800,000 per Ann. and he was enabled to 
e of the lords proprietors of Carolina, all. their 
title and intereſt in that province. A bill was brought 
in, for the more effectually preventing bribery and cor- 
ruption, to which the lords made fome + conſiderable 
amendments. Ide outcry was revived concerned the 
late King's promiſe (as was ſurmiſed), of giving up Gi- 
braltar. The bill for granting to his Majeſty 115,000 7. 
to make good the arrears; of . civil liſt, met with great 
oppoſition in the houſe of lords. This ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was a very buſy one. An Attempt was made to 
eſtabliſh a civil government in Gibraltar, and make it 
a free port. The 14th of May, an end was put to this 
ſeſſion, when the King declared his intention of yiſiting 
his German dominions, and of leaving the Queen as re- 
| — Cardinal Fleury did every thing in his power to 
eep all parties in good humour. His Majeſty went to 
Germany this year, in order to ſettle ſome d fferences be- 
tween the regency of Hanover,' and the King of Praſſia. 
The affair of the duke Mecilenburgh, who had been de- 


poſed by the Emperor, for cruelty, tyranny, &c. made 


— 
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Q. When was concluded the famous treaty of Seville, 
between his Britannic Majeſty, and the Catholic King? 

A. Now. 9, 1728. The Britiſh plenipotentiaries were 
colonel Stanhope, afterwards earl of Harrington, (a man 
of great integrity and abilities with regard to foreign 
affairs) and Mr. Keene; and thoſe. for Spain were, mar- 
quis de las Paz, and don Tojeph Patinho. By the ninth 
artacle of this treaty, 6000 of his Catholic Majeſty's troops 
were to garriſon Leghorn, Porto Ferraio, Parma, and 
"Placentia; in order to fecure the immediate ſucceflion of 
the ſaid ſtates, in the Infant Don Carlos, Every thing 


relating to the ſhips and effects taken by ſea on either fide 


was to be decided ; and particularly the affair of the ſhip 
Prince Frederic, and her cargo. This treaty, (together 
with the other events) produced afterwards great altera- 
tions, as to the fyſtem of power in Europe. : 
2. What was done in 1729? ey | 
A. The parliament met the 13th of Jandary 1729-30, 
when his Majeſty congratulated them, on his having con- 


cluded an abſolute peace with Spazz, and thereby prevented 
the calamities of a war. This ſpeech gave riſe to warm de- 


bates in both houſes, many exceptions being made to this 
treaty. A flood of writers took up their pens on this 


occaſion ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the miniſterial 


advocates were, in general, the very worſt writers that 
could have been employed. The 5 oſition, by means 
of able ſpeakers and writers, impre Ache nation, (par- 
ticularly the commercial part of it) with the ſtrongeſt 
prepoſſeſſions againſt the whole negociation. The Em- 
peror was greatly offended at this treaty; and he here- 
upon prepared for war. Being in want of money, be 
ſet on foot a negociation for a loan in Zngland, of 
400, ooo l. which alarmed the miniſtry; who "imagined 
that it would be made uſe of to difturb the repoſe of 
'Great-Britain; and therefore a bill was brought in, to 
prevent the ſubjects of England from lending any money 
to foreign powers, without the King's licence for that pur- 
poſe. This occaſioned very warm debates. There were 


voted 17,709 land- forces for the ſervice of the current 


year, 'Two ſhillings land-tax, were, alſo voted. The 
keeping in Briti/h pay, He/ian troops, and thoſe * 
| | ' duke 
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duke of Wolfenbuttel, gave riſe to a ſtrong debate. A 
bill was brought in, & diſabling perſons from fitting in 
parliament, who enjoyed * place under, or received any 
penſion from his Majeſty. This was called the PEN SLIIJ g- 
BILL, and was rejected in the houſe of lords. This bill 
caaſed a mighty ſtruggle between the miniſtry and the 
oppoſition, The commons preſented an addreſs con- 
cerning the fortifications of Dunkirk. An endeavour was 
now made to lay open the Zaf-India trade, the charter 
of that company being then very near expiring. , April 
the gth, petitions were preſented to the houſe of commons 
for that purpoſe ; bat notwithſtanding their being warmly 
recommended by Sir John Barnard, and other eminent 
merchants, they were rejected. Various bills paſſed this 
ſeſſion. The ſalt-tax was reduced; and a moſt excellent act 
paſſed for the better regulating of juries, which now pre- 
- vents their being packed, Another act paſſed for ex- 
plaining and amending an act, for the relief of debtors, 
with reſpect to the impriſonment of their perſons. Too 

reat a remiſſneſs in government noty prevailed in Eng- 
1 — 7 the lower claſs of people abandoning themſelves 
to wickedneſs of every kind; and tho of higher rank. 
growing very diſſolute. Incendiary letters took their 
riſe at this time; and the miniſtry was ſtrongly hbelled. 

The parliament was then prorogued to the 14th of Fay 
following. The parliament of Jreland, under lord Gran 
2 1 to labour indefatigably for the ſervice of 

e public. - : 

2. What were. the moſt remarkable foreign events of the 
year 1730? E 
A. Peter the young Czar died of the ſmall-pox.. The 
Prince royal of Pru//ia, attempting to eſcape from his. 


father, was brought back and cloſely confined ;. When 


Katt, his favourite was beheaded, The famous Fider 
Amadeus, King of Sardinia, abdicated the throne ;. and 
would afterwards Have re-aſcended it, but his ſon would 
not let him. The conſtitution uigenitus cauſed. t. 
diſtractions in France. The Spaniardt built a fort, Which 
commanded a great part of the bay of Gibraltar. Pope 
Benedict the XII" died, and was ſucceeded by cardina, 

Corfeni, (Clement XII"). 32 Cor/icans took up 


. 
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agaiaſt their mercileſs ſovereigns the Genoe/ſe. The Grand 2 
Signor was depoſed and impriſoned; and his nephew ma 
Mahomet enthroned in his room; which extraordinary O/ 
revolution was begun by one Patrona' Alli, a mean fel- to 
low, The King of Sweden became landgrave of Heſe- gre 
 Cafſel by the demiſe of his father. The power of Sir Ro- TIC 
gert Walpole, and his family, was increaſing daily; and co 
his relations and friends were promoted to the greateſt pla- of 
ces. This diſguſted many old ſervants of the crown, who B. 


thereupon reſigned; and, among others, lord Townſhend, 
who had been a favourite of the late King, and was a 
warm friend to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. | 
| 2 When did the ſeſſion open in 17312 | | 
A. The 21| of January. The Emperor, and his mi- 
niſters, ſtill continued to exclaim againſt the treaty of 
Seville. The addreſs of thanks for bis Wagen) ſpeech 
at this time, gave riſe to ſtrong debates in the houſe of 
commons. The penfion-bill was now revived ; when 
the biſhop of Bangor made a ſpeech, which drew u 
him the indignation of all the oppoſers of the miniſtry. 
This bill was thrown out by the houſe of peers. A mo- 
tion was made againſt continuing the 12,000 Heffan troops 
in Britiſh pay; and againſt paying the ſubſidy to the duke 
of: Wolfenbuttle ; but both paſſed at laſt. The affairs of 
Gibraltar, where a civil government had been ordered to 
be eſtabliſhed, greatly employed the houſe of commons. 
Pamphlet-writing now raged to an exceſſive degree. About 
this time a famous periodical paper, entitled the Craftſman, 
made its appearance. The late lord Bolingbroke aſſiſted in 
writing it: but the ayowed patron was ſaid to be Mr. V. 
P. who fought a duel in the Green Park, with lord Hervey, 3 
on occaſion of a remarkable political pamphlet. All law 
| 333 were ordered to be no more in Latin, but in 
ug. | F = 
4 What were the Emperor, and the King of Spain 
deing? | | N 
z A negotiation between the courts of Vienna and 
Londen, was now pretty far advanced; and the Spaniſo 
embaſſador at Paris declared, that his maſter thought 
- himſelf entirely diſengaged from the obligations of the 
treaty of Sevilk. March the 16th a treaty, _— = 2 
2 . | econ 
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ſecond treaty of Vienna, was ſigned between the Emperor 
and his Britannic Majeſty. he Crates General, after 
many difficulties, acceded to this treaty, by which the 
Oftend company was aboliſhed. Petitions being preſented 
to the houſe, ag ainſt the depredations of the Spaniards, 
t conteſts aroſe. The fees of the law courts were ſe- 
riouſly conſidered this ſeſſion; it appearing that thoſe 
courts wanted no leſs reformation than the gaols. A bill 


of the higheſt conſequence to the commerce of Great- 
Britain was brought in, for the better ſecuring and fet- - 


thing his Ma'eſty's ſugar colonies in America; it appearing 
that a very great trade was carried on between New Eng- 


land, and the French ſugar | colonies in America; to | 


abſolute ruin of the Eng/zfe ſugar iſlands. The penſion- 


bill paſſed the . houſe of commons, but was rejedted by 


the lords, which highly exaſperated the oppoſition. This 
oved a very buffling ſeſſion; and the oppoſition had 
een carried on with great art and ſpirit. Sir Charles 
Mager ſailed with a fleet for Spain; and Don Carlos be- 
ing quietly ſettled in Italy, Sir Charles returned with his 
fleet to England, Dec. the loth, 1731: on which occaſion 
the nation thought a ſlight had been put upon the Britiſh 
flag. This year died Phils duke of Wharton, a nobleman 
poſſeſſed of very ſhining talents, of which he made the 
worit uſe. The duke of” Lorrain viſited England, in order, 
as has been fince ſuppoſed, to enquire and examine how 
far his Britannic Majeſty, with whom he had ſeveral private 
conferences, might approve of his marrying the Emperor's 
daughter and heireſs. | 
At what time did the parliament meet in 1732? _ 
. i he 13th of January; when his Majeſty congra- 
tulated his people on the happineſs they enjoyed, and on 
the tranquillity of Europe; and the ſpeech cloſed with theſe 
Words, The duty and affection of my ſubjects, are 
* all the return I deſire, for my paternal love and con- 
« cen for them.” About this time died Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney, a very worthy gentleman of great abilities, 
Whole ioſs was a confiderable blow to the oppoſition, 
An addreſs of thanks, on occaſion of the above 22 
was after yards agreed upon. Mr. Horatio Malpole, en- 
deavoured to juſtify in a long ſpeech, the whole _— 
| : 5 | 8 
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of the miniſtry. The diſpute, for and againſt a ſtanding 
army, was carried on on both ſides with equal warmth, 
and ſometimes acrimony. A bill paſſed both houſes for 
reviving the ſalt- duties. The affair of the charitable cor- 
poration being __ brought 1n, it appeared that ſome of 
its managers had been guilty of the moſt iniquitous pro- 
ceedings ; upon which Sir Robert Sutton, and Sir Archibald 
Grant, were expelled the houſe. The former was pitied 
by many, On this occaſion, a letter from Belloni, the 
Pretender's banker at Rome relative to the charitable cor- 
poration, was burnt by the common hangman at the Royal- 
Exchange. A moſt infamous fraud was diſcovered by lord 
Gage, in the ſale of the forfeited eſtate of the late earl 
of 'Derwentwater 3 for which ſerjeant Birch, and Dennis 
Bond were expelled the houſe. It is certain that a re- 
miſſneſs, in ſeveral branches of the government ſtill con- 
tinued. Some words ariſing in the houſe between Mr. 
Pelham and Mr. Pulteney, a challenge enſued, when both 
went out; but a reconciliation. was brought about by 
the interpoſition of the houſe. The ſeſſion was cloſed the 
iſt of June. This ſummer his Majeſty viſited his German 
dominions; the — being left as regent. About this 
time the biſhop of Salſgurgbh raiſed a violent perſecution 
againſt his proteſtants ſabjedts. The town of Oran in Bar- 
bary was beſieged and taken by the Spaniards. The Prince 
royal of Pruſſia's marriage with the Princeſs of Brunſwick 
Molfenbultel, brought about a reconciliation between the 
King his father and him.. Great heats broke out in the 
nation, upon a ſurmiſe that a general excife would take 
Place. ©: * | 3 ny 
n 2 At what time was the ſeſſion opened in 17337 

A. The 16th of January; when his Majeſty made a 
moſt gracious ſpeech. The addreſs of the commons, on 
that occaſion, cauſed very warm debates ; as it was pre- 
ſumed, that the miniſtry intended to propoſe a general 
exciſe, The caſe of the Spaniſb deprepations gave riſe to 
very warm debates, on a motion made by Sir Wilfred 
Lawſon, with regard to has Majeſty's commiſſaries in 
Spain. The courts of London and Madrid, had moſt ſo- 
emnly promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, in order 


to prevent any illicit acts from being committed by their 


reſpecti ve 
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reſpective ſubjects. The affair of the ſugar colonies, was. 
reſumed, This was an article of the higheſt importanee 
to the intereſt of Great-Britain, and our ſugar-colomes ;; 
and ended in an act, for the better ſecuring and en- 
couraging the trade of his Majeſty's ſugar-colonies im 
« America.” It was ſhewn by Sir Jabn Barnard, in the 
courſe of the debate on the ſubje& above mentioned, that. 
the 1mpoſition of high duties upon any. commodity,. is, 
the greateſt temptation poſſible to ſmuggling. Val ir 
regularities having been found in the York-Buildings. com- 
pany, they were ſtrictly enquired into. From the ſink- 
ing fund 500,000 J. were borrowed, which occaſioned. vio- 
lent conteſts in the houſe. The land- tax was now reduced: 
ro one ſhilling in the pound, 
2. When was the famous Exci/e ſcheme (for raiſing the 
duties on wines and tobacco) brought into the houſe ? 
A. The 14th of March; and. it. gave riſe to a very: 
memorable debate. A committee being appointed, it ap - 
peared that great frauds and abuſes nil continued in the: 
cuſtoms, to the prejudice of trade, and the diminution: 
of the revenue. Aldermen Perry: cloſed the ſpeech made. 
by him againſt, the bill, with - ſaying, “ That he could; 
nat tamely fit. ſtill, and hear the whole body of the. 
«« merchants of the city of London treated as rogues,, 
„ ſmugglers and: unfair traders,” In the courſe of the 
debate, Sir Robert Walpole was compared to thoſe rapa-- 
cious miniſters Emp/on and Dudley ; to which he made a. 
very ſmart reply. At this time, all parts adjacent to the. 
houſe of commons were crouded with xeople, who were. 
very tumultuous ; when Sir Robert Walpele,. inconſiderate- 
ly letting drop the words /furdy-beggars, they gave: 
very high offence. The debate laſted till. two in the 
morning: The abhorrence of the ſcheme became F. 
neral; the people conſidering it as the prelude to arbi-- 
power; and were fo ſtrongly heated by papers and. 
pamphlets, that a rebellion was almoſt apprehended.. 
Alderman Barber, then lord-mayor of London, was ex- 
tremely active in procuring a very ſtrong petition from 
the city of London, againſt the bill, Other petitions were 
alſo ſent up from all the chief towns in the kingdom. 
Sir Robert Walpole,. in his going to, and returning _ 
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the houſe, had been very much inſulted; and at one time 
h life „a aved by Mr. Cunningham, a Scotch member 
who, by drawing his ſword, dif; erſed the mob. The 
bil be ng dropped, cauicd great rejoicings, and ſome of 
_ very riotous, at which time the miner was burnt in 
effigy. . | | 

9. What affairs came next upon the carpet? 

A. Thoſe of the Seuth-Sea company, which were in 
ſome diſorder; the directors being ſuſpected of fraudulent 
practices. At this time Don Geraldino ( Fitzgerald) was 
agent here for the King of Spain, on account of the A- 
ento contract. The Prince of Orange, remarkable for his 
virtue and talents, married the Princeſs royal of England, 
whoſe fortune was 80,000/; It was thought this union 
would ſtrengthen the proteſtant intereſt conſiderably. A 
great number of Sa/tfburghers, who had fled; their native 
country on account of the periecution, were carried over 
to Georgia, (in the tettling whereof, ge eral 'Oglethorpe had 
taken infinite pains;) for which purpoie the parliament 
granted 10,000/, June the 11th, the King put an end to 
the ſeſſion, in a ſhort but very ſevere ſpeech againſt thoſe 
who had fomented diviſions. Ihe diſſt nters endeavoured to 
have certain lass amended in their favour, but did not go 
through w.th the r defign. The Dutch were much alarmed 
by an incredible number of ſea-worms, which eat into the 
piles, and endangered their towns; but theſe We rms after- 
wards diiap/eared. The King of Spain opened a. Scheme 
of e wmerce for his ſuhjects, between Oli Spain and the 
Philippine iſlands, which vaſtly alarmed the Durch. 


What were the molt remarkable tranſactions of the 


year 17324 ? | | 
A. Feb. iſt, died Auguſtus II. King of | Poland, which 
gave rite to a dreadful war in 2 Three parties 
were formed on this occaſiun; one in favour: of S/ aniſlaus, 
another for the elector of Saxony, and a thard fora native 
of Poland, excluſive of Staniſlaut; who was then in 
France, and was at laſt proclaimed King of Poland. Being 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's father-m-law, he was greatly 
aſſiſted by that monarch, and arrived by land at 'War/aw. 


Immediately the French King's troops under the duke of 
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Berwick, marched to the Rhine, and were very ſucceſsful. 
Their arms were equally triumphant in Lay. An al- 
liance had been projected between France, Spain, and 
Sardinia ; in order for raiſing Don Carlos to the thrones 
of Naples and Sicily. Duke de Yillars commanded under 
the King of Sardinia in Italy; where their arms made 
a very rapid progreſs againſt the Imperialifts from whom 
they took many towns. | The dreadful Scene of war, 
now opened in Europe, was no ways agreeable to the Bri- 
tiſb miniſtry ; who ordered Mr. Keene, their reſident at 
the court of Spain, to uſe his utmoſt 'endeavours in order 
to adjuſt matters between the Emperor and the catholic _ 
King. Count de Montijo was then in England, as ambaſſador 

from Spain; this miniſter ſet every engine at work at the 
Britiſh court, in order to fo the ambitious, views of 
the Queen of Spain; declaring that his maſter had recourſe: 
to his Britannic Majeſty's mediation and guarantee, in or- 
der to obtain an amicable ſatisfaction for-the infults, da- 


mages, and infractions exercifed in the territories, and 


againſt the perſon of Don Carlos his ſon. The memoriaF 
preſented by count de Montijo to the Britiſß miniſtry, 
plainly ſhewed, that the Spanz/ court were reſolved upon 
war. In the mean time the Dutch uſed all the endeavours - 
poſſible to reconcile the contending power. 
D. In which month of the year 1734, did the Britiſs 
arhament open ? 8 3 
A. The 1 of January. His Majeſty in his ſpeech 
mentioned the then critical ' ſtate of affairs in Europe, 
There were now great changes in the miniſtry ; the earl 
of  hefterfield reſigning his poſt of lord high ſteward ; 
when the duke ot Bolton, lord Cobham, Ic. refigned alſo, 
Mr. Talbot was made lord chancellor, and Sir Philip York 
lord. ch ef. juſtice of the Xing - Bench. The addreſs of 
thanks for hi, Majeſty's ſpeech, gave riſe to very warm 
debates in the houſe of commons; as alſo, a motion which 
was made, viz. that the letters and inſtructions ſent to 
the Engliſs miniſters in France and Spain, relative to the 
treaty of Seville, ſhould be laid before the hoaſe. Sir 
Robert Walpo made a very remarkable ſpeech at that 
time. The pacific conduct of this miniſter was conſidered 
EFF 
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with France. Mr. Horatio Walpole, who was greatly con- 
verſant in buſineſs, was very active in the houſe. The 
words corrupt majorities, being mentioned,. cauſed vic. 
lent heats. The voting for the forces neceſſary for this 
year, gave riſe to very warm ſpeeches ; when Mr, I inning- 
ton, à gentleman of abilities, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, A bill 
upon = above ſubject was brought into the houſe of lords. 
The earl of Che/erfield employed all the powers of elo- 
quence in favour of the bill; which was oppoſed by the 
earl of Scarborough, a nobleman of great parts and inte- 
grity, and it was afterwards rejected. A bill was brought 
in for ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by limiting 
the number of officers in the Houſe of commons, but was 
loſt upon a Diviſion. It muſt be owned, that the evil com- 
plained of ſeemed to require redreſs; and the beſt ſpeak- 
ers. on both fides exerted themſelves to the utmoſt at 
this time. A bill to prevent the infamous practices of 
ſtock- jobbing, was carried thro* both houſes, and paſt 


into a law for three years. This bill had ſtrongly pro- 


vided againſt that ſort of ſtock- jobbing which was falla- 
ciouſly carried on, under the colour of wagers. It was 
clearly proved, that ſtock- jobbing was attended with more 
fatal conſequences than gaming. The motion for repeal- 


ing the ſeptennial act, gave riſe to a moſt important debate 


in the houſe of commons. W * 

2. When did the prince of Orange arrive in England? 
| Nov. 7, 1733. He had been elected knight of the 

garter by proxy; and was received in London. with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of affection by the royal family, 
and of joy by the people. The nu tials were ſolemnized 
the 14th of March following. A bill aſterwards paſſed 
for naturalizing his ſerene Highneſs, who, with his con- 
ſort, embarked for Halland the 2 2d of April. Letters pa- 
tent paſſed for ſettling 5000/. per ann. on the Princeſs 
royal, during her life. On the 16th of April, an end was 
put to the ſeſſion by a moſt pathetic ſpeech, in which 
are theſe remarkable words, May there be no diſ- 
« tinction, but of ſuch as mean the ſupport of our pre- 
« ſent happy conſtitution in church and ſtate, and lach 
« as wiſh to ſubvert both. This. is the only diſtinction 


5 that onght to prevail in this Country, where the intereſt 


« of 


* 
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66 of King-a0d peogl is one and the ſame; and wher. 
they cannot ſubſiſt but by being ſo.“ On the diſſolution 
of the parliament, the whole nation was in a ferment about 
electing a new one; but the chief object which they then 
had in view, was the election of the 16 Scotch peers. 
2. What was the ſtate of foreign affairs at this time? 

A. King Staniſlaus was obliged to fly ſecretly from 
Dantzic, and leave the crown of Poland to Auguſtus 
elector of Saxony, The French were very ſucceſsful in 
Germany. - Prince Eugene commanded the Imperial army ; 
and the duke of Berwick, who headed that of France, was 
killed before Philipſourgh, There was a very bloody 
campaign in Lay. Don Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples, 
of which his Cotholic Majeſty had declared him King. 
Count de Merci, who commanded the Imperialiſts, was 
ſlain in the battle of Parma. Marſhal Broglio, a French 
general, was routed, and loſt about 2000 men. The 
great ſucceſs of the French was owing chiefly to the bra- 
very and conduct of the King of Sardinia. © England, 
during theſe tranſactions, preſerved a neutrality ; and 
kept up a great naval force under the command of Sir 
Jobn Norris, an able tho? not a ſucceſsful commander. 
Negotiatious were entered into at the Hague for peace. 
Conſiderable armaments were carrying on in England, in 
order to preſerve its tranquillity. The Pretender's eldeſt 
ſon ſerved with peculiar marks of diſtinction in the army of 
Don Carlos. An advantageous treaty of commerce was 

concluded with Ruffia. | FE Pets | 
SY When did the new parliament fit for diſpatch of bu- 
eas 751 4 
A. The 14th of January 1735, when his Majeſty, in his 
ſpeech, informed # x0 te I bad Rs . 
between the powers at war; had concluded a treaty with - 

the crown, of Dezmark ; and that it would be proper for 

es? Arete to put herſelf in a poſture of defence. 
ere were t debates upon the addreſs, in both 
houſes of parliament. Thirty thouſand men were re- 
ſolved for the ſea-ſervice for the year 1735, as the French 
and Spaniards were increaſing their marine. The election 
of the 16 Scotch peers now engroſſed the whole attention 
of the public, Feb. 13, the duke of Bedford preſented a 
| 5 petition 
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tition from the Scorch peers to the houſe of lords, ſetting 
forth, that many undue methods, and illegal practices, 
had been uſed in the courſe of this election; and a re- 
monſtrance to the ſame purpoſe was afterwards given in: 
but the petition was at laſt diſmiſſed upon a diviſion: 
The treaty with Denmark was now conſidered, and a debate 
enſued with regard to the ſubſidy agreed to on that occa- 
fion. The enemies of the miniſter declaimed againſt the 
expence; whilit his friends obſerved, that it was prin- 
cially incumbent on Great-Britain, to ſtrengthen herſelf 
with alliances, in order to prevent her being involved in 


the preſent war. Some members were againſt ſubſidiary - 


treaties in general, with foreign princes; at laſt it was 
carried in fayour of the treaty. An enquiry was made 
into the po/t-office ; the oppoſition complaining that letters 
were opened there; to which it was anſwered, that it would 
be impoſſible to diſcover any evil practices which might be 
carrying on againſt the government, if the miniſtry had 
not a diſcretionary power, to order letters to be opened in 
times of public danger. Fein 
2 What were the other tranſactions of this year? 

A. Great alterations were made in the mutiny-bill; 
the officers who inliſted men, were required to carry ev 
perſon, who entered, before a magiſtrate; in order for ſuc 
perſon to declare his aſſent or diſſent. The impriſon- 
ment of the magiſtrates of the royal burgh of Had. 
dington in Scotland, made ſome noiſe. It appeared in the 
courſe of. the debates, that the Scorch laws were vaſtly 
defective with regard to the liberty of the ſubject. A 
petition was preſented from the late general afſembly of 
the church of Scotland againſt patronages ; as being a 
| great grievance, and not warranted by ſcripture, The 
famous place-bill was brought in, but aiterwarus thrown 


out. The commons endeavoured this ſeſſion, to rectify 


the laws relating to the poor, and to eſtabliſh - werk 
- houſes ; but it being late in the year, nothing was done. 


The Scotch members had a great part in the debates this 


ſeſſion; and Mr. Forbes, lord advocate of Scotland, a 
2 of great abilities and integrity, had a confi- 
able ſhare in them; particularly that wherein he en- 
deavoured to prove, that troops ought to be kept up in 
| Scotland, 
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Scotland, to curb the diſaffection of the highlanders, and 
to prevent the wicked practice of ſmuggling. His Ma- 
jeſty was addreſſed with regard to the Spaniſb depreda- 
tions; but the ſeſſion being now far advanced (14th May} 
nothing was done in the above matter. May the 15th 
the King put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament ; when 
he informed them, that he intended to viſit his German 
dominions that ſammer, and to leave the Queen regent; 
exhorting them to make that weighty truſt as eaſy as po- 
ſible to her Majeſty. 3 44 8 
What was the ſituation of affairs abroad ? | 
J. The effect ſhewed, that the French were not in 
earneſt, when they pretended to raiſe Staniflaus to the 
crown of Poland. The Emperor 8 ſurprized at 
the pacific conduct of his Britannic Majeſty. The con- 
ferences at the Hague ſtill continued, in order to confider, 
concerning Stari/{aus's giving up the crown, but retaining 
the title of King of Poland; about Don Carler's keeping 
poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily ;'on Frances reſtoring all the 
conquered places; and on all the powers of Europe's gua- 
ranteeing the pragmatic ſanction. However, the haughti- 
neſs of the Imperial court deſtroyed the ſeveral endeavours 
uſed, by the mediating powers, to bring about à peace. 
A quarrel broke out between the courts of Madrid and 
Liſbon, occaſioned by ſome affronts offered to their re- 
ſpective ambaſſadors; when his Portugueze Majeſty ap- 
plying to the King of Great-Britain, a ſtrong Fleet under 
Sir Pobm Norris failed for Liſbon. By this t me all par- 
ties were quite tired with war, In ah, the French, the 
Spaniards, aud Sardiniant, were triumphant; and Don 
Carlos was crowned King of Sicily. All the meaſures taken 
by cardinal Fleury, had peace in view. After much ma- 
nagement by the various courts,” a ſuſpenſion of arms was 
agreed upon, which ſtopt the farther effuſion of blood in 
Germany and Italy: and during this the negotiations for a 
general peace were continhed.  * 2 5 
9. In what month did the parliament aſſemble in 1736? 
A. The 15th of January. His Majeſty opened it with 
a gracious ſpeech. There were great conteſts with regard 
to the election of members for the Counties of Vert and 
Norfolk, Little oppoſition, was made to the ſupplies 
| granted 
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granted this year. The national debt at Chriſtmas 1735, 
amounted to . 47,938,298 : 3: 31; and many ſchemes 
were formed for reducing the intereſt. April the 27th his 
Royal Highneſs Prince Frederic eſpouſed 4ugy/ta, ſiſter 
to the duke of Saxe Gotha. Never did Princeſs give 
greater delight to a nation, or had a more juſt title to 
their affection. Lord Delaware conducted her Highneſs 
to Greenwich, I heir Royal Highneſſes received the com- 
pliments, on this auſpicious occaſion, of the lord-mayor 
and court of aldermen. Both . houſes congratulated his 
Majeſty on - theſe happy nuptials; and Mr. (now lord) 
Lytitleton, and Mr. William (late ſecretary) 171, delivered 
ſpeeches on that occaſion, worthy the, nobleſt orators of 
Greece and Rome. A petition was preſented to parliament, 
on occaſion of gin or geneva, complain:ng that the exceſ- 
hve drinking thereof had debauched the morals of number- 
leſs — fm of people ; had plunged them into vice and 
wickedneſs; and deſtroyed many thouſands. Sir Zo/eph 
Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, was a violent enemy to the 
great abuſe made of ſpirituous liquers; and it was he, who, 
with a truly patriotic ſpirit, ſet every engine at work to 
check their horrid progreſs. A bill being brought in, to 
lay a duty on all ſpirituous liguors, the F:/-1ndia ſugar 
merchants and planters preſented 'a petition againſt it. 
Great debates aroſe upon this petition. Strong endeavours 
were uſed, but to no purpoſe, to permit the drinking of 
Punch, without its being ſubje& to any duty or exciſe, 
At laſt the bill for reſtraining ſpirituous liquors, paſſed both 
houſes. The land- tax for $i ear was two ſhillings. 
2. What were the quakers doing at this time:? 
A. They preſented a . petition to the houſe, ſetti 15 
forth, that tho' there are various acts, for the more eaſy 
recovery of tythes, church- rates, c. yet as the ſaid Peo- 
ple refuſe, from a principle of conſcience, ta pay them; 
they were expoſed to many evils, by roſecutions in the 
exchequer ; and therefore praying relief from the houſe. — 
The commons were ſtrongly inclined to favour the peti- 
tioners, and a committee was appointed. The main pur- 
ort of this bill was to make 5 determination of two 


Juſtices of the peace final, as to all payment of tythes, 
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church dues, &c. Counſel was heard, for this famous bill, in 
both houſes : and it paſs'd the commons, by a majority of 
164 n 48 : but it was violently oppos'd by the lords; 
and, thrown out, wiz. 5 4 againſt; Paw” {m4 ekyll brought 
in a bill to reftrain lan m being diſpoſed of in mort- 
main, or dead-hands ; againſt which the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, &c. petitioned :. but after ſeveral _ 
amendments it paſſed into a law. A petition againſt 
ſmuggling was preſented by the dealers in tea; ſetting 
forth, that if this pernicious practice was not checked, 
both the fair-trader, and the revenue would continue to be 
greatly injured. The bill brought in, on this occaſion, 


5 


was not encouraged by the miniſter, he having ever been 


very tender of all things relating to the revenue; altho” 


one of the principles upon which this bill was founded, 
was, that the lowering of duties muſt tend to the decreaſe 
of ſmuggling ; as has been ſince experienced, to the pro- 
digious advantage of the revenue, in that reſpect. Sir 
Charles Turner was chairman of this committee. This bill 


met with oppoſition in the houſe of commons, and much 


more in that of the lords; but it paſſed at laſt into a law, 


A motion was made in favour of the diſſenters, to repeal 


the teſtr act, but it miſcarried. Some amendments -were _ 
made in the act, for the more effectually preventing bri- 
bery and corruption. The treaty relating chiefly to com- 


merce, concluded 2d Dec. 1734, between the King of , 


Great-Britain, and the Czarina, was laid before parlia- 
ment. An end was put to this ſeſhon, the 20th of” May, 
when his majeſty, in his ſpeech ' obſerved, that negotia- 
tions were carrying on, in order to bring about a general 
peace; and that he intended to viſit his German dominions 
that ſummer, and to leave the Queen regent. ts 
D. What were the chief incidents of the year 1737 
A, The king erected a new poſt of honour, entitled, 

held-marſhal of the Armies of Great- Britain. The pre» 
liminaries for a general peace now received the laſt hand. 
February the 1ſt, the nuptials between the duke of Lor- 
rain, and che eldeſt arck-ducheſs of Auſtria, were ſalem- 
nized with vaſt pomp. A great diſturbance happened at 
Edinburgh, occaſioned by execution of one Wilſan, 
a ſmuggler. Porteous, captain of the city-guard, having 
commanded the ſoldiers to fire among the populace, _ 

vera 
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veral innocent perſons were killed: Porteous being tried 
for his life, was found guilty ; but being reſpited by the 


| Queen, (then regent) the mob forced open the priſon doors, 


dragged forth Porteous, and hung him on a dyer's poſt ; 
at which outrage her Majeſty and the adminiſtration were 
greatly offended. This year died Prince Eugene, one of 
the preateſt ſoldiers, as well as moſt worthy men, of his 
age. There now ſtarted up a new ſtate phænomenon, Theo- 
dore baron Stein, born near Cologne in Germany. He had 
landed in Corſica, ſubje to the Genoeſe, who had treated 
the Cor/icans with great rigour. The baron being received 
with open arms by the inſurgents, was elected, and crowned 
their King ; upon which he headed their troops. Failing 
afterwards in his promiſes of men, money, &c. the Cor/icans 
w weary of him, whereupon he left their iſland. He 
| the air of a great man, but his parts were not ſhinin 
his principal talent being a little cunning ;\ beſides which, 
he was infolent and cruel.” All this time matters were 


in a tickliſh ſituation between the courts of Vienna and Ma- 


drid ; but at laſt, the negotiations were ſo well conducted, 

that a general peace ſeemed to be at hand. | 
2. What tumults broke out at this time? 
4. The ſuppreſſing of gin gave much more trouble than 


had been imagined. Multitudes of the 8 
riſing about e ee Shoreditch, c. were diſperſed 


by a party of horſe-guards, and the trainbands. The 
erecting of turnpikes occaſioned ſome diſturbances in the 
weſt; and one Mon, a non-juring clergyman, was 
fined and impriſoned, for ſetting fire to a packet in 


 Weftminſfter-hall, filled with gun-powder and five acts 


of parliament. The ſeſſion began the 1ſt of February, 
His Majeſty in his ſpeech, (by commiſſion) took notice 
of the progreſs made in the preliminaries ; obſerv'd 
that Great-Britain ought to be provided againſt all 
attempts: and declared his ſurprize at the many riots 
and diſturbances which had broke out of late. Both houſes 
made very loyal addreſſes to 5 196-60 The. affair of 
Capt. Porteous, gave riſe to four reſolutions in the houſe 
of lords, by which the provoſt of Edinburgh, the com- 
mander in chief in Scotland, &fc. wee ordered to attend 


the "houſe. They and others, were examined n ' 
i SIC] | mz 2c | — u 
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but their evidence was found greatly confuſed. *Twas 
thought neceſſary for the honour of the government, 
to proceed againſt the city of Zaiaburgb ; as captain 
Porteous had been put to death, tho” reſpited by her Ma- 
jeſty. This affair became almoſt national, the people 
in Scotland declaring in favour of the city of Eaüabr gb, 
An act paſſed for diſabling Alexander Wilſon, Eſq ; from 
holding any place, &c. and for obliging the city of 
Edinburgh to pay 2000 J. to the widow of captain Porteous. 
About this time died the lord-chancellor Talbot, one of the 
beſt, and greateſt men that ever ſat in the chancery. Sir 
William Lee, was made lord-chief-juſtice of the King's- 
Bench, and Sir John Willes lord-chief-juftice of the com- 
mon-pleas. _ 8 7 „ 
2. When did the differences between his late Majeſty and 
Prince Frederic, break out: 8 
A. About February this year. It aroſe from his Royal 
Highneſs's deſiring, that 100,000 J. per Ann, (inſtead of 
50,000). might be ſettled upon him, in the ſame manner as 
upon his royal father, when Prince of Wales. This affair 
was greatly promoted by the oppoſition, with whom the 
Prince then joined himſelf; which very much embar- 
raſſed Sir Robert Walpole. ' Mr. Pulteney moved in the 
houſe of commons, that an addreſs might be preſented to 
the King for the purpoſe above-mentioned, but it paſſed 
in the negative; as it alſo did in the houſe of lords. 
Many now conſidered the Prince of Wales as head of the 
oppoſition ; to which the duke of Argyle, who ſhone as 
a ſoldier, , an orator, and a wit, joined himſelf, The 
number of play-houſes were reſtrained, and all new plays 
ſubjected to a licence from the lord-chamberlain ; owing - 
_ chiefly to a ſatirical comedy in which the miniſter had been 
greatly abuſed. Lord Chefterfield oppoſed, in a ſtrong and 
very eloquent ſpeech, the licenſing of plays ; as thinking 
this would be a kind of reſtraint upon the liberty of the 
preſs, — This ſeſſion ended the 21ſt of June. 
| 2 What were the domeſtic occurrences of this year? 
A. A ſignal ſpirit of charity prevailed, General Ogle- 
 thorpe returned from Georgia, leaving that colony in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. On the other hand, the common peo- 
le were grown very diſſolute; and could not be with- 
eld from the * uſe of ſpirituous liquors, The fine 
8 - 5 5 | 2 4 + ; . a (100%) 
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{100/.) laid upon retailers, was found by experience 


too ſevere. Dr. Wake, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a ſaga- 
ing was ſucceeded by Dr. Potter, biſhop 
of Oxford, famous for his Greet Antiquities. Sir 70% 
Norris arrived in April from Liſbon, where his fleet had 
been of ſignal ſervice. The republic of _ Yexice having 


cious prelate, dy 


ſhewn great reſpe& to the Pretender's eldeſt ſon, ics reſi- 


dent in Londox was ordered to leave England in three 
days. His Royal Highneſs Prince Frederic carrying away 
the Princeſs of Vales, then near her time, from Hampton- 


Court, (where their Majeſties at that time reſided,) to 
St. James's, where ſhe was that night delivered of Prin- 


ceſs Auguſta, occaſioned a difference between their Ma- 
jeſties and his Royal Highneſs. The Scotch were ſtrongly 
he 


diſguſted; on account of captain Porteous's affair, 1 


ſeverity of the bill againſt ſpirituous liquors, whereby 


informers were very much encouraged ; but above all, 
the Spaniſb depredations, which fill continued, made the 
people vaſtly uneaſy; and a petition was preſented to the 
King by the merchants, againſt theſe depredations. Mr. 
Keene repreſented this to the Spani/b miniſtry. The 2oth 
of November 8 at Caroline died of a concealed rup- 
ture, in the 55th year of her age. Her Majeſty poſ- 
ſeſſed great accompliſhments of mind, and the King was 
inconfolable for her loſs. Cardinal Fleury, all whoſe 
meaſures ſtill tended to peace, was now in the zenith of 
his power. This year a war broke out between the 
Ruffians and Turks; as alſo between theſe and the Inpe- 
_ rialifts. The great duke of Tuſcany (laſt of the family 
of Medicis died this year, and was ſucceeded. by the 


duke of 'Lorrain.; to the great diſguſt of her catholic Ma- 


jeſty, who ſtill carried on her intrigues. | 

9, What were the chief tranſactions of 17385 

A. The ſeſſion opened the 24th of January. The 
ſtate of affairs, between Great-Britain and Spain, was 
now taken into conſideration : when a petition from the 
We/t-India merchants, Oc. complaining, among other 
chings, of the Spaniards ſearching Enghfb veſſels on the 
American Seas, was preſented to the houſe. Other pe- 
titions were preſented, all which were referred to a com- 


mittee of the whole houſe. A motion being made, to 


addreſs his Majeſty for copies of the ſeveral petitions, 
5 repreſen - 


repreſentations, We, (with the anſwers to them) relating 
to the Spaniſb depredations, this brought on a long de- 
bate. Sir Robert Walpole was not for going to war, and 
was againſt producing the laſt anſwer ſent from the court 
of Spain; and therefore was for amending, the queſtion. 
Geraldino, the Spaniſh miniſter in London, greatly inflamed: 
matters at this time. Papers were preſented, complaining: 
of the moſt cruel treatment which the Engliß met with: 
from the Spaniards, when taken priſoners by them: 
Mr. Pulteney moved for a bill, for the more effectually 
ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
in America; but Sir Robert Walpole oppoſed the ſecond 
reading of it, with all his might. The. miniſter had 
been much-abafed during this debate. Sir Charles Mager, 
then firſt lord: of the admiralty, declaring: that the navy 
of England was not in a condition to enter into a war with 
Spain, the bill was dropped. RE... L 
2. What was done afterwards? h 2 
A. The affair of one Ferkins, who was ſaid to have 
had his ear cut off by the crew of a Spaniſb guard a- oſta; 
and who appeared at the bar of the houſe, very natu- 
rally made a | py — noiſe both in parliament and 
without doors ! Mr. ' Pultency, who had well ſtudied this 
matter, brought a ſet of reſolutions into the houſe: of 
commons, all levelled againſt the Spaniards, In theſe 
reſolutions it was ſaid, (among other particulars,) that 
the Brizih ſhips were unlawfully ſeized on the open 
« ſeas; were plundered and - confiſcated”; the ſailors 
** robbed, impriſoned, and enflaved, to the very great 
0 loſs of the merchants ; to the obſtruction of trade; and 
e to the diſhonour of the nation,” Sir Robert Walpale 
propoſing ſome amendments to theſe reſolutions, - they 
were agreed to, but not till after a very ſharp debate; 
and an addreſs, to be preſented by the whole houſe, was 
voted. The ſame day this affair was debated in the 
houſe of lords, but with much more ſolemnity. Lord 
Carteret, who had ſtudied the queſtion to the bottom, 
made an excellent ſpeech; in which he ſhewed, that no 
ſhip ought to be ſearchable or ſeizable by the Spaniards, 
except ſuch ſhip was actually in the ports and harbours 
of Spain. An addreſs was afterwards preſented to his. 
HY 2 Majeſty, 
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Majeſty, praying him to do juſtice to the injured nation; 


to which he returned a moſt ious anſwer. At this 
time there were great diſputes between the miniſters of 
the two courts, viz. Mr. Keene, the Britiſb envoy at the 
court of Spain, who preſented memorials; and Don Se- 
baſtian de la Quadra, who anſwered them. This diſpute 
between Great-Britain and, Spain, wholly engroſſed the 
attention of the public, inſomuch that little elſe was at- 

tended to. This ſeſſion an act paſſed for building . 
 minſter-bridge; and another for reſtraining the abu 
ariſing from ſpirituous liquors. The ſeſſion ended the 
zoth of May, when his Majeſty promiſed in his ſpeech to 
employ his utmoſt endeavours, at the court of Spain, 
in order to procure ſatisfaction to his injured ſubjects. 
His Majeſty now began to prepare for war; a ſquadron, 
under the brave admiral Haddoc, being : for the 
Mediterranean. | i N ic | 

Q. What effect had theſe vigorous diſpoſitions ? 

A. In September, preliminaries were ſigned, as the 
baſis of a treaty of accommodation; and they formed 
the famous convENTION,' which afterwards made in- 
finite noiſe all over Europe, and very much diſtur bed: the 
quiet of Great-Britain. *Twas ns jr 14th of January 
1739; and ſigned B. Keene, and Sebaſtian de la Quadra. 
In this convention, the plenipotentiaries were to ſettle the 
pretenſions of the two crowns, as well as of their reſpective 
ſubjects; and the King of Spain was to pay his Britannic 
Majeſty 95, ooo J. ſterling, as a balance due to the crown, 
and to the ſubjeQs of Great- Britain. Tis certain that 
the principles. on which this convention. were founded 
were no ways defenſible. The horrid accounts printed 
in the new- papers, and ſtrongly inforced by the anti- 
miniſterial writings, with re to the cruelties exer- 
ciſed upon the Engliſb, by the Spaniards, had infinitely 
exaſperated the Engliſb, of all ranks, againſt the eonven- 
tion. One Haines, printer of a periodical paper, intitled 
the Craft/man, levelled chiefly againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 
being ſeized and tried, was found guilty, ſined and impri- 
ſoned. Comins, a Carpenter, who had been publickly and 
unjuſtly whipped in Gibraltar, ſuing the governor, (general 
Sabine,) 700 l. damages were adjudged the or. 

38 E 


The publie diſorders ſtill continued ; mails being daily 
robbed and murders committed. The city of Londox 


was excellently well governed by Sir Jobs Barnard ; but 


the Weſtminſter juſtices (to in general) behaved in 
a very unbecoming manner. The Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales were now retired to Norfolk-hou/e. On the 24th of 
May her Royal eſs was happily delivered of a Prince, 
who was chriſtened George, (now our moſt gracious Sove- 
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reign) whom heaven long preſerve! The building of the 


F Man/ron-bou/e for the lord-mayor, was reſolved upon. C 
N had taken indefatigable pains, in ſoliciti in 
- for a foundling-hoſpital ; when one was founded at Bath, 
* and anotherin ee 3 | RN 4 
. What conſide: able n i year?; 
I The earl of Carliſie, a er of — merit; 
lord Vindſor; lord viſcount Townſhend, a miniſter of well 
know abilities; George Bailey, of 7 er viſe- M vd in Scotland, 
a lord of treaſury, and a man of the moſt conſummate vir- 
tues ; the excellent Sir 7 o/eph 7 ekylil, and the celebrated 
Dr. Boerbaave. In Ofober the Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales viſited Bath and Briſtol, and were received with 


the moſt ſignal demonſtrations” of joy whitherſoever they 


went. A great riot happened at the French play-houſe, 
in the Hay-market; and in the weſt of England, multi- 
tudes of clothiers roſe; and committing many outrages, 
ſome of them were executed. During this, negotiations 
were carrying on in Madrid, where it was believed, that 
the Eagliſh government were afraid of entering into a war. 
An unfair claim of 68, ooo J. had been made by the Sp. 


niards, on the South-Sea company, which created great 


2. When was the ſeſſion opened in 17397 a: 


A. Not till the iſt of February, tho” it had been a.” 
dered for the 8th of 7 amwary, which delay was very im- 
politic, as it betrayed the diſtreſs of the miniſter. On this 


occaſion Don Sebaſtian de la Quadra, employed a great deal 


of art. His Majeſty in his ſpeech informed his parliament, 

that a convention was concluded. The government was, at 
ly inveighed againſt for its ſupineneſe; the 
Eugęliſb ſhips ſtill continuing inactive in America; and the 


this time, ſtr 
brave admural Haddock W in the Aediterranes 


23 
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all which diſagreeable things, raiſed very naturally univerſal 
clamour; and this the adminiſtration endeavoured to ſi- 
lence by argument, but all in' vain: the public being 
juſtly. animated againſt the Spaniard, fo that no SEARCH, 
NO SEARCH, became the general cry. The city of London, 
and the merchants, preſented a petition to the houſe of 
commons, againſt the convention. Other petitions were 
alſo delivered in. The miniſter's paſſion: for peace, had 
made him ſubmit too tamely to the indignities which 
the ſailors and merchants ſuffered from the Spaniards 19 
but at laſt, he ordered Mr. Keene to inform the court of 
Spain, that in caſe his Catholic Majeſty did not immedi- 
diately fulfil the terms of the convention, repriſals 
ſhould inſtantly be made by the Egli; and a large 
reinforcement of ſhips was hereupon ſent to admiral 
Haddock. A petition was preſented by the truſtees of the 
infant colony of Georgia againſt Spaniarde, who 
now claimed it. Petiticns were ſent up from all towns 
againſt the convention. The oppoſition, in order to 

the nation, formed a reſolution to withdraw from 
their duty in parliament... A motion was made for an 
addreſs, which raiſed a ſtrong flame in the houſe :: but 
the motion in favour of it, was at laſt carried, Upon 
this Sir William Wyzdbam declared, in a very eloquent 
ſpeech, his reſolution of never returning to the houſe 
again; when Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke, on the other hand, 
with greater ſpirit and than he was ever known to have done. 
The affair of the convention was more accurately debated 
in the houſe of lords, than it had been in the commons. 
Petitions from the city of London, and from the mer- 
chants, were preſented to the lords. Mr. Keene's conduct 
was cepſured by the oppoſition, and defended by lord Her- 
vey. His Majeſty, in his anſwer to the addreſs above hinted 
at, declared, that he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours in 
order to obtain juſtice from the Spaniards. The conduct of 
the Sexth-Sea company was greatly blamed by all parties; 
as it had given the Spaniardt a handle for defeating the 
convention: to which the directors anſwered; that the 
King of Spain was indebted to them a far greater ſum 
than that which he claimed from the company. Don 


Geraldino now threatened them with his ſovereign's reſent- 
| 88 ment 
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ment, in caſe they did not ſatisfy his demands. All 
this was done in hopes that the Engl; miniſtry would 
at laſt be forced to a definitive treaty, which would per- 
mit the Spaniards to ſearch all Eg, trading veſſels in 
the American ſeas. About ſixty members in che oppoſition 
had withdrawn from their duty in parliament. 
e was the treaty with © Ying of Denmark con- 
clu | WIRES SS: J 
A. In Muy this year. n . *paſſed for. ſettling 
15,000 J. per ann. on his "ya ebe che Duke of 
Cumberland; and 24,000 l. ber ann. on their Highneſſes 
Amelia, Caroline, Mary, and Lowiſa. Ihe parliament pur- 
chaſed Mrs. Stephen's receipt for :curitig the flons, fer 
50004. The 14th of June, his Majeſty" put an nd to 
the ſeſſion by a ſpeech,” which ſhewed his moſt earneſt 
deſire to promote unanimity among his ſubjects. The 
Spaniards grew ſo inſolent, that ie was impoſſible to 
avoid entering into a war; they inſiſting upon the li: 
berty of ſearching Britifs trading veſſels, in the America 
ſeas. * Upon this, great preparations were made in Erg- 
land to carry on the war with all imaginable” vigour; 
which cauſed the ftocks to riſe- We Mr. Keene 
had then his laſt inſtructions ſent him; on which occaſion 
the Spaniards act d in a moſt ſhuffling manner. And now 
orders were iſſued July the 1oth, for making general re- 
priſals on the Spaniards, who alſo prepared for Wär; 
in which th y hopel to be joined by the French. These 
wanted to get the A//icnto trade; and to carry on the 


trade of Spain in French bottoms. The court of Veh 
intimidated the Dutch to ſuch a degree, that they did ue 


dare to join the Erglis; tho? the former had made great 
complaints againſt the depredations of the Spaniards. Let- 
te.s of marque were now iſſued by the high court of ad- 
miralty of Great-Britain. Captain Vernon, being a gen- 
tleman of great ſpirit, was judged a fit perſon to com- 
mand a ſquadron of ſhips to annoy the Spaiiards in Ane 
rica; and he was accordingly appointed 'vice-admuraF'of 
the blue; when he failed the 2oth of Fuly, with nine men 
of war, and a ſloop, to command all his Majeſty's Rips 
ia America. The Britifo was by this time, in 2 
formidable condition; when the Span; miniſtry ſes med 
» rouſe from their lethargy, they publiſhing a _— 
2 DOE 5 
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feſto with regard to the late convention; and ordering 
5 to be made on all the Britiſb ſubjects in Spain. 
e purport of this manifeſto was to make all Europe 
believe, that the frenzy of the people of England had 
forced the miniſtry into that quarrel. His Catholic Majeſty 
alſo publiſhed a piece, ſetting forth his reaſons why he 
would not .pay the 95,000 /. ſtipulated by the convention ; 
to which he Jeclaved, ſeven breaches had been made by 
the Engliſh. 1 2 | | 
2. What was next done by the court of Spain? 
A. It behaved with great haughtineſs; whereupon his 
ritaunic Majeſty returned no other anſwer to the mani- 
feſto, than by publiſhing a maſterly declaration, ſetting ©. 
forth the moſt unjuſt procedure of the King of Spain; 
and by cauſing war to be declared in London, with the 
uſual formalities. The Engliſb had a deſign of ſeizing 
the 4/ogue ſhips ; but theſe eſcaped by means of an ad- 
vice boat ſent from Oli Spain. Admiral Hadgock took 
the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh ſhip of 800 tons burthen, valued 
at 120,000/. France ſeemed now to eſpouſe the quarrel 
of Spain; the former making great 3 both by 
ſea and land. The Spaniards ſoon fitted out a numberleis 
multitude of privateers, as did the French under Spaniſb 
colours; and theſe took a great number of Fygh/þ veſlels, 
which ſtrongly inflamed the commercial part of the nation. 
The city of Landon was now highly offended with Sir 
Robert Walpole, Micajah Perry, who was ſtrongly in 
the oppoſition, ©, was then lor.!-mayor. Thanks were 
voted in Guildhall to the city members for their conduct 
in parliament, Inſtructions were alſo * them, filled 
— the ſtrongeſt reproaches againſt the miniſter; and 
requiring the paſſing a place and penſion-bill. And ncw 
Sir Gecrge Champion, the ſenior alderman under the chair, 
being a friend to the miniſter's. meaſures, was ſet aſide 
from being lord-mayor ; and Sir 7ohn Salter, nominated 
for that important office. The common people ſtill con - 
tinued to be very profligate, and ſpirituous 7 were 
as much drank as ever. I his year Mr. Whitfield"s followers 


= 


* firſt appeared under the name of methodiſts. 

2. What was doing in America ? | 

A. The advices brought of the cruelties of the Spaniards 

to the Engliſh there, juſtly fired the nation more and 
£74 ip" a more. 
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more. Many hoſtilities were committed by the former, 
at St. Auguſtine. Many rich captures were made in America 
by the Eugliſb upon the Spaniards. November the 5th, ad- 
miral Vernon failed from Jamaica, with ſeven ſhips againſt 
Porto Bello. The attack was begun at the Iron; caſtle, 
when all the commanders behaved with great intrepidity, - 
particularly commodore Brown. Our ſailors mounted 
upon one anotker's ſhoulders on the lower: battery; and 
drawing up the ſoldiers after them, ſtruck the Spaniſh 
colours. The admiral next took Gloria caſtle; upon 
which the town of Porto-Bello. capitulated. Admiral 
Vernon behaved on this occaſion with great ſpirit, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and humanity. When & Engliſh beheld 
the ſtrength of the place 3 had taken, they were 
amazed at their own ſucceſs. The admiral blew up 
the fortificatians with the powder taken from the Spa- 
iards; and found more difficulty in demoliſning thoſe 
works, than had been employed in taking them. The 
Gentlemen in the oppoſition, who had rottyed from their 
duty in par parliament, R_ Mae to it. Now, 1 * 4 
ſeſſion opened, „ in his ſpeech, obſerved, 
that he had raiſcd e and com 5 
of _o continuance of heats and animoſities. The de- 

tes upon the addreſs, on this occaſion, were very warn 
in both houſes; but the addreſs was at · laſt carried with- 
out any diviſion, A motion was made, and agreed to, 
2 to beſeech his Majeſty, never to admit of any 

for a peace with Hain, excep the right of the 
Eng % to navigate the American ſeas, without bein 
vitited or ſearched, ſhould be firſt acknowledged. Thi 
earl of Midadle/ex being ſeat to the houle of lords, to de- 
ſire a conference, and their concurrence with this motion, 
it was readily conſented to; and being preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, a molt favourable anſwer was returned to it. Six 
reg. ments of marines were raiſed to be ſent to America. 

2, What were the tranſactions of 1940? Obey 
 - A. The 12th of February, upon à meſſage: from the 

throne for ſupplies, a. million was granted to his Majeſty, 
out of the ſinking fund, for the ſervice of that year; beſides 
other ſums. A bill for regiſtrin ſeamen, was carried i in 
by Sir Charles Mager; but this afterwards called a 


French meaſure, though —_ a very C one, it 
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was rejected. March the 6th, his Majeſty :cquainted 
the parliament, that a propoſal had been made him for 
the marriage of the Princeſs Mary, his daughter, with 
Prince Frederic of Heſſe, ſon of the landgrave ; upon which 
40, ooo l. were voted for her portion. Four ſhillings upon 
the land-tax, was granted for the ſervice of the current 
year. The King of Spain had by this time, declared war 
in form againſt» Great-Britain. Several twenty gun ſhips 
were ordered to be built, to cruize upon the Spaniſs 
privateers. Six men of war, with ſtore ſhips, were ſent 
to re-inforce admiral Haddock in the Mediterranean. The 
cloſe of the year 1739, and the beginning of 1740, 
were diſtinguiſhed by as great a froſt as had ever been 
known in England; when the Thames being froze over, 
it was crowded with ſhops and carriages. Fowls and 
fiſhes were found frozen to death; the poor ſuffered pro- 
digiouſly, and many of them periſhed 2 cold. But 
this calamity was ſoftened by the charity of multitudes 
among the rich. Prodigious rejoicings were now made on 
* Renton's bringing advice of the taking of Porto- 
Bello. No Grecian nor Raman general ever met with 
12 applauſe than admiral Vernon did from the pub- 
ic, for his ſucceſs on this occaſion. A embargo had 
been laid upon all ſnipping, from the iſt of February, 
which greatly diſguſted the merchants; but it was taken 
off upon certain conditions, agreed to between the go- 
vernment and them, the 14th of April following: Many 
excellent laws were enacted this ſeſſion, which ended the 
29th of April. The nation was for carrying on the war 
with all poſſible vigour; and particularly in Anerica, 
where admiral Vernon was left at liberty to act againſt the 
Spaniards, in ſuch manner as he ſhould think would an- 
noy them moſt. The Spaniards. threatened to invade Eng- 
land with troops under the command of the duke of 
Ormond. Their ſquadron at Cadix, was now joined ta 
that of Ferro/; when, à fleet of 20 ſhips, commanded by 
Sir Jehn Norris, (on board of whom his Royal Highneis 
the duke ſerved as a volunteer) ſailed for Ferrol, in hopes 
of burning the Spani/e ſhips in the harbour; but this de- 
$gn miſcarried. _ 1 | 
2. What was tranſacted with regard to America? 2 
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- 4. It was reſolved to ſend thither a body of land 
4 under the command of lord Cathcart, an excel- 
lent ſoldier ; a man of great coolneſs, equanimity, and 
addre's, and beloved by all parties. The preparations 
making ia England, qreaths alarmed both France and 
Spain; the latter of which ordered their fleet to ſaid 
from Ferre for the Mast- Indies. During this, the French 
had loaded many of their ſhips with proviſions in Jre- 
land; upon which an embargo was put upon all the 
ſhipping there. And now, the French and Durch claimed: 
the prix lege of carrying Spaniſb property on board their 
ſhips, upon pretence, chat fre: botlo ns | make free goods... 
Marquis 4“ Arntin failed. from Breſt for the Weft-Indies,. 
with twelve large ſhips; and another ſquadron of the 
like torce was ordered from Toulon upon the ſame ſervice. 
There now were t debates in council, (upon the: 
raiſing ſo conſiderable a body of land, forces for America} 
concerning: the places moſt proper to be attacked there. 
Admiral Nn expreſſed great diſzuſt,in His letters, 
for the voluntary 4 as he imagined, in not ſend- 
ing him farther re-inforements of ſhips, men, proviſions, 
and ſtores. In the council, one party was for attacking 
Carthagena, and the other, the Havannab in the 11le of 
Cuba: but at laſt it was left to lord Cathcart, to n 
with admiral Vernon, in a council of war, which place 
ſhould be attacked, on their arrival in Jamaica. March: 
the 24th they took Fort- Cbagre; on which occaſion. 

captain Azewles, who ſerved as engineer, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. The war between Great-Britain and Spain, was 
carcying on with the utmoſt vigour. The Princeſſa, a Spa- 


nißb man of war, was taken; but the Spaniſh: pr.vateers. 


took a vaſt number of Engliſb trading veſſelss. 

2. When did the — fleet, with the troops deſigned. 
againſt America, fail from England? - 
A. The ziſt of October. There were ſix regiments of 
marines, conſiſting of about 6000 men, with ſome de- 
tachments, all — by lord Cathcart ; (under whom. 
Wentworth, Cuiſe, and Blakenzty, ated as brigaviers). 
and 27 ſhips of the line; beſides frigates, fireſhips, bomb-- 
ketches, tenders, toreſhips, and tranſports, all under Sir 
e The late mag: out of the fleet Popes. 
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its deſtruction, tho? the government had done every thing 
poſſible to forward it. Twas thought that by this ex- 
pedition, the Spaniſb empire in Hmerica would be greatly 
reduced. The court of Verſailles, finding that the Eng- 
liſb could not be diverted from attacking the Spaniards in 
the Veñ-Inuies, threw off the maſk at laſt, As a pre- 
lude to the war, they began by repairing the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk, c:ntrary to the treaty of Utrecht. The 
French printed a declaration, in which it was ſaid, that 
they could not fit unconcerged, whilſt the Exgliſbh were 
ſending ſuch vaſt armaments againſt the Spaniards in 
America. About this time his Majeſty: returned from 
viſiting his German dominions; when the death of Fre- 
deric King of Pru//ia, of the Emperor Charles VI. and of 
the Carina, Anna Imanowna, greatly changed the ſyſtem 
of affairs in Europe. The Emperor's death threw all 
Europe into convulſions, May fn dth, Princeſs Mary 
was married to the Prince of Haſe- Casal, by proxy; and 


in 7 uly following, they were ſolemnly married in Cal. 
The ſcarcity of corn occaſioned inſurrections; 


particularly at Newcaftle, and Wifbich in the I of Ey. 
Many of the rioters were ſei but two only were exe-: 
cuted, and the reſt tran Lita If WES Ferre 
2. How did the oppoſition conduct themſelves ? 
A. As next ſeſſion was the laſt of this parliament, they 
uſed their utmoſt efforts, in order to get ſuch a one re- 
turned as might be an enemy to the miniſter, There was 
| 2 animoſity in the city of London, on ele&ing the 
ord- mayor; alderman Heathcote being returned in pre- 


1 


ference to Sir Robert God/chall ; and the former declining 


that high office, alderman Parſens was choſen in prefe- 
rence to Sir Robert Ged/chall, the ſenior alderman. The 
'18th of Newember, his Majeſty opened the laſt ſeffion of 
Parliament, with a ſpeech that breathed a ſpirit of re- 
ſolutien and magnanimity; and wherein he 'exhorted 
them to prevent the exportation of corn, in order that the 
enemy might not be ſupplied therewith. © Captain Anſon 
was appointed to ſail with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to the 
South-Sea, to annoy the Spaniards in their trade; with 
orders, that in caſe admiral Yernox ſhould ſucceed. in his 

attempts, to open a communication wich mars 
| 1 3 * 0 — Us 
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If hmis of Den The fleet under Sir Chalenor OR 
conſiſting of 170 fail, arrived àt Dominica, à neutral 
iſland, where lord Cathcart died of the ' blocdy-flux, to 
the utter ruin of the expedition; he being ſucceeded by 
general Wentworth, a man no ways equal to the comman 
The houſe of peers was this ſeſſion the grand ſcene of po- : 
litical controverſy ; when the utmoſt endeavours were _ 
to hurt the miniſter, againſt whom a perſonal ch 
now meditating in hot houſes. A Anz roteſt Was 5 
tered by 24 peers, N highly on Sir PR bert N. alpol:'s s 
management during e of the war. A motict 
was made, but reed, VIZ. ent a ſelect committee he 
appointed, to enquire into the conduct of the war; con- 
ſiſting of all the lords who 25 of his — moſt bo- 
nourable privy council. great many other motions 
were made at this time, ad views of which were, to 
ſhew the neceſſity of removing Sir Rabert from his Majeſty's. . 
preſence and councils. © Thus were things : at this jonQure - 
in a very critical ſituation. f 
2. What was the ſtate of affairs both eher and abroad? 
A. The French ſquadron ſent to the Weft- Hndies from 
Breft, under the duke 4 Antin, was obliged to return tao 
France in the ſpring (having loſt a muititude of ſailors 
thro! fickneſs) in 25 utmoſt diſtreſs; without haying at- 
chieved any thing conſiderable in favour of the Spaniards ; > 
whoſe fleet was in as wretched a conditicn at Carthagena 
and Porto- Bello. And now Frederit, che new King of 
Pruſſia, _ hug ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf eek 
raiſed, very 5 8 T covwelful army, wherewith 
he ſuddenly — Sile/a, to lch he laid claim, with 
30,000 men. This ſtep alarmed all the powers of Eu. 
rope, and particularly Grear- Britain. His arins made an 
amazing progreſs in $7/efa'; at the ſame time that be 
E Queen of Hungary the kindeſt _ offers of ' 
aſſiſtance, Es were haughtily rejected in Neuna. Great 
Britain was now in a moſt Aces eedde ſituation. She | 
was at war with Spain, and upon the point of being in- 
volved in one with France. She Was divided from the 
greateſt Proteſtant Prince in Germagy; and had no praſpect 
of being aſſiſted by the Durch, o were oyer-awe by 
the French, and threatened by Pruffis : whilſt the northern 
Per were divided; and 3 exgoſed to Expences 
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greater than ſhe ever had been obliged to bear at. one 
and the ſame time. The national troops were now aug- 
mented to 51,515 effective men, excluſive of thoſe of 
Ireland. On 2h 13th of February, Mr. Sandys made a 
motion in the houſe of commons, that an humble addreſs. 
be preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be graciouſly 
leaſed to remove the right honourable Sir Robert Walpole 
rom his Majeſty's preſence and councils for ever.— The 
motion in the houſe of peers, was made by lord Car- 
teret. Great debates enſued, and after much heat and 
animoſity, it was rejected. Sir Robert M alpele made a 
very remarkable ſpeech on this occaſion, part of which 
ran thus: Gentlemen have talked a great deal of pa- 
«« triotiſm ; a venerable word (Sir,) when duly practiſed. 
% But I am ſorry, (Sir,) to ſay, that of late it has been 
ſo much hackney'd about, that it is in danger of falling 
«« into diſgrace.” The idea of true patriotiſm 18 
« loſt; and the term has proſtituted to the very 
«« worſt of purpoſes. A patriot, (Sir!) why png 
«©, ſpring up. like muſhrooms. I could raiſe fifty of 
them within the four and twenty hours. I have raiſed 
« many of them, (Sir,) in one night. It is but re- 
on N! to gratify an unreaſonable, or an inſolent do- 
«« mand, and up ſtarts a patriot. I have never been 
« afraid of making patriots, (Sir,) but I diſdain and 
« deſpiſe all they can .do!”— The baſis of the whole 
charge againſt the miniſter, was the concluding the fuſt 
_ treaty of Hanover. * Ser 
1 92, How did his Majeſty act with regard to the queen of 
ungary? 1 | | | 
| Z He declared ſtrongly in her favour, in his ſpeech 
on the 8th of April. Warm and pathetic addreſſes were 
returned by both. houſes to this ſpeech. No two Princes 
were ever worſe paired by nature, for the repoſe of Europe, 
than his Pruſſian Majeſty and the Queen of Hungary, who 
could not be prevailed upon to yield him one inch of Si- 
lea. This g. eatly embarraſſed his Britannic Majeſty, as 
he muſt either give up the Queen of Hungary, or his near 
relation the King of Pruſſia, whoſe forces then conſiſted 
of 100,000 men. In the mean time, his Praſſtan Majeſty 
made himſelf maſter of Bręſlaau, the capital of Silz/ia, where 
he was received with joy, 2 32241279 
RIS 2. What 
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2. What was doing in 1741272050 od 
6? Count Neuperg being appointed general of the Au- 
Atriant, and meeting his Pruſſian Majeſty at Mokwitz, a. 
bloody battle was fought; near 4000 being killed, and 
an unuſual number of general officers on each fide, Both. 
the King of Pruffia, and his troops, gained immortal, 
honour in this action. The States General did not think. 
it expedient to aid the Queen of Hungary, whoſe miniſtry 
formed a project of making a partition, of his Prufian Ma- 
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jeſty s dominions, among certain powers; and that King 


ſutpecting, (tho' altogether without foundation), that his: 
Britannic Majeſty was to have his ſhare of them; the for- 
mer reſolved to unite himſelf to France, and endeavour 
to raiſe the EleQor of Bavaria to the Imperial throne.. 
This laſt was poor, and only made the tool. of the French... 
He was indeed a virtuous; Prince, but not. endued with. 
ftrength of mind ſufficient. for one who was. to contend 
for a crown. Other EleQors of the empire were to be 
bribed, in order to obtain their votes. His Majeſty pro- 
rogued the parliament the 25th cf. April, and afterwards. 
diſſolved it; but not without. thanking them for their 
ſupporting. the houſe of Auſtria; for maintaining the na- 
tional eredi , and ſtrengthening his government. Grecat- 
Britain was at this time, at a prodigious. expence. As 
ſoon as the parliament was riſen, tie. greatzſt ferment. 
broke oat in the nation. Violent tumults aroſe at the. 
W:ftminſfter election, where lord Sundon, and Sir Charles. 
Wager, were candidates on the court fide; and admiral. 
Vernon, and Mr. Edwin, on that of the oppoſition. Theſe. 
tumults had ſo powerful an effect all over the nation, that 
the miniſter could not depend on. twenty votes in his fa - 
vour, in the next parliament. wal | 
2. What was tranſacting in America ? 8 
A. The ſtrong ſquadron under lord Cathcart; had ne- 
ceſſarily been long in equipping, and delayed by con- 
trary winds; and when it had joined admiral Vernen, 
they together compoſed the moſt formidable armament 
ever ſeen in America. And now the whole Britih fleet 
conſiſting of about 115 ſhips, with 15, ooo ſailors, and 
about 1a, ooo land forces on board, ſailed from 9 
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It being now reſolved, in à council of war, to attack 
Cart hagena, both by ſea and land with all the forces ; 
on the 4th of March the fleet, (which now confiſted of 
124 ſhips) anchored in Playa Grande, to windward of 
the town of Cartbagena, which by this time was made 
vaſtly ſtrong. The Exgliſb reſolved to force their way 
into the harbour, and batter the town from thence ; 
which was a very hazardous attempt. Captain K les 
gave the admiral. all the intelligence he could get, with 


to the ſtrength and ſituation of the place; and 


Sir Chalenor Ogle was directed to attack the forts and 
batteries, which was begun .on the gth of February. 
The forts S. Fago and St. Philip being taken, * 
Wentworth, brigadier Guiſe, and colon — — 

the regiments of Harriſon and Wentworth without oppo- 
ſition. But now a quarrel broke out between general 
Wentworth and the admiral, who loudly complained of 
Wentwworth's inactivity. In the attack of the Barradera 
battery, the gallant lord Aubry Beauclere, captain of 
the Prince Frederic, loſt his life, to the preat regret of 
the whole nation; when the Engliſh took the forts of 
Bocca-cbica and St. Fojeph, with a Spaniſh man of war. 
On this occaſion they loſt about 400 men, among whom 
were colonel Douglas, colonel Watſon, and captain Moor. 
Caſtillo Grande was afterwards taken, Upon this ſucceſs, 
of forcing into the harbour, the news thereof was diſ- 
patched to England; and expreſſed in ſuch terms, as if 
the conqueſt of Cartbagena had been ſure ; which how- - 
ever proved a fatal miſtake, as the Spaniards were 
ſtill maſters of fort Sr. Lazar. By this time there was a 
mortal antipathy between admiral Vernon and general 
Wentworth, they blaming each other. Fort 8s. Lazar 
was attacked, but in the moſt injudicious manner ; the 
general committing many blunders. The attack up the 
hill was begun by general Gui, at the head of 1200 
men; when, colonel Grant loſt his life, and the Englip 
were ſo ſorely galled by the Spaniards, that they were 
f.rced to retreat, with the loſs of 600+ of their belt men. 
The conduct of admiral Vernon, on this occaſion, puz- 
aled every one. General Wentworth was not wanting in 
courage, though not equal to the command; and the ad- 


3 


iral's 
t 


be obſerved to the 
imaginable care of the fleet. 


Now ſickneſs began to 
rage among the Egliſb troops, they, in leſs than two- 
days, be ng reduced from 6,645, to 3, 200 men: Upor 
which it was gefolved, in a council of war held the 23d 


and 24th of April, to return to Jamaica; previous to 
which they demoliſhed Bocca-ebica, and other forts, the 
harbour, Oc. and aftexwards got ſafe into Port Nerat 
harbour in Jamaica, the 19th of May. Such was the ill 
ſucceſs of an expedition from which the moſt glorious 
things had been expected. The 18th of Faly the ad- 
miral arrived with nine ſhips of the line, beſides tranſ- 
ports and ſtoreſhips, and near 4000 troops on board, 
in Waltenham harbour, in Cuba. This the admiral called 
Cumberland harbour, in honor of his Royal Highneſe the 


poſed” general Wentworth, re- im- 1 
barked a0 4 ory and returned 2 
It is computed, that 20,000 Britiſb ſubjects loſt their lives. 
in this fatal expedition. | a | | 
9. In what ſtate were the affairs of Furpe ?- 
A. Cardinal Fleury had continued his pacific ſyſtem; 
but was forced to change it, when the houſe of Branden. 
burgb broke off from > nn of Hungary; at which 
time Count de Belliſie, an officer of great abilities, brave, 
_ inſinuating, and plaufible in ſcheming, repre- 
ted to the French King, that then was the time for 
humbling the houſe of Au/tria; and for raiſing the 
Elector of Bavaria to the mperial throne! His plan 
was to march great armies into Germany; and to en- 
deavour to win over the Princes of the Empire, ſor them 
to ſhare in the ſpoils of che houſe of Aufria. The 
Elector of Bavaria offered to acknowledge the Qgeen of 
Hungary's rights to that kingdom, provided ſhe would 
yield to him the county of Tyrol and the 4uffrian Swabia; 
which ſhe refuſed. And now the French King ordered 
ſome troops to march towards the Rhine ; to guard, as 
he declared, the freedom of 2 election. 
Marſhal count % Belliſis was di to carry * 
e N p 
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an into execution, both as ambaſſador and general · 
Twas then reſolved, that the Elector of Bawaria ſhould 
be raiſed to the Imperial throne, and the Queen of Hungary's. 


dominions diſmembred. His Praſſian Majeſty entered 


into a treaty with France, and Belliſſe viſited different 
German courts. The French ſent two bodies of troops, 
each conſiſting of about 40, ooo men, into Germany; by 
which means the Elector of Bavaria ſaw himſelf at the; 
head of 70,000 men, He then declared war againſt her 

Hungarian Majeſty, and took ſome towns. The poli- 
tical conduct of France at this time, was very illaudable. 
His Britannic Majeſty, who was ſtill in his German Do- 
minions ; and greatly diſpleaſed with the Queen of Hun- 
gary, for her refuſing a reconciliation with the King of 
Pruſſia, ſigned a neutrality for Hanover to which he 
was induced, by the advices he received that the Dusch 
were entering into a neutrality for themſelves. The 
Elector of Bavaria made ſo rapid a: progreſs, ſpite of 
all the efforts made by the Queen of Hungary's generals, 
who were men of great abilities, and faithful, that J- 
enna itſelf was threatened, Hereupon the Queen with 
her eldeſt ſon retired to Preßburg in Hungary; where ſum- 
moning the four ſtates, they all moſt chearfully took an. 
oath, to defend her with the greateſt, vigour; and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto: againſt the EleQor of Bavaria. 
2. Did their zeal. for her Hungarian Majeſty con- 
tin ne? ne ne i 5 by; 5 
A. They raiſed a body of zo, ooo men, who, were: 
headed by count Palfy, and theſe marched to the relief 
of Bobemia. But it is probable, that all the efforts of her. 
Hungarian Majeſty would not have. availed, | had the 
French followed Belli/le's plan exactly ;. they neither fur- 
niſhing all the troops, nor the neceſſary articles they had. 
promiſed on this oceaſion. Count Khewvenbulker was of 
glorious ſervice to her Hungarian Majeſty in this war. 

he Elector ef Bavaria ruined his affairs by turning 
aſide to Bohemia, inſtead of marching to Vienna. The 
Elector of Saxony had now joined the Elector of Bavaria, 
and the French, when they marched and took Prague, 


where the laſt mentioned Elector was crowned King of 


© Bohemia. But afterwards ſucceſs turned greatly in fa- 
e | vour 
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your of the Auſtrians;  Thoring, the Bavarias genera 
being entirely defeated, and 3000 of his 2 
pieces. Marſhal Belliſe upbraided the allies with their 
conduct; and complained that his plan had been ſtarved 
in the execution. All this time the King of Pruſſa gave 
roofs of vaſt abilities, he taking ſome important towns, 
he EleQor of Bavaria was choſen Emperor at Franck- 
fort; and King Georcs returned to England the 19th 
of October. On the 4th of December the new parliament 
met, -when the right honourable Arthur On/low, Eſq ;; was: 
re-choſen their ſpeaker. His Majeſty in his ſpeech, men- 
tioned the war with Spain; the confederacy- entered into 
againſt the Queen of Hungary ; the endeavours. uſed by 
him to recancile the contending parties; requeſting, the 
farther aid of parliament, and exhorting his. people to 
unanimity. he addreſs on occaſion of this ſpeech 
produced debates ; it not aſſuring the King that 
they would defend his electoral dominions, if attacked, + 
Sir Robert Walpole was extremely doubtful of the com- 
plexion of the members who compoſed the new parlia- 
ment. Mr. Pulteney making a very ſpirited ſpeech againſt 
the miniſter, this latter repelled it with great reſolution, 
and challenged the oppoſition to take into conſideration, 
upon a day to be named, the tate of the nation; which 
challenge was accepted; and appointed for the 22d of 
January 1741. e e, 
Q. Proceed in the tranſactions of that year. 
A. The lords preſented a much warmer addreſs than 
that of the commous. Three commoners, wis; Mr. Bromley, 
Mr. Stephen Fox, and. Mr. Howe, had been created peers 
this ſummer ; in order to throw a farther weight into the 
ſcale of the houſe of. lords. The miniſter committed a 
great error, in putting up Mr. Ear! for chairman of the 
committee of elections, a man not beloved; in op- 
poſition to Dr. Lee, a gentleman of unexceptionable cha- 
rater, who was appointed chairman; which gave a mor- 
tal wound to the miniſter's intereſt. He therefcre now 
reſolved: to reſign, after, he ſhould have done every thang 
poſſible to ſerve his friends, and to prevent an impeac 
ment by any violent reſolutions. . The calling in the 
military power at the J/ofminfer clefion, had, juſtly 
” . + % 1 * . * given 
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given offence, and brought a t odiam upon the mi. 
niſter. The . e chicfy of old 
Whigs, or violent tories, began now to talk of terms. 
The miniſter till attended the houfe, till the decifion of 
the Chippenham election, which was carried the ad of 
February) againſt him, by one vote only, He had been 
treated with ſo little ceremony, during the courſe of the 
debate, that he proteſted in the lobby, he would never 
enter the houſe again : and Prince Frederic declaring, that 
he thought Sir Robert Walpole fo great a bar between his 
Majeſty. and his people, that he could agree to no terms 
of reconciliation, till he ſhould be removed, Sir Robert 
reſolved to retire from power, and give up all his places, 
This he did accordingly the 11th of February; after hav- 
ing been created by his Majeſty baron * Houghton, vile 
count Walpole, and earl of Orferg. 


2. What was done after Sir Robert Walpol's refige 


* 


nation? 12 | 

A. The plan of power, with regard to the ſucceeding 
miniſtry, bad been already ſettled 3 but it was a 25 
known to few. On the zd of February, his Majeſty ad- 
- journed both houſes till the 18th, which occaſioned a 

very great ferment : many Gearing that this was done 
merely to ſcreen the late miniſter. I he day after his re- 
fGignation, the oppoſition had a grand meeting; the pur- 
port of which was, to bring him to juſtice, and to exe- 
cute their conſtitutional points. The heads of the oppo- 
fition all met at court, when a reconciliation was made 
between his Majeſty and the Prince of Vales. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole's removal did not alter / the meaſures ; but 
there were many changes in the higher employments, 
Mr. Sandys was —_— chancellor of the exchequer, 
lord Wilming*n, firſt lord of the treaſury, lord Harringtou 


lord-prefident; lord Carteret ſecretary of ſtate ; the mar- 


quis of Tweedale, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland; the duke 
of Argyle, maſter of the ordnance ; and Mr, Pulteney was 

to the dignity of a priyy-counſellor. A conſi- 
derable promotion was made of general officers, and 
great changes in the inferior departments. The nation 


Was now in a mighty ferment, the people calling out for 


a change in a multitude of particulars, At à ſecon 
| meeting 
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meeting of the members of the late oppoſition, the duke 
of Argyle propoſed violent meaſures, with regard to the 
late minifter ; but Mr. Pulteney adviſed moderation, ſaying, 
that government was nor to be talen by form And now 
the earl of Winchel/ea'was placed at the head of the ad- 
miralty, aud the duke of Argyle having thrown up his 
employments, his grace of Montague was appointed maſter 
of the ordnance ; and the earl of Stair held-marſhal of 
his Majeſty's forces. The people now cried out, that 
the nation was betrayed, and Sir Robert Walpole ſcreened. 
The Spaniards had, in about two years time, taken DBri- 
be ſhips to the value of above 1, 200, ooo J. ſterling; but 

e capture made of Spaniſh veſſels amounted to a far 
greater ſum.” 

- D, What were the moſt romadituble incints in 1742?” 

4. January the 20th, the merchants went in à grand 
cavalcade to the houſe _ commons; and there delivered 
in a by ls pa ining chiefy of their loſſes ſuſtained 


ann redations ; of the "neglett” in ap- 
ann ory the ſame month; the ford- mayor, "court 


5; and of the impreſſing of their men. 


of * aldermen, und common-conheil. a "MF - 
ſtronger ion to the houſe ; us did Brefftol and other 
cities; 8 of papers were ordered to be 


laid before the houſe. It was urged by the friends of the 
late miniſter,” hae che 9 then made on the Bag 
lih, wele far teſs than thoſe in King William and Queen. 
4975 reign. Mr. Glover was e N oF Ang mer- 
chants and other petꝰtioners, to ſum u 
when the committee cloſed their en bor#o00 
obn Barnard reported to the hauſe, that there had — | 
n a ſuffieient number of cruizers appointed; and that 
our trade with Portugal was hurt by the refafal of pro- 
tections, and the delay of *conyoys';* upon this à bill was 
ordered in, for the better protecting and fecuring cha 
trade and navigation of the kingdom in time of war.. 
It paſſed in the commons, but was rejected the lords; 
the. earl of Winchel/ea ſetting its defects in the frongeſt 
light. This rejection greatly damped the anti- miniſterial 
= and made many af that there would be a co 
he RO RO WEE 
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penſion and place bills were brought in, but they miſtar- 
ried in the houſe of lords. Ihe 19th of March, lord 
Limeric, a member of the houſe of commons, a man of 
abilities, maved for a ſecret. committee, to enquire into 
the conduQof affairs during 20 years paſt, which motion 
was rejected; but afterwards upon | a' motion for, ſuch 
an enquiry to be made during 10. years, it paſſed in the 
affirmative, and a committee of ſecrecy of 21 perſons, 
was appointed. Theſe having extenſive powers, entered 
2 buſineſs, and appointed lord Limeric, their chairman. 
They then called for all the treafury. books and papers. 
Mr. Paxton, who had been ſolicitor, of the trea{bry, 
refuſing to anſwer with regard to 500 J. given by him to 
one Boteler in 1735, to carry his election for Wendover, 
was committed to Newgate. It appeared, that 95,000 J. 
had been iſſued to him during the ten years that he was 
ſolicitor. Gwyn Yaughan, Eſq; was alſo called before 
the ſecret committee; and being charged with a practice 
often aſcribed to the late miniſter, v#z< obliging the 
poſſeſſor of a place or oſſice, to pay à certain ſum out of 
the 60/4, i ohits thereof, to a perſon or perſons recom- 
mended by 2. miniſter 1 Mr. #aughan deſired to be ex- 
cuſed anſwering, and notbing further was done in that 
matter. Mr. Scrope, ſecretary to the treaſury, being ex- 
amined with regard to 1, 05 2, 211 J. which, in the courſe 
af ten years, had been traced into his and Sir Rabert Wal-: 
paole's hands, requeſted to he excuſed from anſwering, by 
ſaying that the utmoſt ſecreſy was required, with reſpect. 
to monies iſſued for ſecret ſerxice; and. nothing farther was. 
done in this affair, which created many murmurings ; but. 
one Bell, who had belonged. to the poſt-office, refuſing to- 
anſwer, was taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
Arms. e "4% 1 Eu 
2. What ſtep was next taen n 
A. An indemnification. bill, with regard to ſuch, per- 
ſons as ſhould make diſcoveries concerning the diſpoſal 
af public monies, or offices, | paſſed the houſe. of com- 
mons; but being th: ught by many unjaſt,, was thrgwn. 
out by the lords. The rejection of this bill gave great. 
uneaſineſs to many, who imagined that the proofs agai 


Sir Robert Malpole, had been induftriouſly ſtifled, by Wan 
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who had been moſt active in promoting the enquiry. The 
capital charge againſt him was, his having employed 
corruption at elections. A motion had been made, bar 
thrown out, for taking, examining, and ſtating the pub- 
lic accounts of the nation; which motion very much 
alarmed the friends of the late miniſter. A motion was 
made for an enquiry into the ſtats of Minorca, the forti- 
fications and caſtles whereof had been ſhamefully neg- 
lected ; it appearing that of 19 officers on tliat eftabliſh- 
ment, only five them were on the ſpot; and how 
fatal ſuch neglects often prove, appeared evidently by our 
loſs of that iſland afterwards. General Anftruther was at 
that time in England: but this motion came to nothing. 
The country party now carefully canvaſſed all the papers 
relating to foreign affairs, in hopes of finding ſomething . 
to ground an impeachment againſt the miniſter. Among 
the papers laid before the ; iament, was found the plan 
of an alliance between the Queen of Hungary, Great- 
Britain, Holland, Hanover, Muſcovy, and Saxony, to di- 
vide the King of Pruffia's'dominions among them ; which 
plan did not any ways appear to come from the Fri 
miniſtry. An addreſs was preſented to the King, humbly 
raying that a copy of all memorials: and letters, between 
is Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, might be laid before 
the houſe ; to which his Majeſty returned for anſwer, the 
25th of January 1742, that he would comply with their 
requeſt, ſo far as might be found expedient. Above 
. $,700,000//, had been granted this year (1741.) The ſeſſion 
ended the 5th of Fuly. The Queen of Hungary's affairs. 
had now taken a very auſpicious turn. ach | 
- ©. Pleaſe to proceed with the tranſactions of 1742. 
A. 16,334 Britiſb troops went abroad, under the com- 
mand of field-marſhal earl Stair; the duke of Argyle 
having again reſigned all his employments. On their 
. abroad they were to be joined by as many Hano- 
verians, and 6000 Heſhans in Britiſh pay. The earls of 
Stair and Cheſterfield had been ſent to Holland, in order 
to perſuade, if poſſible, the Dutch to join in the war 
againſt France; but by the machinations of Fan Hoey, 
the Durch reſident at Paris, his maſters were prevented 
from taking any part in it, which gave great unecafine(s 


-- 
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in England. In the mean time Khevenhuller, and the 
Auſtrian generals, had vaſt ſucceſs in Germany; the Queen 
honouring Khevenbuller with a moſt affecting letter; and 
ſending him her picture with that of her ſon. A bloody 
battle was fought at Czaſſau between the King of 
Pruſjia and Prince Chard, in which the former had the 
advantage. By the happy influence of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty a treaty was concluded between Auſtria and Pruſjia, 
whereby S/:fia was given up to the latter; to which treaty 
Saxony alſo acceded ; and peace was proclaimed at Dre/den 
the 17th of September: This obliged the French to retire 
with great precipitation and loſs to Prague, which Prince 
Charles beſieged with 60,000 men; there being 26,000 
men in that city. Negotiations were carried on, between 


the generals on the reſpective fides. During the ſiege of 


Prague, the French made many deſperete\ ſallies; but be- 
ing at laſt preſſed by famine, Mailletois marched with 
, 42,000 men to its relief. Count de Cave then made his 


appearance at the head of a French army. Prince Charles 


turned the ſiege of Prague into a blockade. The A4u/trians 
finding chemfe ves too weak to continue the blockade betore 
Prague, raiſed it; upon which the marſhals Bellifle and 
Breglio marched out of that city, but were afterwards 
forced to return unto it. Maillebois proved himſelf an able 
general during all this expedition. At laſt marſhal Belli/te, 
with great Kill and judgment, mazched his army out 
of Prague; and reached Agra in twelve days, without lo- 
ſing a man, (acoording to his on account,) except by the 
ſeverity of the weather. Thus ended this — cam- 
paign in Germany. f 

O: What was doing in Tah all this time? 

A. The court of Han, on the demiſe of the emperor 
Charles VI. claimed all the Auſtrian dominions in 1taly. 


Upon this Navarro, the Spaniſh admiral, with o 


land forces on board failed for /taly ; when admiral 
Hadeck advancing to attack him, 'the commander of a 
French ſq uadron from Taulon, declared that he would act 
offenſively againſt the Exgliſb, ſhould theſe offer to fall. 


upon Navarro. This obliged Heddeck to return to Gi- 
braltar ; after which he ſai ed for Port-Mahon, where he 


fell ill, occaſioned (as was reported,) by his not being 
5 ; 0 


permitted. 


Medit. 
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itted to ſerve his country effectually; and he re- 
ſigned his command to Leffoct. The Queen of Hungary's 
aftairs in Italy, wearing an unpromiſing aſpect, ſhe con- 
cluded an alliance with the King of Sardinia, a Prince 
renowned for his b and ſkill ; when He agreed to 
join his troops to thoſe of her Hungarian Majeſty, in or- 
der to check the Spaniſh and Neapolitan armies. On 
this condition he had a ſubſidy from England; and was 
to be favoured by a ſquadron of Britiſb thips in the Me- 
Aiterrancan. Duke de Montemar commanded the joint 


army of the Spaniards and Neapolitans; the duke of 


Modena delaring for the Spaniards, the Sardinian mo- 


narch drove him from his dominions, and even ſeized 
upon his capital. Admiral Matthews was ſent with ſeven 
ſhips of the line to .re-inforce admiral Leftoct in the 
Mediterranean. The character of Mattherys was that of 
openneſs and freedom; but that of Leſtoct was the re- 
verſe : Matthews was hot and onate. Both were 
reput d brave; and as Matthews. bore a violent enmity to 
Leftock, the new adminiſtration were thought to have 
ſhewn want of e un in joining them in the command. 
Under Matthews Ca 

ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips in a French harbour. As the King 


of Naple: had joined 20,000 'of his troops to thoſe of 


Spain, admire] Matthws diſpatched Commodore Martin, 
to that monarch ; to declare that if he did not immedi- 
ately withdraw his troops from - thoſe of Spain, and ob- 
ſerve the neutrality he > ary proteſt, the city of Na- 
ples ſhould be bombarded ; which menace intimidated 
the monarch to ſuch a degree, that he inſtantly comphed 
with the demands of the Erg/iþp. The quickneſs, the 
deciſion, and importance of this expedition, is ſcarce to 

be parallelled in hiſtory, and did very great honour to 


Commodore Martin. The withdrawing of theſe Neapolitan 


troops from the Spaniſb ſervice, ruined the army under 
the duke de Montemar. The Spaniards had now landed 


a third body of troops in 1taly, in favour of the infant 


Don Philip. Strong endeavours were ufed by the French 
and paniaras, to detach the King of Sardinia from his 
preſent connections, but all in vain. Whilſt admiral Mat- 
ebewss was diſtreſſing the Spaniards, admiral Rowley * 
| EE wi 


pt. Callis, in the duke fireſhip, burnt - 
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with a reinforcement. As the Genoe/e were remarkably | 


partial to the French and Spaniards, Matthews made free 
with the Genoe/e ſhipping and territones ; and ſome Brit þþ 
ſhips threw bombs, and red hot bullets, 1nto ſeveral towns 
on the coaſt of Catalonia. The court of France endeavoured 
but in vain, to win over his Sardinian Majeſty, by promi- 
ſing to put him in poſſeſſion of Geneva. F 
2. What were the tranſactions in America? | 
A. The plan, for attacking Sr. ago, in Hiſpaniola, 
was defeated; (as was hinted) by the diſſentions be- 
tween the ſea and land officers. A reinforcement was 
ſent, conſiſting of 3 men of war, 4 bomb-ketches, with 
near 3000 land forces, on board 55 tranſports. On their 
arrival, a new expedition was concerted, The council 
of war conſiſted of vice-admiral Vernon, Sir Chalenr 
Ogle, brigadier Guiſe, and governor Trelawney. Ore 
capt. Lee propoſed to ſeize upon all the Spaniſe fortifica- 
tions upon the river Dalce, and the lake of Micaragua : 
but this ſcheme was not put into execution. Another 
ſcheme was given in by lieutenant Lowwther, for attacking 
Panama; but this did not ſucceed,  'The councils of 
war held on this occaſion, were attended with the moſt 
ſhameful diſagreements. ' Admiral Vernon went and 
cruiſed: off Carthagena, and blocked up its harbour, 
The land forces not coming up in time, he failed for 
Porto Bello, where he promiſed not to moleſt the 
inhabitants, provided they would furniſh him with 
mules, and proviſions for the ſick. However, the attack 
upon Panama was laid aſide for that year; on which ac- 
count admiral Vernon made bitter complaints againſt the 
land- officers. Upon this the fleet, with all the tranſ- 
ports, returned back to Jamaica the 15th of May. Thus 
ended, with ignominy and loſs, the moſt important and 
moſt expenfive expedition, ever undertaken by Great- 
Britain. The Engliþs afterwards took the iſland of Rat- 
tan, by which it was imagined, that the logwood trade 
would be promoted. A deſcent was made by the Spa- 
xiards on the infant colony of Georgia. Admiral Ver- 
non and general Wentworth were ordered home; and 
Sir Chalenor Ogle was directed to ſtay behind and com- 


mand the fleet and marines. A violent quarrel broke out 


N afcerwards, 
1 
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afterwards, between governor Trelawney and Sir Cha- 
lenor Ogle. Advice being brought to England, that the 
Spaniards intended to attack Carolina; Mr. Oglethorpe, 
(a man of an indefatigable ſpirit) was appointed general 
of all his Majeſty's forces in that province, and in 
Georgia ; and he took; a regiment over with him. He 
was aſſiſted by captain (afterwards Sir Peter Warren, ) 
who greatly ſignalized himſelf. - They afterwards at- 
tacked St. Auguſtine in Florida, but without ſucceſs; the 
Carolinians thwarting every meaſure offered by general 
Oglethorpe. Nevertheleſs, the Spaniards received infinite 
damage at this time. They made an attempt from Cuba 
upon Georgia, with zooo men, and ſome ſhips. They 
landed there, and were marching - towards PFrederica, 
the capital, when Og/ethorpe putting himſelf at the head 
of a 1mall detachinent, behaved with the greateſt cou- 
rage. Many bloody encounters enſued ; upon which the 
Spaniards were, at laſt, forced to return with diſgrace to 
Cuba. | | | 

Q. At what time did the parliament, open? . 

A. The 16th, of Newember, when his Majeſty delivered 
a moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he acquainted his peo- 
ple with the ſtate of affairs. The ſpirit of party raged 


to a yiolent degree. Lord | Carteret, a nobleman. of 


very great abilities and influence, ſeemed now to direct 
all the meaſures. + The new miniſter had but few per- 
ſonal friends, and the remains of the late adminiſtra- 
tion, was ſtill very power:ul, As ſo great an army in 
Flanders was in Britiſh. pay, the people were perſuaded, 
that England was to be at the Whole expence of ſupporting 
the houſe of Auſtria. This cauſed infinite diſconſent; 
and the preſs groan'd with the moſt indecent refle&ons, 
which did not ſpare even the very higheſt characters. Lord 
Carteret, Who was now called the miniſter, reſiſted with 
great ſpirit the torrent of abuſe that poured in upon 


his meaſures. Many, in the late oppaſition, were nom 


taken into places of truſt; as lord Gomwer,; lord Bathurſt, 
Oc. The motion in the hauſe of commons, for. paying 
the Hanowerian troops, cauſed inflammatory debates be- 
tween. the two parties. A new doctrine was broached 
by the- preſent oppoſition, wiz. that Great- Britain ought 

| not 
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not to engage in any war upon the continent; which was 
contrary to the whig maxims, eſtabliſhed under King 
William and Queen Anne. The greateſt oppoſition was 
made to this famous meaſure; which, however, the event 
ſbewed afterwards to have been a good one. The 
grievous diſcontent that a at this time, ſeems to 
have ſown _ m— — —— rebellion Which broke out 
two years after. The ftron now / opened againſt 
Hanover, made many think 8 at ingined 
to reſtore the Stuart family. The French court, and the 
old Pretender and his ſon, were weak enough to believe 
this; and ascardinal Tencin owed his riſe to the Pretender, 
he warmly eſpouſed his cauſe at Verſailles. a 
Q. What were the chief incidents in the cloſe of 1742 
and 1743 ? 1 1 8 | 

A. Large grants in men and money, for the ſervice 
of the year, were then made, Earl Stanhope moving 
that his Majeſty might be humbly addreſſed, to relieve 
| his ſubjects from the grievous expence accruing from the 
ſtipendiaries ; the earl of Bath (late Mr. Pulteney, ) em- 
ployed all the powers of his eloquence on the other fide, 
Great numbers ſpoke on this occaſion; and the motion 
was at laſt rejected. The land tax this year wes four 
ſhillings. The ſpeech from the throne applauded and 
enforced the then meaſures; and after a diviſion about 
the ſupply, an alteration was made in the duties on ſpi- 
rituous liquors, and the gin act was repealed. This 
gave high offence to many of the conſcientious members 
of the houfe of commons; they conſidering the repeal of 
that act, as a licence ſor people to - poiſon themſelves. 
The bill met with vaſt oppoſition in the houſe of lords. 
Many of the ——_— oppoſed it warmly from principle. 
Lord Chefterfield, ſpoke with great wit and humour on 
this occation ; he declaring that the tax propoſed, was 
much worſe than that invented by Yeſpafran's ways and 


means. This bill, however, paiſed into a law - The 


committee of ſupply had granted above fix millions. This 
liberality of the parliament highly offended the oppoſi- 
tion. | | ge, | 28 | 
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A. A place-bill was moved for in the houſe of com- 
mons, but rejected. And now a new plan of admini- 
firation was formed, called the brond-bottom'd ſebeme, 
which was to take in gentlemen of alk-denominations. A 
motion was made, but rejected, to-reyvive the committee 
againſt the earl of Orford. The vaſt remittances to the 
army abroad, occaſioned warm debates. A- motion was 


made for the memorials, Ec. which had 1 between 
t u was tre- 


his Majeſty and the Queen of Hwngary ; 

jected, as dan , unconſtitutional, and maſonable ; 
ſince, ſhould it paſs, no court in Eurgpe could deal ſafely 
with that of Great- Britain. Another motion, to prevent 
the Briti/h troops from marching into Germany, was like- 
wiſe rejected. His Majeſty put an end to this ſeſſion the 
2 1iſt of April, by a ſpeech "_ turned, chiefly, on what 
he had done in favour of the Queen of Hungary; and the 
orders ſent to his fleets in the Mediferrazear, and the 
W:R-Judies. —— As no breach can be ſo infamous, as that 
of national faith, his Britannic Majeſty, in ſupport of the 
pragmatic ſanction, reſolved to take the field in perſon, 
and to go to Germany. For this purpoſe, the King, with 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, ſet out for 
Holland the 27th of April; but did not arrive at Hanover 
till the 6th of May. Great promotions were made in 


the army, before the King left Exgland. Part of lord 


Semple's highland regiment, being near London, and re- 
tuſing to go abroad, deſerted ; but being purſued and 
taken, three of them were tried and ſhot in the Tower of 
London. * 

2. What was doing in Germann? 


A. Egra was blockaded. Prince Chatles of Lorram, 


at the head of the Aufrian army, defeated the  Bava- 
raus at Branaw, who loſt above 5000; men, and their 
camp; after which the Auſtriant again over-ran Bavaria, 


and. Munich was retaken by Khevexhuller : ſo that the 


Emperor was once more ſtript of alt his dominions. | 


This campaign was very bloody; the French ſuſtained | 


great loſs during the retreat above hinted at; and nos 
the Britifh, troops, with their awgliaries, began to move: ;». 


ot 


+ 
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a brave, but indolent general, commanded the Auftrians 
in the Low- countries. He was for beginning the opera- 
tions of the war, not in the Low- countries, but in Ger- 
many; in which he differed greatly from earl Szair, who 
was for attacking the interior parts of France. However, 
the former opinion prevailed. The 18th of February, 
1742; died cardinal Fleury, aged 89. He had been an 
uncorrupt, but too pacific miniſter; and his death had 
great influence" on the affairs of Europe. In February 174.3, 
the allied army marched from Flanders into Germany. The 


earl; of Stair them informed the Emperor, that the fole mo- 


tive of the Britiſh troops marching into the Empire, was 
to preſerve the peace thereof. He aſſured the magiſtrates 


of Franckfort, that they had nothing to fear; and that the 


approach of the Britiſb troops, might be of advantage 
to the trade of their city : however, the Emperor left 


Franckfort, and retired to Munich. The Dutch immediate- 


ly augmented their forces, ſpite of all the arts uſed by M. 


de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, to prevent it; At this 


time, ſome occaſional verſes of M. Van Haren, one of the 
deputies, a young gentleman of fpirit, did ſignal ſervice 


to the common cauſe. The States-General agreed to furniſh - - 


20,000 men, in favour of her Hungarian Majeſty ; and kept 
their word. The King of France having advice of this, was 
determined to ſupport the Emperor, and to renew the war 


in Germany. He thereupon commanded marſhal Noailles 

to put himſelf at the head of 70,000 men, and march 

ainſt the Engliſb and their allies. And now lord Stair 
liſhed his head 8 at 4/chaffenburgh on the Maine; 


where his Britannic Majeſty, and the Duke of Cumberland, 


arrived the 19th of une. The allied army conſiſted of 


37,000 men, and that of Noaz/les, of about 58,000. 
2. What followed on his Majeſty's arrival? 


A. The allied army were under great difficulties, and 


? 


vaſtly diſtreſſed for want of forage. They now refolved 


to retire to Hanau; neither the He/ians nor the Hano- 
wverians, in the electoral pay, being yet come up. The 
allied army marched by day-break, in two columns, to- 
wards the village of Dettingen. The order of battle, as 
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direſted by his ae Majeſty, was very RO | 
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The King advancing to the front of his army, gave freſh .-- 
ſpirits to the ſoldiers. The Britiſb troops fired too ſoon, 
upon the marching up of the enemy; when the French 
black muſquetaires, detaching themſelves from their lines, 
and galloping between the allied foot, were all cut to 
ieces. The firing now became general; when the pre- 
. of his Britannic Majeſty, Who Was in the poſts .of —_— 
the greateſt danger, and behaved with the nobleſt intre- 
pidity, fixed the fate of the day. Marſhal Noeiles ſhewed 
reat bravery in this battle. The Duke of Cumberland, 
Feing in the hotteſt of the engagement, was wounded in 
the calf of the leg. Hereupon marſhal .Noailles,, after 
loſing. the lower of his army, ordered a retreat. In 
this battle the French loſt 600 men, and a multitude 
of officers, with ſome trophies. ; and the. Enghi/h. 2500 
men. Marſhal Neazlles was thought to have been, guilty. 
of ſome overſights in this action. As the allies did not 
purſue the advantages which this victory had given them, 
it cauſed great ſpeculation; and many reaſons for this 
conduct were aſſigned pro and con. The allies then marched 
to Hanau, but were obliged (to their infinite regret) to 
leave their killed and wounded upon the field of 8 2 
however, they, at the requeſt, of his Britannic Majeſty, 
were all treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and humanit y 
by the French. The Heſſians and Hanoverians having by + 
this time joined the allied army, Marſhal Stair would 
have attacked the French; but this was not agreed to, aa 
his Britannic Ma;eſty was not a principal in the, war. A 
mediation for a peace, was then propoled, but rejected by 
the Queen of Hungary. A id 
=O 


.r 


Did not the affairs of the Queen of Hungary now 
Wear à romifing aſpect? 41.3 rann Ciba 
A. Broglio, and the army under his command, had 
retired towards France. The Emperor and the French 
were by this time heartily tired of one another: . where= -. , 
upon the former agreed (in. 7uly) to a neutrality with. -+4 
the Queen of Hungary. Marſhal Noazlles having croſſed 
the Rhine, and Germany being by this time almoſt clear f 
the French, Prince Charles and count Khevenhuller paid #1 
viſit to the King of n at Hanaz ; a little be- 
4 2 
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fore which a cartel had been ſettled between the allies 
and the French. Prince William of Hefje-Cafſel had em- 
ployed himſelf in negotiations, in order to bring about 
4 peace; in which he was encouraged by the Britifs 
miniſter at Hanau. This negotiation afterwards made a 
very great noiſe in England. Preliminaries between the 
Emperor and the Queen of Hungary, were ſettled ; which 
were afterwards rejected by the Briti/h regency, who | 
were not willing that 1 Eee be at the 
hea nce of ſupporting his Imperial Majeſty. — To 
po, _ affairs of Teo i bi the on ol of the 
Queen of Spain would not ſuffer to be at reſt : A bloody 
battle was fought the 3d of February at Campo Santo, 
between the Spaniards under count de Gages, and the 
Auſtrians and Piemonteſe under count Traun ; in which 


the former loſt about 3000 men, and the latter about 


2000. Don Philip was ſtill maſter of Sawey; and the 
King of Sardinia had a ſtrong deſire to be put in poſſeſſion 
of Final, a ſea- port in the Mediterranean, then belonging 
to the Genoeſe. This was oppoſed at firſt by the Queen 
of Hungary, but afterwards granted in the treaty of 
Wormes, at September. By this treaty the King of Sar- 
Ania was to have a ſubſidy of 280, oo. per ann. from 


Great-Britain ; and the Britiſh ſubjects were to enjoy 


very great advantages of commerce and navigation, 
This treaty, which occaſioned a vaſt alteration in the 


affairs in Europe, was ratified at London the zoth of Sep- 
tember; but inveighed againſt by many, who ſaid, that 


his Sardinian Majeſty aſpired to become a maritime 

+ The allied army marched to Wormes, whither 
Eis Britannic Majeſty came: here Palavicini, the Genogſa 
miniſter, diſcovered the treaty of Wormes : whereupon his 
maſters ſecretly reſolved to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of France; and proteſted againit the treaty, 
The Datch ſent 20,000 men into Germany, but they 


came too late to have any ſhare of the action there, 


Prince Charles -attempted to paſs the Rhine, but failed. 


In October the allied army, and the Auftrians, went into 


winter-quarters, Marſhal Stair, who was diſpleaſed 


chat the French were not attacked in France, reſigned 
n ia 
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in diſguſt ; upon a ſuppoſition that the Harowerian gene- 
rals had more weight than himſelf: but a little after he 
executed a commiſſion (but in a manner that diſpleaſed 
the King) to the Stazes-General, The Queen of Hungary 
ſtill continued very obſtinate ; upon which his Pran 
| Ws 4 joined the Emperor. 1 

2. Did not the war break out afreſh between Ruſſia and 
Sweden? E | 

A. Yes; and that greatly to the diſadvantage of the 
latter, who were driven out of Finland, Peace was aſ- 
terwards reſtored between the Rufians and Swedes, at 
o. La Chetardie, the French ambaſſador, carried on. 
his intrigues very artfully in Raa. The Marquis de 
Botta, the Hungarian miniſter, became very cbnoxious- 
to the Carina; on a ſuppoſition that he was a warm 
ſriend to the exiled Ryan family. November the 17th, 
Princeſs. 3 of England was married at Altena to the. 
Prince Royal of Denmark, Admiral Mathews ilill con- 
tinued to watch the combined flects of France and Secrn,. 
off Toulbn; and he took ſeveral of their richeſt ſhips. 
As many of the admiral's ſhips were foul, he was appre- 
henſive of being attacked By the French and Spanilh Eeets 
united. The Britiſh fleet, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, was: 
no ways fortunate in America. Commodore Knowles 
was ſent out with a ſquadron of ſhips to attack La Guirra: 
and Porto Cavallo, on the coaſts of the Carraccas ; but 
this attempt miſcarried. He afterwards attacked Porto- 
Capallo, but without ſucceſs. This year died Sir Charles: 
Wager, and admiral Cavendiſh. November the 14th, the: 
Princeſs of Wales was happily delivered of a young Prince, 
who was named Villiam-Henry; and the 15th of the fame: 
month his Majeſty returned from Germany, Mr. Knight,, _ 
late caſhier of the Sozth-Sea company, was permitted to, 
come back to his native country. The iſt of December the: 
King made a moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he informed 
a particular) his parliament, that he had concluded a de-- 
finitive treaty with the Queen of Hungary, and the King of : 
Sardinia. There were very warm debates concerning the 
Hanoverian troops. It was now „ that too much 
power was * "i 3 y one man. 2 
f . 1 4 
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9. Upon what foot was public credit at this time? 

4. On a very bad one. Great changes were made at 
Court. Mr. Pe/ham was put at the ro, þ of the treaſury ; 
lord Sandys was created a peer; and general Wade ſet at 
the head of the army. A motion was made in the houſe 
olf lords, to diſcontinue the pay of the 16,00a Hangwuerians, 
then in Britiſb pay, aſter the 25th of that inſtant December. 
The debate on this motion was vaſtly long and violent; 
and the Hanowerians were charged with diſobedience, inſo- 
lence and 8 at the battle of Dettingen but all 
thoſe charges were ſtrongly confuted by lord Carteret, and 


the motion was diſmiſſed on a diviſion. The like motion 


was made in the houſe of commons; and after a great 
variety of ſpeeches, was thrown' out by à majority. Mr. 
S;dcnbam made a motion for 'repealing the ſeptennial act, 
but it was carried in the negative. The ſpeeches in 
both houſes, againſt the Hanoverians, ho them exceſ- 
Hvely 'odious to all ranks of people; tho? it is certain, 
that no troops could have behaved better. The money 
raiſed this year, amounted to little leſs than ten millions 
9 | | | wane | 
2. When did the French meditate to invade Great- 
Britain? | | | WD 
A. In 1744, to which oy were encouraged (as was 
Hinted)” by the almoſt univerſal outcry againſt the Hano- 
 ewerians. Cardinal Tencin was a great advocate for this 
attempt; and both Belleiſle and count Saxe, thought the 
invaſion of England very feaſtble. The latter was to 
have the chief command of it. The court of France 
engaged the old Pretender to lend his ſon, then about 
23 years old, on this occaſion; and Sain ſhared in the 
attempt, by 8 money, Which France was not 
then in a condition to do. In the mean time the young 
Pretender left Hay, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſb courier, 
and arrived at Paris about the zoth of January. During 
this, great preparations were making in France, to in- 
vade England. A vaſt number of tranſports were to re- 
ceive at Duni 15,000 men, to be commanded by 
count Saxe, and others. The young Pretender was on 
board this fleet, which was to be under Roguefeuille and 
Barrail. Sir John Norris took the command of the 
* Rrong 
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ſtrong fleet then rendezvouſing at Spitbead. The French 
now ned the embarkation at Dunkirk, where 7000 
land- forces were got aboard; but a ſudden ſtorm ariſing 
(the winds being ever friends to England,) drove the 
whole aſhore. As Sir 7% Norris, with a ſuperior fleet 
came up with Regugfeuille, and yet permitted him to 
eſcape, without offering him battle; many charged Sir 
Jobn, tho' a brave man, with want of ſpirit on this 
occaſion, This projected invaſion was thus happily de- 
feated ; when his Majeſty, the 15th of February, 1744, 
in a meſſage to both houſes, informed them of the at- 
tempt of his enemies, and the dangers ariſing from it; 
which meſſage produced as loyal and dutifel addreſſes 
as ever were preſented. Addreſſes were ſent up from all 
the conſiderable a e in England; and that of 
London, was particularly diſtinguiſhed; its. merchants, 
to the number of 250, agreeing to ſupport the public. 
credit. Warm addreſſes were alſo tranſmitted from the 
diſſenting miniſters and quakers, 'The coaſts: were then 
ſecured, and all things neceſſary provided to withſtand 
an invaſion, , Soon after 6000 auxiliary troops arrived 
from Helland ; about which time certain adyice came, 
that the young Pretender, was at Calais, in whoſe 
wa, a near . 20,000 men, with tranſports, lay 
= | | 


4 What farther ſteps were taken by the Britiſb go- 
vernment ? 1 RS 
A. The houſe of commons preſented a moſt loyal 
_ addreſs to his Majeſty. Mr. Thompſon, charged with 
the Britiſb affairs in France, was ordered to require, 
that the young Pretender ſhould be obliged to leave 
the French dominions ; but he obtained only an evaſive 
anſwer, March the zoth, 1744, the French declared war 
againſt Great-Britain, Mr. Thompſon being ordered by 
the French miniſtry to leave France; and on the 3 iſt of 
March war was declared in London againſt the French, 
The moſt vigorous meaſures were then taken in England. 
On the 3d * April, his Majeſty informed his parliament 
from the throne, of the reciprocal declarations of war 
that had been made; when the moſt loyal and affectionate 
addreſſes were returned. A bill was brought in, and 
P 4  pailed, f 
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paſſed, making it high-treaſon to correſpond with the Pre- 


on this occaſion. On the 12th of May, his Majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion, by a ſpeech, well becoming fo excellent 
a father of his people. | . 
Q. What were the principal tranſactions of 17447 
A. The French and Spaniſb fleets being ſnut up in 
Toulon by Matthews, they reſolved to force their way 


40 fail (28 of w of the line.) The Brits 
fleet was in a very indifferent condition. The whole 
force of the combined fleets conſiſted of 28 ſhips of the 
line, and fix frigates ; their ſhips being all clean, and 
completely manned. The Spaniſb admiral's ſhip (the 
Real) mounted 114 guns. Admiral Rowley ec mmanded 
the van of the Brir:4 fleet; admiral Matthews the cen- 
ter, and admiral Lefoct the rear. De Court commended 
the French fleet, and Navarro that of Spain. Ihe 11th 
ct February admiral Ma!thews bore down upon _— 
i admiral, and ordered Capt. Cernewall of the Marl- 
berough, to do the fame. By this time Mazthewws had loſt 
ſight of Zefock, and of his ſquadron, which was fallen 
five miles a-ftern of him. In the engagement, Captain 
Cornewall, who performed wonders, was killed by a 
chain-ſhot ; upon which the houſe of commons, To eter- 
nize his valour, ordered a noble monument to be erected 
to his honour in Weftminfler-abbey. Captain Hawke (now 
Sir Edward) fought bravely in the Berwick ; he en- 
85505 the Poder, and obliging her to ſtrike. Admiral 
S 


and Capt. Ohorn diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Ad- 
miral Matthews exerted very great ſpirit in the Namur. 
Night coming on, the firing ceaſed on both ſides, and 
the combined fleets made the beſt of their way from that 
of Great-Britain. It was judged, that a perſonal enmity 
between Matthews and Leſtoct had very much obſtructe 1 
the ſucceſs of the _Brizih arms, by giving the enemy an 
opportunity of eſcaping. The like hatred had ſubſiſted 
between the French and Spaniſb admirals. The Eng/ih 
did not loſe above 400 men, killed and wonnded ; but 
the enemy loſt upwards of 1000. *Twas yniverſally 
agreed, that had all the Britiſs commanders done = 

g f uty, 


tender's ſon, There were great debates in both houſes, 


out and fight the Exgliſß. Their fleet then conſiſted. of 
hich were 


— 
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duty, (the captains Burriſh, Norris, Williams, &c.. not: 
having behaved well) ſuch a. ſignal victory might have 
been obtained, as would have put an end to the war.. 
A kind of paper war then broke out between Mazthewvs: 
and Zeftock, who afterwards was ſuſpended by Mazthervs.. 
At the earneſt N of Le/feck, a court- martial was ap- 


pointed to try him; but on a motion made in the houſe: 
of commons, a committee thereof was appointed to 
the delinquents. The committee had a very hard — 4 
during the examination. The warmth of. Matthews ſeem- 
ed to have carried him too far, in his charge againſt. Le- 
ſtock. The a being ended, Lefock made an artful! 
defence at the bar of the houſe. of commons ; and Mat- 
thews. an honeft one. The houſe had been fo greatly 
puzzled, that they were not. able to come to one ettetual: 
reſolution. They then addreſſed the King, praying him to. 
give directions for holding court-martials to try the delin- 
quents; and his Majeſty anſwered, that ſuch.courts. ſhould: 
be held, and they were. held accordingly. . Several cap-- 
tains: were tried, and afterwards Matthews. and Leftocke. 
Theſe court-martials were a prodigious expence. to the go-- 
vernment, and. kept:the. public very long in ſuſpenſe. Le- 
flock was honourably acquitted; but Matthews was de- 
clared incapable of. ſerving any. more in the royal navy, 
to the great aſtoniſhment of the public. 
| 2 hat was doing in Ger :auy ? 4; 1 att SHE 
A. The French had evacuated it; but it was far from 
being in a peaceful ſtate. The Emperor was. ſtripped of. 
his dominions ;. the Queen of Hungary was fired. with. a. 
ſpirit of revenge ; and his Priſſan Majeſty judged it ne- 
ceſſary to. reſtore the balance of power in Germany, in. 
oriler to ſecure himſelf, The treaty, of Bre//au yet. con 
tinued in. force, and the King of Pruſta pretended. to: 
ſtill adhere to it; and at the ſame time conſidered. the- 
75. of Hungary as a rebel to the Empire, by her op-- 
poling his Imperial Majeſty. Prince Charles of. Lorain: 
was preparing to attack the French,, on the fide. of, Alſace. 
The Dutch had reſolved. to augment. their forces.. The- 
confederate army, then in, the Low-couptries,,was..10 ex- 
cellent order; and the affairs. of the rauch and Spaniards: 
in Lab, wore. a bad aſpect. While: things: were on this: 
| g E 55 | foot, 
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foot, his Pru/jan Majeſty went ſecretly to Franckfore, 
where he concluded a treaty, (May the 11th, 1744,) with 
the Emperor ; 'to which the EleQor Palatine, and the 
King of Caveden, as Landgrave of Heſſe, acceded. The 
deſign of it was declared to be, to reſto:e the Imperial 
dignity, and the tranquillity of Germany ; but it after- 
wards appeared, that a ſecret article had been agreed 
on, between their Tmperiat. and Pruſſian Majeſties, by 
which the latter engaged to endeavour at the conqueſt 


of all Bohemia, and upper Auſtria, for the Emperor; in 


return for which, his Imperial Majeſty was to give up 
many circles, territories, and towns; and the right be- 
longing to him in upper Szlza, to the King of Pruſſa; 
who publiſhed a manifeſto, or declaration, againſt the 
Queen of Hungary, which was printed in the London 
Gazette. The Britiſb court was not ſpared in it, it ac- 
cuſing the ſaid court of inflaming the Queen. The chief 
deſign of publiſhing this famous manifeſto or declaration, 
was, in order to influence the parliament of Great- 
Britain. As his Prufjan Majeſty therein addreſſed the 
.people, and not the King ; this was judged (in England) 
not very decent; and it therefore did not anſwer the King 
of Proj purpoſe. The Britiſb court had, at this juncture, 
a very difficult part to at. The Czarina refyſed the 12,000 


* Reyfhans, with which ſhe, by treaty, had obliged herſelf 


to furniſh Great-Britain; and the Queen of Hungary, 
was urgent with bis Britannic Majeſty, in order for him 
to ſecure the Imperiul throne to her conſort, then great 
duke of Tu/cany. The chief Britiſb miniſter was pro- 
moting her views, with all imaginable vigour; but 
Mr. Pelham, his brother, and other conſiderable perſon- 
ages, judged that it would be imprudent to go ſuch 
4engths ; great part of the nation thinking that Great- 
Britain had little to do in this quarrel. By this time the 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles had reciprocally declared 
war againſt each other, as principals. Immediately the 
King of Pruſſa invaded Bohemia, thro' Saxony, at the head 
„ 

D. What followed afterwards ? © | 

A. Another body of the King of Pruf/a's forces, con- 
ſiſting of 205 men, advanced thro? Sig, into 1 
ee ene +. 8 
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His. Pruffian Majeſty inveſted Prague which general 
. Har/ch defended, with a garriſon of 13,000 men. Sep- 
tember the ad, the briſk. fire from the Pruſſian artillery, and 
the mutinous diſpoſition of the towns people, forced the 
commandant of Prague to demand a capitulation; and 
the - garriſon afterwards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war, All that winter, the court of Vienna had been 
making preparations for Prince Charles to paſs the Rhine; 
during which the French did all they could to prevent 
it. Marſhal Coigni commanded 50,000 men; Belleiſle 


| 30,000 ; and marſhal Szcktendorff 12,000. Prince Charles 


greatly harraſſed the French and Imperialiſts, by his marches 
and counter-marches, The main body of the Au- 
Arians had paſſed the Rhine about the 2d of Fuly, Ge- 


neral Nadafti, and the active baron Trench, ſignalized 


themſelves greatly on this occaſion. T he Au/trians. took 
Weiſſenburg with an immenſe booty, but were afterwards 
forced to abandon it. Many bloody ſkirmiſhes enſued be- 
tween the 4u/trians and their enemies; and Prince Charles 
proved himſelf a moſt able, general during t this . 
in Germany. 
* What was doing in Flanders? 

The French army, which was to invade 3 it, was then 

in the neighbourhood of Liſſe. The courts of Vienna, Ver- 


 ſailles, Berlin, and Franckfort, at the ſame time that they 


were making the ſtrongeſt . profefſioms of their love for 
peace, were calling up all the horrors of war. The 
Dutch were exceedingly dilatory on this occaſion, which 
2 of ſignal advan to the French; and at the 
e time intimidated the Britiſb miniſtry. The iſt 


of May the French King arrived in Flanders, at the head 


of 120,000 men, with a prodigious train of artillery. 
Here count Vaſſenaer, the Dutch puke; came wm | 
treat with him, but to no purpoſe. The Kin 4 
tended by marſhal Noailles, —— had diſting ale Vi- him- 
ſelf both in the cabinet and in the field; — alſo by 
count Saxe, natural ſon to the late — of Paland. 
The French King depended chiefly on count Saxe for, the 
executive part. The allies then took the field. Theſe 
Mould have conſiſted of 22,000 Britie,. 16,000 Hane- 
THAT", 18,000 Auſtrians, 18 20,000 Dutch ; but they 
were, 
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were not only deficient in numbers, but weakly com- 
manded, and at variance one with another. The Eng li 
and Hanoverians were commanded by Fade, who hated 
Aremberg, chief general of the Auſtrians. The Dutch 
were commanded by count Maurice af Naſſau. - Great 
diviſions aroſe among the confederate generals, of which 
the French King made proper advantage. The French 
| ſoon took Courtray, Menin, Ypres, Furnes, Mount-Cafſel, 
and other ſtrong holds in Flanders; whereupon their mo- 
narch who was admirably well ſerved this campaign, 
made a kind of triumphal entry into Dunkirk. Count 
Clermont, a- deſcendant from the great Conab, fignalized. 
hamielf at this time, tho? an eccleſiaſtic. Whilſt the 
French were thus carrying on their conqueſts with ama- 
_ zitig rapidity, the allies continued ſhamefully inactive, 
and had _ bad intelligence. - As the alltes were vaſtly 
weak, the French ſeem to have been wanting in their po- 
litics on this occaſion, by their not attacking them, in- 
ſtead of beſieging towns; fince they muſt have neceſſarily 
fallen into their hands, had they beat the allies. Four 
Britiſh regiments were afterwards ſent to Flanders; and 
the Durch ſent eleven battalions, and twenty-two ſqua- 
drons, but not till they ſaw their republic in the moſt im- 


minent danger. 


2. What were the next moſt remarkable tranſaions ? 
A. Prince Charles was, at this time, making a rapid 
progreſs in Aſace, he having paſſed the Rhine z which in- 
duced the French King to leave Flanders, with 40,000 
men, apd march in ' perſon to relieve Aſace. By this 
means marſhal Saxe was left in Flanders, with an army 
far inferior to that of the allies ; notwithſtanding which, 
theſe continued ſhamefully inactive. However, to ſave. 
appearances, they paſſed the Sche/d, ſeemingly to attack 
marſhal Saxe, but found he was too ſtrongly intrenched. 
Marſhal ade was no ways enterprizing. The allied 
| Py that was now a very fine one, was deficient in heavy 
artillery, which had been permitted to lie at Offend, 
The Allies might have deſtroyed marſhal Saxe, and taken 
Lille, had they been fired with the leaſt ſpirit. Wade 
propoſed ſome very falutary meaſures ; but theſe. were 
wefeated by i Aremberg, whoſe credit, at Vienna, was 
3 | y greater 
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greater than that of Wade in London. As the allies had 
now ſo very fine an army, the le in England were 
aſtoniſhed that nothing' had bod by it; the al 
lies, tho' ſo ſtrong, ſuffering themſelves to be inſulted by 
the French. Forage growing at laſt very ſcarce, che allies 
repaſſed the Marque, The feuds between the command- 
ing officers riſing ſtill higher, the allies returned towards 
Ghent. A little before this, a moſt favourable opportunity 
had offered for attacking marſhal. Saxe; but it was defeated. 
by count I Aremberg, who, being intoxicated with liquor, 
at the time of his receiving a letter of the higheſt impor- 
tance from Wade, thruſt it under his pillow, and did. not 
read it. till next day. Septemben the 3oth, marſhal. Saxe 
drew off his army in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving behind 
him 25 pieces of cannon ; and about che zoth of October, 
the allies went into winter-quarters. Thus ended a cam- 
paign, as honourable to the French, as inglorious to their 
enemies. | 

8 Whither did the French King go at this time? 

A. To Metz, the capital of Lorrain, where general 
Schmettau,. from his TY Majeſty, laid propoſals before. 
him. The French had 116,000 men in- the field, and. 
the Auſtrians no more than 71,000.- At Metz, the French 
King was ſeized with a fever, which raged to ſuch a. 
degree that his life was deſpaired of; but he afterwards 
recovered. In Augu/t, Prince Charles of Lorruin retreated 
with very little loſs ; and, in the face of an army greatly 
ſuperior to his own, d the Rhine, by which ke 
won immortal glory. The King of Pruffia had now. 

made himſelf maſter of Bohemia. - About this time her. 
Hungarian Majeſty went to Hungary, where her ſubjects, 
at the head of whom was old count Palfy the palatine, 
gave her the moſt glorious teſtimonies of their loyalty. 

mediately 44,000 Hungarians took the field; and 
39,000 held themſelves in readineſs, as a reſerve. The 
Saxons joining Prince Charles with 16,000 men, and, 
his army now amounting to about 0, ooo his Pruſſian 
Ma'eſty was drove with amazing ſwiftneſs, and vaſt 
laughter, out of Bobemia. He ordered general Einfidale, 
governor of Prague, to eyacuate it, with 11,000 men; 
after which the King of Pruſia retired with great preci- 
: | * 5 pitation | 
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- Pitation towards Silzſa, he loſing above zo, ooo men, 
This inglorious retreat of the wiſe and valiant Pruſſian 
monarch was owing to his having been deceived by the 
French, he imagining that they would certainly have de- 
feated Prince Charles; and they having affured him, 
that the Saxozs would join in the league of Franckfort : 
but his chief dependance was on the luxurious count 
Bruhl, who, with few or no talents, had engroſſed, in an 
amazing manner, the favour of his ſovereign. The 
King of Prufia now made overtures for an accommo- 
dation with the Queen of Hungary, . on which occaſion 
his Britannic Majeſty offered to be mediator .; but ſhe 
haughtily rejected the propoſals ; and publiſhed mani- 
feſtos againſt the King, declaring, _ that ſhe had been 
forced into the peace of Bre//aw, and therefore had a 
right to break it. The King of Prulſia publiſhed a 
counter-manifeſto. e * 
9D. What became of the Emperer? 
A He was reſtored to his hereditary dominions, after 
Which he behaved with great moderation. Ockober the 
zoth the French laid ſiege to Friburgh, the bulwark of 
interior Auſtria. They brought a prodigious train of 
artillery before it ; and'the King himſelf repaired thither ; 
and it was at laft taken, by the valour and ſxill of the 
famous count Lowendabl.——— With regard to 1taly, the 
French ſent 20,000 men, under the prince of Conti, to 
ſuccour Don Phils, who was now at the head of 60,000 
troops. The King of Sardinia, who commanded an 
army of zo, ooo men, continued faithful to the houſe of 
Auſtria. The French forced the entrenchments of Villa- 
Franca and Montalban; tho' art and nature ſeemed to 
ronounce them impregnable. They took a great num- 
Toa of priſoners, among whom was marquis de Suze, the 
King of Sardinia's natural brother. This monarch aban- 
doned the territority of Mie, and retired towards Con, 
on which occafion he ſhewed the greateſt wiſdom, The 
Spaniards, in their return from Ozegha, loſt 4000 men, 
killed or taken priſoners. The French took the Barri- 
cades, (a paſs ſo called) tho' thought impregnable, but 
with the loſs of near 4000 men. Thus e French. and 
Spaniards forced every paſſage, They then took Demont, 
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a very * fortreſs, which almoſt diſmayed his Sardinian 
. Majeſty. - The confederates next beſieged Cori : at which. 
time the King of Sardinia was reinforced by the Au- 
frrians under general Pallavicini, which made his arm 
36,000 ſtrong. September the 24th was fought the battle 
of Coni. It was won by the French, tho* his Sardinian 
| Majeſty gave the moſt ſignal proofs of his wiſdom and 
valour, as alſo did the prince of Conti. The loſs ſuſtained 
by the army, under the King of Sardinia, amounted to a- 
bout 5000 men, and about 3000 Spaniards fell. The con- 
federates were obliged, at laſt, to abandon the ſiege of Cons, 
after having loſt 6000 men before it. Marquis "de las Mi- 
as, the Spaniſh general, was recalled, and diſpraced. =— 
Prince Lob4owitz continued to command in Hay, again 
the Spaniards and Neapolitans under count Gages, Tho? 
the King of Naples had concluded a neutrality, he yet 
broke it. Lobkowitz then endeavoured to penetrate into 
the kingdom of Naples; during which count Brown, a very 
able Auſtrian general, made an irruption into Abruzze.. 
Theſe operations were favoured by commodore Long, 
who commanded a ſquadron of Britiſh ſhips. Brown 
attacked Velitri with ſo much art and bravery, that he 
had like to have ſurprized the King of Naples, and the 
duke of Modena, in their beds. — this, 
count Gages repulſed the Auſtrians with great loſs. Lob- 
kewitz loſing all hopes of taking Naples, made the moft 
ſcilful retreat poſſible, but was purſued by count Gags, 
who made 700 Auftrians priſoners. Theſe, with the Neu- 
politans, and their allies, then retired into winter-quar- 
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Q. When did commodore Auſon return from his fameus 
expedition round the world? | $24 * 
A. Anno 1744. In September 1740, his ſquadron had 
failed from England, and conſiſted of the following ſhaps, 
dix. the Centurion, of 60 guns, commodore Anſon ; the 
Olouceſter, the Severn,' the Pearl, the Wager, the Trial 
ſloop; with two victuallers, and about 470 land- forces, 
under the command of colonel Cracberode. At Maadbira, 
captain Norris of the Gloucgſter, was obliged to return to 
England for the recovery of his health. This expedition 
Was deſigned at firſt for the South-Seas, in order to TT 
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the Spaniards in that part of the world. At the ſame 
time the Spaniards fitted out a ſquadron, under Don Fo- 
feph Pizzaro, to defeat that of Anſon; which it did 
not, The Exgli/þ ſquadron, after going through a num- 
berleſs multitude of difficulties, was greatly reduced. 
Part of it went round the world under A»/or, who 
gained immortal honour on this occaſion, He returned 
to Spithead the 15th of June, 1744, whence his treaſure 
was brought triumphantly in waggons, by the brave 
ſailors who had taken it, to London; and was there re- 
ceived with-the higheſt acclamations of the people. In this 
expedition the Eng/i/ took the town. of Paita in Peru, 
| with a vaſt treaſure ;/ and a rich Acapulco ſhip, after a fierce. 
engagement. KS 
2. What was the ſtate of Eng/and at this time? 

A. The army was now recruited,. an invaſion being 
threatened by the Pretender's fon. Marſhal Belleiſſe and 
his brother; who had been ſent from the French King to 
the Emperor, to concert the operations of the next cam- 
paign, being at Elbingrode, in the electorate of Hanover, 
were ſeized; and being ſent to Exgland, were confined in 
Vindſor-Caſtle. The earl of Holderne/s, ambaſſador from 
Great-Britain to the ſtates of Venice, was ſtopt by the 
imperialiſts, near Nuremberg, but releaſed ſoon after ; 
and had ſatisfaction made him for the affront. This 
ear 200,000 l. was remitted to his Sardinian Majeſty, 
by way of loan. Sir Charles Hardy, with the Engliſh 
ſtore-ſhips for the Mediterranean, being blocked up by 
the Breſt fleet, in the Tagus; Sir Joba Balchen was or- 
dered to put to ſea to relieve Sir Charles, which he did: 
but returning to Exglana, loſt his life in the Victory. This 
| ſhip which was thought to be the fineſt in the world,. 
being drove upon the coaſt of Alderncy, was ſhipwrecked.. x 
One hundred and ten braſs guns were loft at this time; 
bat what was infinitely more deplorable, 1100 brave 
men, 100 of whom were volunteers and gentlemen of. 
fortune. The Datch had lent the. Eng/i/9 a ſquadron on. | 
this occaſion ; but all their ſhips were in a miſerable con- | 
dition. This died. Sarab Ducheis of Marlborough, 
who hed ated a very conſpicuous part in the higheſt 
ſcenes of liſe; and Mr. Pope,. one of the moſt delightful 
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. pcets that ever lived. Commodore Barnet was ſent with 
a ſquadron to the Eaft-Indies, where he took three French 
Eaſt-Indiamen, very richly laden. Two others of his ſhips 
took an immenſely rich ſhip from Manilla. The Britiſb 
ſquadrons in America ſignalized themſelves this year, Com- 
modore Warren taking ajgreat number of 9 prizes; 
but the Brit; arms were not ſucceſsful on the continent 
of America, Can/o being deſtroyed by the French. October 
the 28th, 1744) happened a moſt dreadful hurricane in 

Janaica; which did infinite damage on ſhore, as well as 

to the ſhipping. Nothing very remarkable was done in 
tie Mediterranean. Rowley, who ſucceeded Maithews, 
had a very dangerous poſt to maintain, tho' his fleet con- 


ſiſted of 34 ſhips of the line, 7 frigates, Sc, "Twas - 


expected that the French and Spaniſb fleets when joined, 
would fight Rowley ; but they did not, to the ſurprine of 
many. The Exglißhß were then in ſome pain about G76 
raltar, This year they loſt the Northuniberland, and fame 
other ſhips of war. The arrival of Torres in Ocbbber, 
with the Spam treaſures, ſaved France, at chat j uncture, 
from a, general bankruptcy. The Egli were greatly 
diſcontented at home, on account of the man t ot 
the war this year upon the continent; and the mini- 
ſter, the very able earl Granvuille, was ſuppoſed to be 
all- powerful in the cabinet. The miniſters, whoſe pro- 
vince it was to raiſe the money, were for peace. Mr. Pet- 
bam ſeemed defirons of a coalition, which being agreed 
to, the miniſter reſigned the ſeals not long after. - Novem- 
ber the 27th, bis Majeſty opened the ſeſſion by a very re- 
markable ſpeech. 1 
2 What were the chief tranſactions of 17435335 
The miniſtry being now changed, there ſeemed; a 
perſect unanimity in both houſes. To t any ill 
influence abroad, his Majeſty ordered all his miniſters in 
foreign courts, . to declare, that the change in the admi- 
niſtration would no ways affect the general ſyſtem of 
affairs. The commons granted 6,462,890/..for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year; and a quadruple alliance was con- 
cluded. at Varſaau, between his Hritamnic Majeſty, the 
Queen of Hungary, the King of Poland, and the States- G- 
y:ral, In March, his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cum- 
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* Gerland was appointed captain- general of all his Majeſty', 
forces in Great-Britain and abroad, to the great joy of the 
people. About this time died Sir Robert Walpole, earl of 
Orford. The earl of Cheſterſeld was appointed ambaſſador 
to Holland; and tho? he could not obtain what was deſired 
from the Dutch, twas thought he did more than any other 
man could have done. The Emperor Charles VII. died the 
beginning of this year, which changed the face of affairs in 
Europe. This ſemon a bill paſſed, for prohibiting the 
wearing and 1mportation of cambricks and French lawns, 
This very uſeful bill owed its whole riſe to Mr. Janſen, 
- afterwards member of parliament, and lord-mayor *. - On 
the ſecond of May his Majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion, 
and informed the parliament of his intention to go abroad. 
He then declared himſelf a principal in the war in qua- 
ty of elector of Hanover. This was the more generous, 
as the Queen of Hungary's affairs had now taken an inau- 
: picious turn, whilſt thoſe of the French were in a flou- 
riſhing condition; tho' the Emperor's death had diſcon- 
certed their whole plan of politicks. They therefore pro- 
poſed the King of Poland to be Emperor, but he refuſed; 
and they were very doubtful” of the King of Prufia ; for 
Which reaſon the French monarch reſolved not to concern 
himſelf in the election of an Emperor. Notwithſtanding 


this, K A Majeſty would not liſten to overtures 


of peace. Hereupon the armies aſſembled in Flanders, 
Where the allies were found greatly inferior in numbers 
and artillery, to the French. The Duke of Cumberland 
was now eat the head of the confederate forces in Flanders, 
where the French King with the Dauphin arrived. Mar- 
ſhal Saxe had the direction of the campaign. Upon his 
beſieging Toarnay, the confederates reſolved to force him 
if poſſible, to raiſe it. This brought on the famous 
battle of Fontenoy. The confederates reſolved to attack 
the French who were very ſtrongly intrenched, and had 
erected dreadful batteries. April the zoth the Britiſb 
troops began the attack, and drove the French to the 
very top of the riſing ground near their camp. Next 
morning {May the iſt) the confederates charged the 
French with amazing intrepidity, and with great Ro 
+  ®* Now (1768) a baronet, and chamberlain of the city of Londen, 
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till a concealed battery deſtroyed the Engliſ in vaſt num- 
bers. The Dutch, under Prince Waldeck, behaved ſhame- 
fully on this occaſion. His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
was obliged to retire, on account of the prodigious fire - 
poured in upon him by the French; but he ſoon renewed 
the charge, and drove them from the field of battle. At 


laſt victory declared in favour of the French, who acknow- 


ledged, that the Eugliſ in general behaved like heroes 
on = ever-memorable day. 'The Duke of Cumberland 
performed all that was poſſible for an able general to do; 
and the French King and the Dauphin, ſignalized their 
bravery and conduct on that occaſion. TwWas computed 
that 7000 Britons loſt their lives; but *twas imagined, that 
a füll greater ſlaughter had been made of the French. Many 


perſons of diſtinction were killed on both ſides. The con- 
2 loſt a great many cannon; but no colours, ſtan- 


dards, or kettle-drums. The French refuſed aſterwards to 


exchange the priſoners, on acceunt of the detenſion of 
marſhal Be/lei//e and his brother, who neyertheleſs-were 
ſoon after ſet at liberty. | "ER 


. What was doing before Tournay ? 
. After the battle of Fontenoy, the French renewed the 
fiege ; took the town, and afterwards the citadel, - Saxe 


and Lowendehbl had very much improved the art of beſieg- 
ing places; and the French were amazingly active this cam- 
paign. They afterwards ſurprized Ghent, and took Bruges, 
Oudenarde, Dendermond, Oftend, Newport, Aeth, and other 


towns. All this time, the allied army lay encamped be- 
tween Antwerp and Bruſſels, without daring to oppoſe the 
French; whole King returned in triumph to Paris. — The 
Dutch agreed to augment their army with 12,000 men. La 


_ Chetardie, the French embaſſador in Ruſſia, was deeply en- 


gaged in intrigues, prejudicial to: Great-Britain and her al- 
lies; but thoſe being detected, he was arreſted, and obliged 
to quit the Raſſan territories. The monarch of Poland 
ſeemed to continue ſtill firm to her Hungarian Majeſty. The 
King of Sweden, as Landgrave of Heſe, withdrew from the 


ſervice of Great-Britain the 6000 troops in her pay; and 
joined them to the Imperial forces in Bavaria. During this, 


Maillebots was oppreſſing the neutral ſtates of the empire. 
ty 
with 
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with which the Auſtrians advanced againſt him, concluded 
a peace with her Hungarian Majeſty. The French, under 
Maillebois, ated very tyrannically in Germany; 1dly pre- 
tending, that they ſtaid there only to ſecure the freedom of 
the Imperial election. But ſpite of all the machinations of 
the court of Yer/ailles, the great duke of Tuſcany was elected 
Emperor at Franckfort, in September 1745; before which 
time the French had been forced to repaſs the Rhine. This 
happy alteration, in the affairs of Europe, was owing ch'efly 

to the wiſdom and weight of his Britannic Majeſty, 

Q., What was the King of Pruſſia doing? 

A. He would gladly have joined in the ſyſtem laid down 
by his Britannic Majeſty, had it not been fe the obſtinacy 
of the Queen of Hungary. He then had recourſe to arms, 
and the 3d of June obtained a fignal victory over the 4 
Hriant and Samens, commanded by PrinceCharles of Lorrain, 
Fe next endęavoured to prevail with the Czarina to alliſt 
him, but ſhe choſe rather to obſerve a ſort of neutrality. A 
convention was now agreed upon at Hanover, where his Bri- 
. tannic Majeſty then was, between him and the King of Pruſſia, 
his nephew; but the convention was rejected by 4u/tria 
and Saxony ; her Imperial Majeſty acting a very ungrateful 
part with regard to the King of Great-Britain, on this oc- 
caſion; he having been as a father to that Princeſs. The 
- King of Pruſta declaring war againſt the Elector of Saxony, 
his troops entered that electorate. Qn the 18th of Septem- 
ber, Prince Charles attacking his camp, was defeated by 
him. He then marched into Sileffa, and afterwards into 
Saxony, when he took Gorlitz, 22 and Dreſden, where 
was the whole Royal Family of Poland (the King excepted, 
who had retired to Prague,) whom he treated with the 
- greateſt humanity, Afterwards a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the King of Pruſſia and the Elector of 
Saxony ; and another between the Empreſs Queen and his 
Pruſſian Majeſty. At the concluſion of this peace, that 
monarch behaved with great generoſity the houſe 
of Saxony, ——With reſpe& to the war in [taly; Prince 
Lobioitz, general of the Auſtrians there, who was no 
ways equal to the command, was purſued by _ de 
aget; 
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Cages; who afterwards marched into the Geneeſe territories. 


His Sardinian Majeſty offered to give up Final, in order to 


engage the Genoe/e in his favour. Soon after this, the 


treaty of Aranjues was concluded between France, Spain, 
and Genoa ; which treaty proved fatal to the Auſtrian in- 
tereſt in /taly, Genoa now declared war againſt his Sardi- 
nian Majeſty. The Britiſb fleet in the Mediterranean con- 


ſiſted of 24 ſhips of the line, under Rowley, who blocked 
up the Spaniſe fleet. That admiral, who was now joined 


by admiral Medley, ſent out commodore Coauper, who bom- 
barded Genoa, Final, St. Remo, and Baſtia in the iſland of 


Corfica. During this, Don Philip, with Maillebois, and the 


French and Spaziards, were valtly ſucceſsful in Italy ; Turin 
having narrowly eſcaped falling into their hands. 
92. What important event was now reſolved upon? 


Z The beſieging of LouiGurgh, the Dunkirk, or bulwark _ 


of the French empire in America. This was the grand nur- 


ſery for their ſeamen ; and its fiſheries were of immenſe. va- 
lue. The expedition was firſt planned and reſolved upon in 


New-England. Ten men of war, under commodore War-- 
ren, and about 6000 land forces, including marines, under 


diatel ſiege of it was formed. Louiſburgh was exceſſively 
ſtrong both by art and nature, and proportionably well de- 
fended by artillery. The garrifon conſiſted of 1200 regu- 


lars, under Monſieur Chambon. The zoth of April, the men 


of war, &fc. arrived within four miles of Louiſburgh ; and 
the Engliſs took it, after a ſiege of 49 days. This conqueſt 
did great honour to the New-ZEngland men, who, tho” a 
body of militia, behaved like veterans ; they puſhing for- 
ward the ſiege with incredible ſpirit and labour. Notwꝛith- 
ſanding the vigour with which this ſiege was carried on, as 


well as defended ; yet the beſiegers loſt but 100 men, and 


the beſieged 240. | 3 
2, Pray give an account of the rebellion of 1745 ? 
A. The 14th of Faly, Charles the young Pretender, 
then about 25, with only ſeven adherents, embarked an 
board a frigate of 18 guns, 2 ſtand of arms, at 
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the Elizabeth, of 64 guns, between whom, and the Lyon 
man of war of 58 guns, captain Brett, a bloody engage- 
ment enſued, when the Elixabeth ſheered off. Soon r 
Charles landed in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, near the houſe 
of Kinloch Moidart. This rebellion was greatly promoted 
by France, and cardinal Tencin. Charles was preſent! y joined 
by Cameron of Lochiel, and his clan. The Pretender's ſtand- 
ard being now raiſed, great numbers flocked to it. Among 
thoſe who came over with Charles, were Macdonald, Sheridan, 
and Sullivan, all Iriſpmen; but who had little ſkill in the art 
of war. Theſe three were his favourites, as alſo George Kelly, 
who had been chaplain to biſhop Atterbury; and the marquis 
of Tullibardine, eldeſt fon to the duke of Athol, Lord 
George Murray, the marquis's brother, joined in the ſame 
traiterous cauſe. Notwithſtanding all theſe ſteps taken 
by Charles and his adherents, the miniftry in Scotland 
ſeemed to treat the whole as a chimera ; as did moſt people 
in England. But it being ſoon found real, Sir Job Cope, 
commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in Scotland, was 
ordered to cruſh the inſurrection in its infancy ; but his 
conduct was bad, and it gave great umbrage to all the 
friends of King GzorGe. The zd of September, the young 
Pretender proclaimed his father at Duzke/a, near Perth, 
which city he entered the day following; and reviewing 
his troops, found them to be ode 3000; but the great- 
eſt part of them were miſerably armed and accoutred. 
*Tis remarkable, that thoſe of the kirk of Scotland, (the 
Preſbyterians,) were friends to the government; whilſt the 
Scotch. of the church of England, were for the Pretender, 
who affected great moderation on moſt oëcſions. He now 
marched for Edinburgh, whoſe magiſtrates ſeemed” diſpoſed 
to defend it to the laſt extremity ; but this was all a farce, _ 
that city being given up ſoon xy to the rebels. General | 
Gueſt then commanded in the caſtle, which he defended in 
the moſt gallant manner. And now many came and joined 
the Jon Pretender ; and his father was proclaimed at the 
croſs of Edinburgh, where three manifeſtos were read by 


their purſuivants. Thoſe manifeſtos 'promiſed> mighty | 
things in favour of the Scorch nation"; d gad e 
= * | aries 


* 
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Charles te 8 570 of, S \cotland, England, ond Treland. They 


were printed and diſperſed all over the kingdom. The ? | 


bel army was now increaſed to ut 4000 men, 
0 „What followed next? Pray F 178. 


A. Sir Jobn Cope returned, with the King's troops (obe 8 


now were greatly contemned by the Scotch) Wb Edin-_ 


burgh. Being at Hadington, he was joined by Mr. Drummond 5 


late lord-provoſt of Edinburgh; and a body of volunteers. 
Cope now encamped, and took poſſeſſion of colonel Gardi. 
er's houſe. He then found that he had no gunners wo 


ſent from London not arriving, The N of the Kin 


forces at that time, is not known. The rebels ſhewed 8 pe. 10 
art at this juncturo. 7 the 2 1ſt was fought | the bat bat- 


tle of Preſton- Pans. The rebels behaved with the greateſt 
ſpirit, and the King's troops very ſhamefully ; the 8 
running away firſt, 14 the foot following them. The ge- 
neral marched the Ls to Berwick, bat 

totally routed. The brave colonel Gardiner oſt his life, 


u t the foot e 


and many officers were taken by the rebels. Four hundred 


of the King's troops were killed; and about 1200 taken 
priſoners, witk the train of artille , tents, baggage, Sc. 
and near 6000/. in ſpecie. The loſs ſuſtained by the rebels 
was inconſiderable. Sir John Cope, colonel Feel, and 


brigadier Fowke, were afterwards, tried by a court- martial, 25 
and acquitted. eneral Gueſt, to p , e rebels from 


marching towards abbr Wa eigned that hi iſon in the 


caſtle was in great want of proviſions ; Ht induced the 


rebels to beſieg e it. But the fi being raiſed ſoon after, 
Cordon of Chnbucki); with lord Ge. and near 400 men 
joined the rebels, who being now "bout 6000, they reſolved 
to march for England, The young Pretender then publiſh- 
ed a new-and very inſolent declaratiofi. OZober 22d, 


the rebels had a A 15 ral review of their troops; and were | 


now joined by 
earl of Kilmarneck. Four gie 
and ammunition from France. 


2. When did his Majeſty return from Ghrmany 


4. The 16th of ried om: a at which time moſt loyal ad- 


aeſles were tranſmi all, parts, The merchants 


"7 


lords ; Pit/ligo*and Balmerino, and the 
Brought them money, arms, 5 


ns 
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of London diſtinguiſhed themſelves in particular at this june. 
ture, by their ſupporting the public credit; as did the noble. 
men, by raiſing regiments. The county of Teri ſet a noble 
example of loyalty to. the reſt of the nation ; they entering 
into an aſſociation, at the head of which was Dr. Herring, 
then archbiſhop of Tord, and afterwards of Canterbury. On 
the 16th of October his Majeſty opened the parliament by a 
moſt ſpeech, to which the moſt loyal addreſſes were 
returned. A camp confiſting of 14, ooo men was formed 
at Newwcaftle, under marſhal Fade. The rebels conſiſting 
of about 6000 foot, and 260 horſe, marched towards Eng- 
_ . land; when beſieging Carliſie, under the command of Perrh, 
they made themſelves maſters of it, and of the caſtle. The 
Pretender's declarations were burnt by the common hanp- 
man at the Royal-Exchange, London. As the French threat- 
ened to invade Great-Britain, admiral Vernon was appoint- 
ed to command in the Channel; which ſervice he pertormed 
extremely well: when a French ſhip (among others) with 
Charles Radcliy, brother to the earl of Derawentwater, on 
board, was taken. The whole of the ſupplies this yeat 
amounted to J. 7, 63, 251: 18 ; 103. "Lhe public com- 
panies, | private perſons, ſubſcribed with great 
chearfulneſs a ſum for cloathing his Majeſty's troops 
in the north; and the lawyers recs to form themſelves 
into a regiment, to be commanded by the lord chief juſ- 
tice Wills A | _ was 2 for Tprchending | 
jeſuits and popiſh-prieſts ; for guarding the coaſts; and for 
chiving the cattle at a diſtance . hers, The militia 
was raiſed, and proper ſignals fixed to give the alarm, in 
caſe the threatened invaſion ſhould take place. 
„ What ſteps did the rebels take upon their being ma- 
ſters of Carh/le ? TNT owed: | 
A. They, after leaving a garriſon in that city, marched 
forward till they came to Manchefter, of which town 
they took poſſeſſion; but were there joined by only a 
few, which. greatly difpirited the young Pretender. A 
ſecond army was now forming, to be commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland; and, under him, Sir John Ligonier. 
"This army, confiſting of about 13, ooo men, took poſt 
| * 
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t Litchfield. The rebels, being now in great lexity, 
— — marching into Wales, but . this — 
ble; and fo. proceeded to Derby. Being arrived there, and 
a council of war being held, it was at laſt agreed to march 
back to Scotrlaud. About this time his Majeſty refolved:to 
order the ſetting up of the ſtandard of Eng/and upon Finch- 
ley-common ; and to aſſemble an army there, under his own 
command. 'The rebels hearing this, marched back with 
the greatelt precipitation, and were purſued with amazing 
activity by his Royal Highneſs the duke. General Hae, 
had been very dilatory all this campaign. General Ogle- 
thorpe purſued the rebels very fwiftly, but could: not come 
up with them. The duke continued the purſuit, and ar- 
riving at Clirad a ſcirmiſh, in which ſeveral were ſlain 
on both ſides. The main body of the rebels being now at 
Penrith, a council of war was held; and after much deli. 
beration, it was reſolved, that they ſhould march back 
with all imaginable ſpeed to Scotland; where it was repor- 
ted, that their affairs had taken. a very favourable turn.” 
Accordingly they returned to Carliſie, when leaving a gar- 
riſon there, they flew over the Eden. Soon after this, Car- 
lille was beſieged by the duke; and after a ſlight reſiſtance, 
delivered up the 3 iſt of Dec. the rebels ſurrendering them- 
ſelyes to the King's mercy. Thus ended their 2 
into England, which, all circumſtances conſidered, was a 
very amazing one; as they were unprovided with horſes, 
magazines, and many of them with arms. The rebels, in 
their return northward, plundered the inhabitants. During 
this interval, Edinburgh had been recovered to the govern- 
ment; and the inhabitants of G/a/zow, gave the higheſt te- 
{monies of their loyalty to his majeſty; for which the re- 
bels afterwards made them pay very dear. Th? 
2. What was the farther progreſs of the rebellion in 
the-north ? _ Wl | | | 

A. Lord Loudon, and Mr. Forbes, lord preſident of the 
ſeſſion, had exerted themſelves vigerouſly in the north of 

Scotland, in favour of the government; which lord 
Lewis Gordon, brother to the duke of that name, and 
the famous. lord-Zowar, as 2 oppoſed. This — 


— 
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{head of the clan of the Fra/ers,) was the moſt dangerous 
and the moſt powerful, of all the rebels then in Scotland. 
No greater hypocrite ever exiſted. He drew his fon, a 
promifing youth of nineteen years of age into the rebellion. 
At this time, lord John Drummond was landed, with about 
6 or 700 men, in the French King's pay. The firſt care of 
lord Loudon was, to relieve Fort- Auguſtus, Macleod and 
Monro, having raiſed their clans in favour of his Majeſty, 
were defeated by lord Lewis Gordon. During this, the re- 
bels were ſucceſsful towards the ſouth of Scotland; partly 
owing to the ſuccour they received from France, and to the 
promiſes of much greater. They then marched to Sterling, 
and laying ſiege to that town, made themſelves maſters of 
it. Upon this ſucceſs of the rebels, a new' army was raiſed 
by the government, conſiſting of about 10,000 men ; and 
the command thereof given to general Hawley, who was 
eſteemed" brave, but of a moſt unamiable character. It 
was now the beginning of the year 1746. The rebels, 
who were about 8000, had retired to Fallirt, where a bat- 
tle was fought, (the young pretender being there in perſon) 
greatly to the diſadvantage of his Majeſty's forces ; 400 of 
them being cut to pieces, with many gallant officers, par- 
ticularly Sir Robert Monro. They likewiſe loſt ſeven pieces 
of cannon ; all their tents, baggage, &c. About zoo were 
taken priſoners ; and the loſs of the rebels was about 200 
in all. The ns 4 army, after this defeat, retired to 
Edinburgh. The day after the battle, the young Pretender 
renewed. the fiege of Sterling-caſtle, but in vain, he meet- 
ing with a gallant reſiſtance from general Blakeney. But 
now the defeat of the King's forces at Falkirk, cauſed 
great conſternation in London; whereupon his Majeſty ap- 
pointed his Royal Highneſs the duke of Cumberland, com- 


mander in chief againſt the rebels. Accordingly on the 


25th of January, at one in the morning, he ſet out from 
St. James's (the froſt being then exceſſively violent) at- 
. tended by the lords Cathcart and Bury, and colonels Conway 
and Yorke ; and arrived the zoth at Edinburgh, where he was 
welcomed as their guardian —_ Immediately the ar- 
my re- aſſembled, when his Royal Highneſs. uſed 2 
a Ee — 
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endeavours to acquire the confidence of the people, and 
revive the ſpirits of the ſoldiers; by which means he won 
great popularity. On the 31 of Fax. the Duke marched 
from Edinburgh, with his army in two columns. The re- 
bels then calling a council of war, reſolved to retire north- 
ward, and to blow up their magizines. They accordingly 
retreated with amazing ſpeed, and arrived at Iaverneſiʒ 
where the young Pretender very narrowly eſcaped being ta- 
ken in his bed, by lord Loudon, whoſe gallant ſervices were 
of infinite advantage to the royal cauſe, Notwithſtanding. 
this, the rebels ſoon after took Fort-George, (the 21ſt of Feb.) 
the citadel of Izverneſs, which was of the higheſt prejudice 
to the royal cauſe, and afterwards Fort- Auguſtus. Theſe 
ſucceſſes very much raiſed the _ of the rebels. 
2. What was his Royal Highneſs doing at this time? 
A. The 6000 Heſfans being landed, he immediately 
concerted meaſures with the Prince of Hef, who was at- 
_ tended by the earl of Crawford, a nobleman of ſmall for- 
tune, but of the greateſt ſpirit, and exceedingly well ſxil- 
led in the art of apr] March the 1ſt, the Duke's army 
arrived at Aberdeen. His Royal Highneſs was indefati 
able during the then extremely inclement ſeaſon, At this: 
time the rebels were vaſtly active; they being maſters of 
ſome of the moſt fruitful provinces in Scotland ; and having 
money to pay their friends for whatever they wanted. Ge- 
neral-Bland endeavoured to attack Roy-Stuart, at Straithbogie, 
but he retired from him. The rebels had a conſiderable 
advantage over the King's troops, which was owing to their 
being perfectly well acquainted with the country. Several of 
the royal parties were ſurprized and taken by the rebels; and 
their affairs ſeemed now to take a more favourable turn. 
The Heſans, with. lord Crawford at the head of the dra- 
3, drove lord George Murray to Inverneſs, During this, 
is Royal Highneſs was obliged to lie at Aberdeen; and his 
army was divided into three cantonments, by which meas 
he protected the country, and diſarmed all the diſaffect- 
ed in the low lands. Notwithſtanding this, the rebels lan- 
ding at Dornoch, ſurprized and beat the Suiberland milit a; 
e (550 ea. 1" ode 
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which loſs was more than compenſated, by the retaking of 
the Hazard floop, by the Sheerneſs ſhip of war. Advice 


was brought, that the embarkations at Dankirk, and ether 


French ports continued; which made the duke reſolve to 
draw together his whole army, and advance againſt the 
main body of the rebels at Inverneſt, which he did accord- 
ingly on the 8th of April: and patling the Sey without op- 
poſition, marched to: Nairn. The rebels lay at Culloden, 
when early the 16th cf April, the whole royal army mar- 
ched from Nairn in four columns. The rebel army formed 
their front in thirteen diviſions, being ſo many clans under 

eir reſpective chiefs, | rar e 

D. Gave ſome account of the battle of Culloden. 

A. The rebels began their fire, which was very ill ſer- 
ved, about two o'cleck ; whuit that of his Majeſty's arm 
did vaſt execution. The rebels attacked Barrels and Mon- 
ro's regiments with great fury. but were drove back with 
prodigious ſlaughter. Preſently after, it was no longer a 
ſight but a carnage. The young pretender, though his 
corps de reſerve was ſtill entire, galloped off, without 
—— the leaſt reſiſtance. The main bedy of the rebels 
fled every way, but met dcath in them all; above 2000 of 


their people being killed in the field of battle, and between 
that and Inverne/s. Each army conſiſted (f about ' 80c0- 


men. The killed and wounded, in the King's army, 
amounted to no more than 3io men; among whom was 
the brave lord Robert Kerr. All the ordnance and ſtores, 


with a vaſt number of firelocks and ſwords, belonging to 


the rebels were taken. The earl of X/marnok was taken 
priſcner ; with many other officers. This victory was pro- 
ductive ef the moſt happy effects. The rebels afterwards 
reported, that great numbers of their party had been killed 
in cold blood; and that the whole country was one ſcene 
of burnings and murders. Tis certain, that ſeverities were 
inflicted upon their perſons and poſſeſſions, and perhaps 
ſome on the families of the rebels: but to aſſert that the 
moſt ſhocking barbarities were committed, by order of his 
Royal . ee the duke, is declared to be an abſolute 


fal ſity. Tis well known that the rebels were guilty of 


vaſt miſmanagement. About this time, the earl of Cro- 
5 martie 


— 
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martie and his party, were taken; likewiſe one Beyer. 
ſtiling himſelf marquis de St. Guilles, who pretended to be 
an ambaſſador from the French King: alſo Ford Balmerin:, 
and the marquis of Tulibardine, together (with what's very 
extraordinary) four ladies, who had procured the young 
P.etender a multitude of friends; and one of them (lady 
Mackintofp) though her huſband was then in the govery- 
ment's ſervice, ſhe yet brought a great number of his clan 
into field. The French ofhcers and ſoldiers (310 in all) 
were ſhipt from Inwerze,s to Newcaſtle. The young Preten- 
der, after the loſs of the battle of Calladen, having galloped 
off (as was obſerved) at the head of ſome horſe, c offed the 
Nairn, where he ſaw the wretched remains of his right- 
wing, : ſadly bemoaning their fate, and dying of their 
wounds. Lord Lowar adviſed him to return * but 
he diſmiſſed his train (a few followers excepted) and theſe 
alſo ſome days after. About 40,000 louis d'ors being 
landed from France, a conſultation was held about renewin g 
the rebellion, but it came to nothing... *Tis certain, that 
had this. propoſal taken place, a freſh rebellion might have 
broke out, as many other clans were ready to take up arms; 
but the activity of the duke of Cumberlani!, and the de- 
ſpondency of the young Pretender, defeated this deſign. 
The wiſcom of his Royal Highneſs's meaſures were ſoon 
diſcovered by their coniequences, many of the rebel chief- 
tains eien themſelves. In a few days, not above 
50 of them were ſeen together in a body. The duke of 
Cunberlznd, after having cruſhed the rebellion, returned to 
London, where he was reczived, by a grateful people, with 
all poſſible teſtimonies of joy. | es 
2, When did his Majeſty. go to the houſe of peers? 
A The 14th of Jan. 1746, when he mentioned the 
election of the Emperor; the accommodation between 
the Empreſs Queen, and the Kings of Poland and Pruffia; 
the ſending immediate ſuccour. into Tray; the aſſiſting 
the Dutch; and his intending. to have a ſtrong fleet at 
ſen early in the ſpring. There were then great diviſions 
in the £Ergliþ cabinet; ſome being for puſhing on the 
French war with vaſt vigour, and others of a- contrary 
opinion, The Dutch continued to 2c at this juncture, with 


Q 3 their 
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their uſoal dilatorineſs; though the patriot Yan Haren did 
all he could t6 rouſe them from their inglorious lethargy : 
Prince Waldeck had given in a plan by which he deſired to 
be put at the head of 109,000 men. This plan was ſent 
over to England; but the nation could not then aſſiſt Hol- 
land with the ſpirit required by that plan, as the rebellion 
had greatly hurt their | PL Of this the lord Harrington 


informed the Dutch by letter, who agreed to furniſh the 


40,000 men required of them; but would not declare war 
againſt the French. Hereupon the utmoſt endavours were 
uled, by ſome in the Erg/iþ cabinet, to induce the nation 
to bear the greateſt ſhare in the expence of the war; but 
this met with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition, that almoſt the whole 
miniſtry formed a reſolution to throw up their employ- 
ments. The duke of Newca/tl:, lord Harrington, and ma- 
ny others did reſign; upon which earl Granville was ap- 
inted a principal ſecretary of ſtate; but as a ſtop, ccca- 
noned by theſe tends, was now put to all public Heine, 
and that the ſupplies could not be raiſed, the laſt ment on- 
ed nobleman reſigned the ſeals; and thoſe who had before 
thrown up their places, reſumed them. /'The truth is, ma- 
ny perſons began to think that Great-Hritain had already 
put herſelf to too much expence, in r Ab war 
upen the continent ; and that therefore it would be folly in 
her to continue it, except the Empreſs-queen and the 
Dutch, would bear their proportion. Lord Granville had 
accepted the ſeals, upon a ſuppoſition that the ſupplies 
cauld be raifed in time; but finding that the national ſer- 
vice would probably ſuffer by the reſignations in queſtion, 
he, like a wiſe miniſter, gave up the ſeals. The miniftry 
being thus ſettled, the buſineſs of the nation was carried 


addreſs of thanks to his Royal Highneſs, upon his victory 
at Culleden ; and 25, oo J. per annum, were added to his 
revenue. The government in Scotland behaved with the 
greateſt moderation at this time. As moſt of the epiſco- 
piſts in Scotland were Jacobites, a reſtraint was put upon 
their meetings; the highland dreſs was ordered to be abo- 
liſhed ; and the highlanders diſarmed.— About this time, 


marſhal Saxe took Bruſfels, and. afterwards Lon wain # by 
. | * 


on with the greateſt unanimity. The parliament voted an 
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which conqueſts the confederates loſt their communication 
With the garriſons of Mons, St. Guillain, Charleroy, Namur, 
and Luxemburgh. _ 

92. How many of the rebels were executed ? 

A. The earls of K:ilmarnock and Cromartie, with lord. 
Balmerino, who had been impriſoned in the Tower ef Lon- 
den, being tried by their peers were found guilty ; and 
Kilnarnack and Balmerino ſuffered upon Tower-Hill, Augu/t 
18. Lord Cromartie being ſaved, was ſentenced to a mild 
imprilonment, and allowed a moderate ſupport. Lord 
Balnerino died with great intrepidity ; but the earl of Ki.. 
marneck diſcovered fear. Tho'e rebels who had been taken 
at Carliſle, or at Culloden, being carried to the New Gaol 
in Southwark, (after having been impriſoned in Nwgate,)} 
an | tried in 7uh, were found guilty, and ſentenced to die; 
and ſo ne of them were execated upon K-nnington-Common. 
For:y-three of theſe rebels x2c2ived ſentence of death; bu: 
only ſeventeen ſuſfered: among whom were Toxwnley, co- 
lonel of the Mancheſter regiment ; Morgan, a lawyer, who 
bore an indifferent character; and Hanlon, the rebel-go- 
vernor of Carliſſe. The other rebels were tried in the 
north of England. They were treated (to ſpeak in general) 
with great lenity, and only ſome of them executed. Lord 
Lowat being brought to his trial, in the houſe of peers, ſe- 
cretary Murray appeared as an evidence againſt him; when 
the former being found guilty, was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill in 1747. After his coademnation, he avowed himſelf 
a jacobite and a papilt ; and his behaviour at his execution 
was remarkably facetious, yet compoſed. On the ſcaffold 
he declared (but very falſely) that he died a martyr for the 
liberty of his country. 

2. What was doing abroad all this time? 

A. Marſhal Saxe ſtill carried on his triumphs in Flan- 
ders, and forced tie confederates to retreaz : when the 
French took Antwerp, which ſurrendered on the gth of 
May, az did afterwards Mons, St. Guillain, Charleray,. 
x, Namur. About this time, the whole allied army 
was commanded by Prince Charles of Lorrain ; and it 1s 
certain that a ſhameful neglect had prevailed among 
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the confederates all this campaign. In October was fought 
the battle of Leirre; when marſhal Saxe made a deſperate 
attack. The allies were obliged to retreat towards the 
HMeuſz, they loſing about 5000 men; and the French, as 
was reported 10,050. This campaign proved very unfuc- 
ceſsful to the allies; during which, the Engliſb miniſtry 
had meditated the glorious deſign cf marching an army in- 
to Canada, and of taking Quebec: but nothing was then 
done, though great preparations had been made for that 
purpoſe, both in England and America, However the 
Zrench, flaſhed with hopes of retaking Louiſburg, of ſub- 
duing Annapolis, and recovering Cape-Briton, fitted out a 
firong {ſquadron at Breſt, with 3500 land-forces, (under 
de Ia Jenguierre,) the whole commanded by duke d' An- 
Selle. However this expedition proved vaſtly unſucceſsful, 
the whole being one continued ſeries of calamitics, A 
deſcent upon the coaſt of Britanny was now \refolved, for 
which purpoſe 16 ſhips of the line, &c. under admiral 
£effock, and 5800 land-forces under generel Sinclair, were 
employed. This was in September. The troops landing, 
marched to Pert Orient, and beſieged it, but very un- 
ſucceſsfully; they being forced to reimbark. This expe- 
dition, which might have been of vaſt advantage to Eng- 
land, was very ill conducted; and little or no diſcipline 
had been obſerved. 

9. What were the tranſactions of Italy? 

A. His Sardinian Majefty ſurprized Aſti, a very ſtrong 
place, and made the French garriſon (5000 men) pri- 
{oners of war. The French army in Ita was commanded 
by marſhal Maillebois, and the Auſtrians by Prince ge Lich- 
tenſtein. The empreſs queen had concluded a peace 
with his Pruſſian Majeſty. The Auſtrians and Piemon- 
texe were very ſucceſsful in 7taly, and beat the French and 
' Spaniards every where; but count Gager, general of the 

„latter, by his excellent conduct, ſaved the French and 
Spaniſb armies from ruin. And now Maillebors joined 
Den Philip, when the French and Spaniards, (under Gage.) 
received orders to attack the Auftrians, Then was 
fought the battle of Placentia; in which the French and 
: Spaniards loſt about 6000 men, and the Arfrians about 

4000, Immediately after this battle, the Au/trians FOR 

b C 
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the Piemontexe; when their whole army, conſiſting of 
64,000 men, was under the command of his Sardinian 
Majeſty. General Botta had ſucceeded to the command 
of the Auſtrians, upon Prince Litebtenſtein's withdrawing 
himſelf from the army, on account of his ill health. At 
this time died Philip V. of Spain; an indolent and luxuri- 
ous Prince. Soon after was :0ught the battle Rozro-Fredde, 
when his Sardinian Majeſty and general Botta, were vic- 
torious over Don Philip, Maillebois, and Gages. They firſt 
ſeized Placentia, and made an irruption 1nto the weſtern 
Riviera of Genoa. Count Gages was now removed from 
the command of the army; and marquis ge lat, Minas put 
in his place. The Geroe/e being ſhamefully abandoned by 
the Spaniards, the Auſtrians advanced to their ſuburbs, and 
ſummoned them to ſurrender upon the moſt harſh condi- 
tions. Horta behaved with great inſolence on this occa- 
ſion ; and the city being delivered up to him, his ſoldiers 
ated the part of tyrants ; which exaſperated the Genoe/e-to 
ſuch a degree, that they, fired with a glorious ſpirit of li- 
berty, roſe, and threw off the Auſtrian yoke. The Spani- 
ards being now drove in a manner out of Tah, Botta was + 
for re-conquering Naples; but Great-Britain would by no 
means conlent to it: whereupon it was agreed, that Brown, 
a very enterprizing general, ſhould paſs the Far, and pe- 
netrate into France; whilſt the King of Sardinia, aſſiſted by 
the Britiſb fleet, ſnould lay ſiege to Antibes. 
What enſued upon this? | 
The Genceſe would gladly have been reconciled to, 
England; but his Britannic Majeſty refuſed to receive 
Doria, their intended ambaſſador. France was now in- 
vaded by the Auftrians and Piemonteze, (595900 men in all) 
headed by general Brown; who were a ſed by the Britiſh 
fleet under admiral Medley, which did great ſervice. 
Brown marched into France with great tpirit; during 
which the ſiege of Antibes was carried on with yigour : 
but being afraid of advancing tog fat; and Belleiſſe, who 
was now the French general, having aſſembled a power- 
ful army, Bros repaſſed the Var without loſs, His 
Sardinian Majeſty gained, immortal honour during this 
campaign . J proceed now to the Faſt-Indies, (where 
Qs * 
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the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had been vaſtly negligent ;) 
Mr. de la Bourdonnois, the French admiral, offered to fignt 
commodore Peytox ; who behaving ignominieuſly on tat 
occaſion, the former took Madraſi, and all the effects be- 
longing to the Engliſh there. Dupleix was then governor 
of Pondicherry. The French endeavoured to take fort S-. 
David, but were repulſed. Nothing very important hap- 
pened at this time in the Yeft-Indies, The Spaniards car- 
ried their treaſures ſafe to Old Spain. Commodore Mitchell 
being ſent by admiral Davers, to intercept a French fleet 


from Mariintcs, behaved in a cowardly manner, and per- 


mitted them to eſcape ; for which he was broke, On the 
18th of Nav. his Majeſty made a moſt gracious ſpeech, to 
which very loyal and affectionate addreſſes were returned; 
notwithſtanding one alarming circumſtance in that ſpeech, 
viz. that The funds appropriated for the ſupport of the 
* civil government, had, for ſeveral years paſt, fallen 
« greatly ſhort of the revenue intended, and granted by 


<< parliament.” The whole money voted for this year's 


ſervice, was 9,425,254 /. THT ON 

9. In what manner did the young Pretender eſcape out 
of Scotland ? 1 5 3 

A. Here follows an abſtrat of the narrative thereof, 
as given by himſelf. Immediately after the deciſive 
— of Culloden, (April 16) he fled to fort Auguſtus. 
At Glenbias-dale he was in a deplorable condition; ha- 


ving paſſed ſeveral days and nights without ſleep, and al- 


moſt without ſuſtenance. Having diſmiſſed his atte:dants, 
he roved about on foot. I hough 430,000 l. were offered 
for apprehending him; yet — not chat great ſum tempt 
the pooreſt among the people to ſeize him. At laſt 
O'Neal, one of his follower:, came and told him that 
all was loſt. April the zöth he went into an open boat, 
and failed for the Leng-iſie. After a run of twenty 


N through a terrible tempeſt, he landed at a point 


called Ræſiniſb. Here he again went on board, and ſet- 
ting ſail in a dreadful ſtorm, was drove (the zoth) on 
the iſle of Scalpay or Glaſs, Landing there, he travelled 
to a farm — under the character of a ſhip- wrecked 
merchant. In theſe various places he had ſought for a 


veſſel 
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veſſel to carry him to France. About this time ſome Eng- 
lih ſhips appearing, he narrowly miſſed being diſcover- 
ed; and then his only food was falt-fiſh, which he and his 
companion found upon the rocks. Being got the 16th of 
May, on the mountain of Cerodale, he ſometimes lay whole 
nights together alone, on the bare rocks ; being afraid of 
the militia, the King's troops, and the ſailors, who were 
in ſearch of him ; for it was now well known that he was 
wandering in thoſe parts. Not only his provifions were 
by this time ſpent, but his clothes were near worn out; ſo 
that Charles, in this miſerable plight, was ſometimes temp- 
ted to ſurrender himſelf to 3 Campbell. To facilitate 
his eſcape, he put on woman's clothes; and travelled in 
that diſguiſe to a young gentlewoman, Flora Macdonald by 
name, and paſſed for her maid. Theſe two afterwards. 
croſſing the water, were fired at by the militia. They 
next were obliged to paſs a night or two among the rocks. 
Charles was ſometimes ſeen in his female diſguiſe, by per- 
ſons who were in ſearch of him; but without their enter- 
taining the leaſt ſuſpicion. Finding afterwards that it was., 
well known he rambled about in a female dreſs, he put. 
on that of a ſerving-man. This was about the fourth of 
July. Two French men of war which had brought him 
money, c were then ſeeking out for him, upon the 
coaſt, but in vain; ſo that they ſailed away without him; 
but took in ſeveral of the rebels and landed them in France. 
July the 10th he arrived at Barradale. About the 18th. 
he got into the very center of a detachment of the King's. 
troops, whom he heard relieving the guard, and talking: 
to one another, Here a young man permitting him-- 
ſelf to paſs for Charles, and refuſing to ſurrender, was 
killed upon tie ſpot. This ſaved the young Pretender, 
who afterwards travelled by ſeveral camps; and at laſt: 
paſſed between the centinels of one. Charles remain- 
ed in ſolitude till the 7th of Auguſt, ſmoaking night and 
day. About the fourteenth he was met by doctor Came- 
ron, (who afterwards was executed at Tyburn) roving a- 
bout the woods; with ſcarce a coat to his back, and; 
bare-footed. Here he had like to have been ſeized. A 
report had before prevailed that he was killed. Aﬀer long 
Wander- 
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wanderinge, he arrived the 19th of September at Lochnanaug h 
in Moidart, where a French ſhip (the Bellona of Nantæ) lay 
ready to receive him ; when himſelf, with many others, 
went on board. Charles who was then in a bad ſtate of 
health, was dreſt in a ſhort coat of black frieze ; with a 
grey plad trouſe over it. He landed at Neſcon, near Mor- 
laiæ in France, where he was ſoon equipped; and going 
to the court of France, was ſeemingly careſſed there; tho 
this was mere grimace, if we except cardinal Tercin an'l 
his agents. Himſelf and his brother, (ſince made cardinal 


of Yerke,) had appointments juſt ſufficient to ſupport them 


with decency. Ihe French found their account in providing 
for him and his followers ; thoſe entering into the armies 
of France. How happy would it have been for this young 
man, had he been born a peaſant! he then might have led 
a life unexpoſed to the mighty dangers into which his raſh 
attempt of ſeizing upon a crown to which he had no right, 
dragged him; and ſtill more happy would it have ben for 
multitudes, who, embarking in this traiterous cauſe, were 
di agged to deſtruction - A ſtatue of Sir John Barnard was 
ſet up in the Ropal-Exchange, to perpetuate his patriot ſer- 
vices. 
9. What were the tranſactions of 1747 ? 


A. Admiral Vernon threw up his command ; and the 
brave major - general e being tried for not having 


purſued the rebels with ſufficient activity, was very ho- 


nourably acquitted, Both theſe Sm—_ had been ex- 


tremely popular. This ſeſſion Yelters Cornwall, Eſq; one 
of the repreſentatives for Herefordſhire, exerted himſelf 


ſtrongly in favour of the inſolvent debtors bill; tho? in fu- 
ture parliaments, he _— it juſtice to be leſs ſanguine 


on thoſe ſubjects. The conduct, both public and private, of 
this real patriot, gained him univerſal love and veneration; 
and he became the idol of his conſtituents, who were never 
ſo happy as when he reſided among them; they conſider- 

ing him as their friend, their guardian, and their parent. 

Strong endeavours were uſed to oblige the Dutch to de- 

clare war againſt France; to which they were excited by 
the nervous eloquence of the celebrated Van Haren. The 

Dauphin married a Princeſs of Saxoxy, which produced 
& conſiderable change in the affairs of Zarope. The French 

5 prevailed 
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prevailed with the courts of Sweden and Denmark, to re- 
ceive ſubſidies ; and the King of Prufia was now neutral. 
But Maurepas inclined to peace, and produced a famous 
ſcheme for making the navies of France ſtronger than thoſe 
of Great-Britain and Holland united ; and for ſtripping the 
Engliſb of all their poſſeſſions both in America and the * | 
Indies. But now the French Kiag prepared to open the 
campaign in the Netherlands, wh I 50,000 men; and 
60,000 were to act in Provence, Saxe was created marſhal- 
de camp general. The French then took the field, as did 
the allies under the duke of Cumberland; who had made 
the nobleſt diſpoſition poſſible for opening the campaign 
early, Prince Waldeck commanded the Dutch ; and mar- 
ſhal Bathiani the Auſtrians. Immediately the French, under 


marſhal Saxe, attacked Dutch Brabant; and at the ſame 
time publiſhed a famous and moſt inſidious declaration, to 
juſtiſy their conduct. This declaration, at the ſame, time 
that 1t pretended the ſtrongeſt friendſhip for the Dutch, 
teemed with evils. Preſently marſhal Saxe, in conjunction 
with his relatien count Lowendabl, began the operations. 
The latter was employed againit Dutch Brabant, he firſt 
taking Slg; and afterwards Sas war Ghent, and Hulft ; 
at which laſt place, the life of the Duke of Cumberland was 
in imminent danger. During this, marſhal Saxe, with 
120,000 men, was covering Antwerp, and the French con- 
queſts in the low countries _ 

2. Did not the Dutch reſent theſe attacks? T 
| The common people, thinking themſelves to be in 

a worſe ſituation than when FEY by Lewis XIV. in 
1672; and having ſome cauſe to believe that they were 
betrayed by their ſuperiors, reſolved to chooſe a Stadt- 
holder; and accordingly they raiſed to that dignity 
William Henry Frixs, Prince of Orange, conſort of Aung, 
eldeſt daughter to the King of Great-Britain. That 
Prince, as well as his lady, poſſeſſed the nobleſt accom- 

liſhments. This Prince before his exaltation, had not 
8888 in a mannef worthy of his birth, or of his 
ſhining talents. The States came to a very vigorous re- 
ſolution, May 12th) they ordering that all 1 3 
ing from the enemy's harbours or coaſts, ſhould be ſei 

„The face of affairs in the United Provinces was now 


greatly 
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greatly changed for the better; and the Szates-General 
took the moſt vigorous reſolutions againſt the Fresch; in 
promoting which, the Prince of Orange was indefatigable. 
May the 22d, the French King arrived at Brufels. In the be- 
ginning of 7uly was fought the battle of Val, when the 
allies loſt, in killed and wounded, about 6000 men; and 
the French about 11,000. Sir John Ligonier, in endeavour- 
ing to ſave the Duke of Cumberland, was taken priſoner ; 
as were ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. The bravery 
and conduct of Sir John Ligonier, preſerved the whole con- 
federate army. The allies carried off ſeven ſtandards, 
with eight pair of colours and 760 priſoners ; ſixty of 
whom were officers. Almoſt the whole loſs fell upon the 
Engliſh, the Heſians, and Hanoverians, Both the Auſtrians 
and Dutch behaved ſcandalouſlſy in this battle: which made 
the French King ſay, that the Engliſh paid all, and fought 


all. His Royal Highneſs retired to Maefrichr. After this 


count Lowendabl was detached on a ſudden, with 30,000 
men, who inveſted Bergen-op-zoom ; which was confidered 
impregnable, it being the maſter-piece of Cohorn, Qc. 
Lewendahl opened the trenches the 15th of Fuly. The 
Prince of He- Philip ſtabl then commanded in the town; 
and the Prince of Saxe Hilaburgbauſen had got within the 
lines of the place, with twenty battalions, and fourteen 
ſquadrons. This was the moſt remarkable ſiege during 
the whole war. Lowendah! ſummoned the town to ſurren- 
der; to which the governor anſwered that he would defend 
it to the laſt extremity, Old baron Cron/troom came after 
wards and commanded the garriſon; whilſt Leavendabl 
carried on his approaches with ſurprizing art and ſucceſs. 

Such different accounts were given by both parties, of the 
aſſault afterwards undertaken, that it would be extremely 
difficult to ſet it in a true light. Cronſtroom was very indo- 
lent at this time; and had it not been for lord John Mur- 
ray's Highlanders, who fought like lions, Cren/?room muſt. 
have been taken priſoner in his bed. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that he had received private orders to let the 

place be ſurprized- Tis certain, that a much more vigo⸗ 
rous defence might have been made. Lowendahl was creat- 
ed a marſhal of France. Both armies retired into winter 


quarters, 
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quarters. and the Duke of Cumberland returned to England. 
An opinion of an approaching peace prevailed at this 
ume. 
2. What was tranſacting in Italy? | a 
A. Marſhal Belleiſſe and his brother, were extremely ac- 
tive againſt the Auſtrians there; and forced count Brown. 
to retire out of Provence, and ſeized upon ſeveral towns. 
Genoa was 2 pr by the Auftrians under Schuylemberg 3. 
when the French gave that city all poſſible ſuccour, A 
propoſal was afterwards made, to divide all the dominie 
ons of the Genogſe, the city excepted, between the Auſtri- 
ans and his Sardinian Majeſty. Schuylemberg was at laſt 
forced to abandon the ſiege. Thus the Genogſe, when on 
the brink of ruin, recovered their liberty, and ſaved their 
country.— The French had fitted out two freſh fleets, one 
for America, under the command of M. de la Jonguiere; 
and another for the Zaff-1ndies, under M. de St. George; 
upon which the Engliſ miniſtry ſent out a fleet alſo, (viz. 
15 men of war, beſides ſloops and fire-ſhips) under the 
command of vice-admiral Anſen, and rear-admiral Far- 
ren. The 3d of May, this fleet being off Cape Finifterre,, 
fell in with that of France, conſiſting of nine ſhips: of 
war. An engagement enſuing, the Engiif took ſeveral 
of . their ſhips, which proved a terrible blow to the 
French ; and was thought of ſo much importance, that 
his Majeſty created admiral Auſon a lord, and made Sir 


- Peter Warren a knight of the Bath. A conſiderable trea- 


ſure was found on d the French ſhips, which were to 
have ſeparated in a day or two. In June 170 French 
ſhips coming from WI the Britiſh ſquadron took 
46 of them. The miniſtry having intelligence, that the 
French American fleet, conſiſting of 250 merchant-ſhips, 
were preparing to fail for Me- Indies; admiral 
Hawke was diipatched with fourteen men of war: when 
he, October the 14th, (after a org * obſtinate fight off 
Cape-Finiſterre, ) took fix French ſhips, he himſelf taki 
three of them, wiz. le Terrible of 74 guns; le Trident | 
64, and la Sewerne of 50. The Frenc behaved WOE SN 
brayery in this engagement; in which they had about 
800 killed and wounded, and above 3000 * pri- 


4 
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ſoners. Of the Eugli. only 154 men were Killed,” and 
558 wounded, + 
2; What was doing in the 8 ? 
A. Admiral Medley was ftill there watching the $, abi 
fleet off Cartbagena; and he afterwards was rein orced 
by admiral Byzg, who on the death of admital Medley, 


ſucceeded to the command of the Britiſh ſquadron in 4 


In the Eaft-Indies, the Engl 72 affa'rs 


Mediterrancon 


fill. wore a melaiicholy aſpect ; Madraſs bp —— in 


fleffion of the F ch At this time, commodore 
Gri 7 51 a reinforcement for the Brit; "ſp ſquadron, 
ch in all probability prevented the re 
tiking For? St. David's, In the eerie of November,” 
allmiral Bo/tawven ſailed with à ſtrong ſquadron for the 


Zaſt. Indies, and a conſiderable number of land- forces on 


board; he being a ointed _ 5 * admiral. 
Being arrived in adia, the = 4 y under him 
marched for Pondicherry, of kia Du = was governor. 


Bijeatwen' ja x, 1d it, but without fidcefs ; ſo that he 


was obliged to retreat to Fort St. David's. He after- 
Wards met with a ſtorm on the coaſt of Coromandel ; in 
Which ſeveral of his ſhips, and 1200 men were loft. 

Duting this, the hetoic' King of Pruffia' cultivated, with a 


2707 Hit above all ptaiſe, literature, the uſeful and lite arts, 


ufa&ares, - and commerce, The 8th of December, 
. Charles Katddifft, (brother, to the earl of Derwen; Water 1 
who had been taken in 1715, and ſentenced” to die, bu 
eſcaped, was beheaded on | Tower-Hill. Several acts of 
dament were made, in order to pfevent future rebel- 

| Hons from breaking out; 3 and one in articular, which 
aboliſhed ' the here table juriſdictions in Scotland; (4 
mighty ſource of rebellion N and reſtored ſuch juriſdictions 
to the crown? The not ſettling this at the union was a. 


Fug overſi lt. This ſellion C oled with an act, for th 6 | 


mo acioùs, general, and / free — to Rt 
chteptou' bt 86: As 12 7 Ditch Teemied inclined to engage 
in a ſtrict union” With ee "p e 
pafliament 'way chbſen; his Maj jeſty on che 18 
nolved the old ont: but not ill he had rp beets 
* ane afKctionate thanks, for their zealous 


nch from 


attachment 
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attachment to his perſon and government. A new parlia- 
ment was ſummoned accordingly. 

2, What were the next remarkable tranfactions? 

A. At this time a moſt violent diſtemper raged among 
the horned cattle ; for the ſtopping of which, many procla- 
mations and orders were iſſued. Smuggling being got to 
an enormous height, an act of parliament was made in or- 
der to reſtrain that practice, bin urious to the revenue, 
and to the fair trader. Several ſmugglers being ſeized, 
were tried and executed; 500 J. having been offer- 
ed for each. Many of them had not only ſmuggled, but 
likewiſe robbed and murdered; and thereby ftruck terror 
vw hitherſoever they came: but their meaſures were broke 
in a ſhort time, owing chiefly to the indefatigable endea- 
vours of Mr. Janſen. The elections were carried on all 
over Great-Britain with great unanimity and little diſtur- 
bance ; and it was foreſeen; that this parliament would be 
of the ſame complexion with the laſt, His Britannic Ma- 
jeſty nomĩnated the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robih- 
/on, to be his plenipotentiaries at the conferences of Aix- la- 
Chapelle, Noweniber the 10th, the Kiug opened the new 
parhament with a moſt gracious ſpeech, wherein he men- 
tioned the overtures that had beth made for a general paci- 
fication. No parliament ever gave ſtronger demonſtra- 
tions of their affections for his Mai fy; 8,507,930 J. being 
granted for the ſervice of the year 1748. Books being 
opened for a ſubſcription for 6,300,000 J. that ſum, anc 
two millions more, were fubſcribed in a few hours. A bil 
paſſed for prohibiting the inſurance of French ſhips 5 and 
for encouraging the growth of indigo in America. 5 

2, What Happeneck in 174999 

4. France was now in the deepeſt diftreſs, the whole 
country wearing a fate of famine ; whilſt Fagland' 
abounded with corn, and ſupplied France, which occa-" 
fioned murmurs without doors. To ſilence them, a pro- 
clamation was iffued, 7 Feb. rg.) ſtrietly forbidding all 
commerce, trade, and traffic, to or from France, or any”. 
other of the dominions, of the French King. The eyes” 
of all Furopr were turned to the approaching congteſs at 
Aix-la.- C hapelle, The court of Raa was ſtrongly at- 


: 


tached 
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tached to Great-Britain, to which that of Sweden was pro- 
portionably averſe. The King of Pruſſia's conduct was 
vaſtly myſterious at this time; he ordering an agent of his 
in London to complain of the inſult offered to the Pruſſian 

flag. This was anſwered by the Britiſb miniſtry, but not 
to the ſatis faction of the King of Pruſſa; who now began 
to connect himſelf with France, and to ſhew great favour 
to the earl Marſbal of Scotland, (who had engaged in the 
_ rebellion of 1715 ;) this nobleman being appointed, by 
the King of Pruſſia, his ambaſſador to France; which was 

thought an inſult upon the Britiſb court. The King of Poland 
was little conſidered: and his Daniſb Majeſty ſeemed now 
to be upon an ill footing with Exgland. Such was the ſtate 
of all the neutral powers above-mentioned ; when the con- 
greſs at Aix-la-Chapelle was opened the 11th of March. The 
preliminaries conſiſted of n ticles; beſides a 
ſecret one. Notwithſtanding theſe pacific tranſactions, 
preparations for war were carried on with the utmoſt vi- 
gour by the confederates. During chis, there were great 
tumults in Holland; where the populace inſiſted upon the 
abolition of the then method of. gathering the taxes. The 
confederates did not open the campaign early, owing 
chiefly to the uſual dilatorineſs of the 3 About Fe- 
bruary the Princeſs of Orange was delivered, at Loo, of 
a ſon ; who was ſtiled Prince of Buren. The Enghif mi- 
niſtry were now inclined to peace; for which Mr. Pel- 
ham declared himſelf an advocate. March the 2oth, 
marſhal Saxe arrived at Bruel; when he ordered the 
French army to be aſſembled. Lowendahl advanced againft 
Maeſtricht, with about 45,000 men; Towever, that town 
was ſurrendered by baron 4 H la, the Dutch governor, 
the 3d of May; the garriſon marching out with the ho- 

nours of war. Maęſtricht had been inveſted the 15th or 
roth of April; and *twas reported, that the French loſt 
6000 men at the ſiege, befides 5aoo who periſhed through 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon. The preliminaries were 
ſigned  (Apri/ the 19th) in the name of three of the pow- 
ers. May the 12th, the King declared his intention of 
going abroad, and diſſolved: the ſeflion on the . 13th; 
when he informed the houſes, that all a,. were 
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diſcontinued in the low-countries, and in the Channel. A 
proclamation for a ceſſation of arms was publiſhed in Lon- 
don. Afterwards the miniſters at 4;x-la-Chapelle agreed to, 
and ſigned the definitive treaty ; but not without very warm 
debates: and ? tis certain, that no peace ever gave leſs ſa- 


tis faction. The contracting powers were, her Inperial 


Majeſty, the Kings of Great-Britain, France, Spain, Sar- 
dinia, the Dutch, the Modene/e, and Genoeſe. The grantin 

hoſtages to France, was thought very diſgraceful ; — 
there are precedents for it in the Eagliſb hiſtory. Nothing 
was concluded in favour of the Britiſßb commerce; and the 
reſtitution of Louiſburgh gave great diſguſt. But the French 
were no leſs diſſatisfied with &% peace, than her Inperial 
Majeſty and the King of Sardinia, The march of the 


RNuſſians through the Germanic empire, in their way to the 


low-countries, gave great umbrage to the King of France; 
but this affair was afterwards aGufted amicably, and the 
Ruſſians ſent home. Tis certain that France made great con- 
ceſſions at this peace; but the true motive of it was, that 
count Maurepas might have an opportunity of executing 
his marine plan, in order to ruin the naval power of 
Great-Britain ; and he immediately entered upon his plan, 
by N orders for building a great many ſhips of the 
line, G, Fer  LNBCLC BET ear 

2. What was tranſacted in America? a 
A. The French were perpetually ſtirring up the ſavages 
in North- America, to exerciſe all kinds of cruelty upon 
the Exeliſp ; and 3 J. ſterling was given for every Engliſs 
ſcalp brought in by a Canadian. Rear-admiral Knowles, 
who had been appointed governor of Cape Breton, was or- 
dered to take upon himſelf the command of the Britiſb 
ſquadron in Jamaica. He had formed a deſign to attack 
St. Tago de Cuba; but that being found impracticable, 
he made an attempt upon Porr Louis in Hiſpaniola, and 
took it; which proved of great advantage to the Jamaica 
trade, He then renewed his deſign upon St. Jage de 
Cuba, but failed. In September, this admiral being cruiz- 
ing off Tortudas-Bank, in order to intercept the 2 
fleet, he was attacked by the Spaniſb fleet under 2 
and Spinola. Knowles was joined by captain Holmes. 

he engagement proved very hot; and . 
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were forced to bear away towards the Hava. N 
then waited for the plate-fleet ; when finding by a Spanih 
advice boat, which he took, that the preliminaries were 
ſigned at 4ix-la-Chapelle, the ſpirits of his officers and 
crews, which the hopes of rich captures had greatly elated, 
were much damped ; and they then charged one another 
with miſconduct in the late fight, This was the laſt action 
of any conſequence during the war. The 11th of Zuly, 
admiral HByag, then in the Mediterranean, was ordered 
home. It was computed, that the profits on the captures 
made by the Z:g/;/p. during this war amounted upon a ba- 
lance to two Ga; ſterling. -—'Thus ended a bloody and 
expenſive war; in which the Exg/i and French, the prin- 
ciple parties concerned, gained nothing but the knowledge 
of their reſpective ſtrengths. , After the concluſion of the 
peace, the young Pretender then in Paus, was given to 
underſtand chat it would not be proper for him to continue 


any longer in France: but he not taking the hint, and re- 


fuſing to retire, a large body of the French King's guards 
j him as he was ſtepping into his coach to go to the 
gpera. Being then tied with a cord like a common felon, 


he was carried to Vincennes; and afterwards ſent with a- 


guard out of the kingdom. His Majeſty, when in Germa- 
ny, had founded an univerſity at Gatlingen. He returned 
to England, after a dangerous paſſage, the 234 of Nowem- 
ber, when he opened the ſecond ſeſlſion of parliament onthe 
29th, with a moſt gracious ſpeech, The addreſs of thanks 


oved fer ia tie houſe of commons, was oppoſed by the 


ants of the late Prince of Valet; between whom, and 
his Majeſty,” there then was a great miſunderſtanding. 
\*D'was ſaid, that his Royal Highneſs, was deprived of cer- 
tain rights belonging to him, in the county of Cornwall; 
where a ſtannary-court, or what was termed a parliament, 
had been held; but notwithſtarding this oppoſition the mo- 
tion was carried. The anti-minilterial party now conſiſted 
of a few, independent country gentlemen; . _ 

Q. What was further done in parhament ?-  _. .- + 
A. They took into conſideration the moneys which were 
wanted, 1it, For making good the engagement made by 
che parliament to his Majeſty. 2dly, For paying off _ 

5 youy 


of a coalition of the late Prince of Vales's ſervants, and 


. 
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ly, For making good deficiences. 4ihly, For the current 
SR ra os 


ſervice of the year. The ſum raiſed year, amoun-. 
ted to £:7:930,382 : 5:1. | Commiſſioners of appeals were 
appoint receive, hear, and determine appeals, in 
matters of prizes. 'A bill (a very remarkable one) Was now 
brought in, and cained ; to ſubject half-pay officers to 
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addreſſed his Majeſty, hambly' requeſting, that enquiry 
might be made 1010 l matters rela W, ; 1 
to 


importance to the welfare of the Britiſ empire, than the 
J. a commit 


another for encouraging the whale-fiſhery. A bill was alfo 
preſented, /- for encouraging the 'Br;zi/b white-herring and 
cod-fiſheries ; but it being now, too late in the ſeaton, it 
| was nat proſecuted till rhe year following. A reef 
paſſed for opening the Znd/on';-Bay trade; but this affair 
was afterwards dropt. The ſeſſion ended the 13th of , 
when his Majeſty acquainted his parliament, with the exe- 
cution of the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. A not 
broke out at Oxford, where certain young men drank the 
pretender's health, and were guilty of ſome treaſ * 
tices, Two of them, ( Dawer and Whitmore) were tried 
and impriſoned. The duke of Nebel was choſen chan 
cellor of the e of Cambridge; and It was „ 
that the Prince of Males was very deſirous of this . 
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His R al Highneſs had juſt! nod acces pomnlath 
To bs at —.— afaQtures 3 he ordered all 1 


ſervants not to wear any of chat country; and he cauſed 
Mr. Addijon' Fad age be ated by his children. re were 
arty riots about this time, icularly at Litchfield races, 
| — ſome N of pars — groſly —— $ 
fel by he the duke Bedjs ard. A propoſal being of- 
— of Kalbe ond the board of trade, for 
eſtabliſhin a civil government in Noua- Scotia, it was ap- 
roved of y his Majeſty. Accordingly 3750 perſons and 
. entered themſelves for that colony; and as many 
of them then went over, as the tranſports could conveniently 
carry: colonel Cornwallis being appointed governor, 
They arrived about the 22d of June; and ſoon after, a 
town called Halifax was raiſed. - Algernon, duke of Somer- 
ſet, dying Feb. 7, 1732, was nee in his honours of ba- 
ron of M artworib, and earl of Northumberland, by Sir pp. of 
0 of Sranwick | in Toriſbire, who married 
lady Elixabetb, only daughter of his Grace above - mentioned, 
4 þ baroneſs of Percy, &c. in her own right. His lordſhip 
had before ſerved his country in parliament with great re- 
ntation : and his late Majeſty, in conſideration of his lord- 
Thip 's ſervices, was pleaſed to create him knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter. In 1763, he was nominated lord 
lieutenant of Jreland, where his excellency now is“ with 
his counteſs, much to the ſatisfaction of the people of chat 
kingdom. The 27th of April, a magnificent fire-work was 
Ranke off in Lender, on account of the peace ;. a publick 
Net of th on the ſame account having; been ſolemnized 
the 25 the ſame month. At 77 — at numbers 
of artichers in the wcollen-manufaQory, and ſhip-carpen- 
ters, went beyond ſea. Tumults broke out in many parts 
of En land, when turnpikes were pulled down; and parti- 
put 78 at Briftel, where the colliers roſe, On the con- 
cluſion of the peace, great numbers of foreigners, (eſpecially 
French) came to England ; which very much ns the 
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thertupon ordered a body of troops to march towards Fin- 
land. This induced his Pruſſian Majeſty to keep his whole, 
army on foot; of which he acquainted the King of-Great- 
Britain by letter. At this time, the King of Prufia was 
meditating his Afatic company at Embden ; during which 
the French were vigorouſly puſhing their marine, The par- 
liament was opened the 16th of Now. when the chief ſub- 
jea of his e 11 thes apr was the peace lately concluded. 
In the addreis from the houſe of commons, Sir Zahn Hynde 


Cotton moved, (but without ſucceſs) that the words No ſearch 


with $, ain, ſhould be inſerted. . And now the governmeat 
publiſhed their intention of reducing the intereſt upon the 


page funds; when the intereſt upon the national debt was 


eſſened in manner following: the creditors to receive 4 per 
Cent. for one year, 35 per Cent. for ſeven years, and 3 fer 


Cent. for ever after. This was thought a: very bold ſtroke 


in the miniſter, . | rote; en tte 
92, What remarkable occurrences are found in the year 


17507 


4. This ſefion, the herring : üſhery act paſſed, whereby 


it was enaſted, that a capital might be ſubſcribed, not ex- 
ceeding 500,000 J. the proprietors to receive 3 per Cent. per 
Ann. upon the ſums paid in, during 14 years. A bounty of 


1 (afterwards increaſed to 50) was allowed. His 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, (who was fond of the 
rtaking) was choſen governor; Sling ſby Bethel, Eſq; 
ſident, and Stephen I heodore Fanſſen, Eiq; vice-prefident. 


un 


"Theſe with zo gentlemen more, tormed the council of the 


ſaid fiſhery ; from which national undertaking the greateſt _ 


3 were naturally ex Mr. Janſſen had been the 
chief promoter of this bill, with general Og/ethorpe, and ad- 

miral Fernox, An act paſſed for encouraging the growth of fil 
in the ſouthern colonies of America ;. alſo-for re ulating the 


African trade. Few political affairs were handled this ſeſſion, 
but the election of members for M eſfminſter cauſed very great 
diſturbances, on occaſion: of two of the candidates, wiz. lord 
Trent ham, and Sir George Y andeput, for the former of whom a 


majority was declared: at which time ſome French players 
performing in the little theatre in the Haymarker, this gave tiſe 
to a great tumult. Sir George's. election had been vigorouſly 


ſupported by the late Prince of ales. During this, the French 


were making great encroachments in America, of which the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh governors tranſmitted complaints ; but theſe were ſaid 
to be too little regarded. The French had formed a plan, for 
engrofling the whole __ of North-America. Two earth- 
uakes happened in February and March in London; which 
dhough no ways violent, terrified the people to a ſurpriſin 
degree. The ſeſſion was cloſed the 12th of April, when his 
Majeſty informed the parliament of his intention to go a- 
broad. In May this year, an infectious diſtemper broke out 
in Newgate, which proved fatal, at the ſittings in the Old. 
Baily, to the lord-mayor, to two of the judges, to many 
of the lawyers, and to moſt of the jury, &c. Mr. Tanſten 
one of the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, this year diſtin- 
uĩſhed himſelf greatly in that office ; particularly by ftrong- 
55 reinvigorating the civil power. Jah the 311t, died 
King of Portugal. October the 2 1th, a definitive treaty was 
concluded between Great-Britain and Spain. No poſitive 
ſtipulation had been made, in this treaty, againft ſearching 
Britiſh ſhaps in America. His 5 gre view, when 
abroad, was to cauſe the archduke Jep, eldeſt ſon to the 
Emperor and Empreſs-queen, to be elected King of the Ro- 
mant. Novemberthe 4th, his Majeſty returned to England; 
but the parliament was not A till the 17th of January. 
The ſcrutiny relating to lord Trent bam and Sir George Van- 
_ dept, had been carried on with infinite acrtmony; when, at 
laſt, the former took his ſeat in parhament. ' Mr. Crowle, 
one of Sir Georges council, was forced to aſk pardon on his 


_ knees, of the houfe of commons; which Mr, Murray, bro- 


ther to lord Elibanl, refuſing to do, he was committed cloſe 
pri to Newgate, This affair blew up a violent flame, 
th within and without doors. Dat f both 
2 By what ogcurrences was the year 1751 diſtinguiſhed? 
A. The nation-received a violent blow, by the death of 
Frederic prince of Wales; who died March zoth, This ex- 
'cellent Prince had a moſt benevolent heart, of which he 
daily gave convincing proofs. No one had ever, enquired 
more diligently into the conſtitution and the intereſts of this 
country. As a huſband, as a father, he ſhone the brighteſt 
example. He not only ſtudied commerce, and the uſeful arts, 
but alſo thoſ&of ornament; of all which he was a very boun- 
tiful patron. How dearly he was beloved, let the melan- 
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luſtrious ſon, and ſucceſſor, compenſate for this great loſs*! 


The Princeſs was at this time far advanced in her 
and was afterwards delivered of a Princeſs named Maril4a. 
His Royal Highneſs'sdeathquite changed the ſtate of parti 


in England. A bill paſſed for ſettling a regency, in caſe | 
the King's demiſe, before his ſucceſſor ſhould ! be. Sr ne | 
years old; when the Princeſs Dowager of Wales wasappointed - 
regent, with a council of regeney. April the th died Fre.  \. 
deric King of Sweden, and Landgrave of Heſſe: Cf. A li- 


bel, intitled conſtitutional queries, highly reſſecting on a per- 


forage of royal blood, was burnt by the common hangm an. 


This year.a way uſeful act paſſed, for aboliſhing the old- 
le ; for which we are chiefly obliged .to the late learned 
earl of Macclesfield. June the 25th an end was put to this 


ſeſſion of parliament. This year. Mis Blandy for poiſe — 


her father; and one Jeffries, a young woman, With Sear 
her lover, for murdering her uncle, were executed; On the 


other hand, a great {pint of charity ſhane forth at this time; 


many new hofhitals being erected. October the Iith, died 


the Prince of Orange, in the 4 iſt year of his age. This Prince 
had greatly improved his natural parts by ſtudy; and his 


character, in every reſpect; was very amiable. He left iſſue, 


Princeſs Caroline, and Count de Buren, December the 19th,” 


died Loui/a Queen of Denmark, youngeſt daughter of his 


Britaunic Majeſty, The excellent qualities ſhe; poſſeſſedd. 
cauſed her death to be much regretted. Her Majeſty left 


iſſue one Prince, and three Princeſſes. | 
O. In what ſtate were the affairs of the continent? 


A. The ſeveral powers of Europe cultivated the arts of 7 
peace; whilit the French puſhed their marine, and uſed 


their utmoit endeavours in North America, to draw off the 


* 


of Germany, were doing every thing in their 


. 


amans; in which they were oppoſed by France, and the by 


- King 
V nHis Rong Highneſs left iſſue, viz, Princeſs Auguſto, born g, 


= 


£0RGE, (our preſent moſt gracious ſovereign) born 


21, 1737. . May 
24, 1738. The Duke of Terk, born March 14, 1738-9 (fince dead.) Prin- 
(fince dead.) Prince ., 
Herry, born Nov. 14, 1743 Prance Frederic, born Oftober 27, * * 
1 +8, 1748-9 (fine dead 3) and 


ceſs Blizabetb<Caroline, born Dec. 30, 17 


1745, Princeſs Loniſa- Ann, born Mar 


Piinee Frederie-Millam, born Mry 13, 1750 (face dead.) 


a 4 


Indians from their friendſhip for the Engliſb and that with * 
too great ſucceſs. During this, the Emperor and Empreſs 
| power ta 

t their ſon, the arch-duke 7o/epb, elected King of the 
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King of Pruſſia, The Spaniſb miniſtry improved their ma- 
rine, and their commerce; both which articles were but 


too well forwarded by the Eng7if artificers, who had quits. 


ted their native country. The parliament met the 14th 
of November. The tranſactions this ſeſſion were very una- 
nimous. The charter of the African company was pur- 


chaſed by the government; and the trade thereof carried 


on by a committee of merchants of London, Briſtol, and 
Liwerfool. A bill was brought in, and paſſed, for regulating 
laces / of public entertainment, by which all who kept 
them were obliged to take out a licence. A bill paſſed, by 
which a great part of the funds were reduced to one. 
. What were the moſt material tranſactions of 17522 
A. An act paſſed, for the execution of murderers the day 
after they had received ſentence. An end was put to this ſeſ- 
ſion of pariiament, the 26th of March; and it was prorogued 


to the Ath of Jane. A treaty of peace and commerce was 
concluded between Great- Britain, Tunis, and Tripoli. IT his 


year died the famous Henry St. John, late lord viicount Bo- 
lingbreke. He poſſeſſed great talents, and was a very fine 
writer; but is {aid to be 1nconſtant, and looſe in his prin- 
ciples. March the zoth, his Majeſty declared his intention 
of leaving the kingdom; but he did not reach Hanover till 


the.roth of April. Sir Peter Warren was choſen, an alder- 


man of Lendon; bit being informed that this office was in- 
conſiſtent with his poſt of admiral, he handſomely declined 


it; when William Beckford Eſq ; (who in 1763, fat in the 


city chair with the greateſt ſplendor) was elected. The 
truſtees of Georgia, being unable to ſupport that colc ny, ſur- 


rendered it into the hands of his Majeſty. A moſt hcrrid 
practice was now carried on, viz. of inſuring ſhips for more a5 


than their real value, and afterwards burning or ſinkin 


them; for which one Lancey, a ſhip-maſter, was executed: 7 
Benſon, member for Barn/table, having been concerned with .. 
him, fled his country. The 18th Nov. his Majeſty came 


ſafe from Germany, to St. Fames's. The earl of Harcourt 
and the biſhop of Neravich (late of London,) who had preſided 


over the education of the Prince cf Wales, reſigned their 
places; and were 8 the earl of Valatggrave, and 
he King of Pruſſia was great- 


the ee of Peterborough. 
ly piqued with the court of London, on. occaſion of the 


* 


* 
principality of Eaft-Friezeland, and other matters; and he 
e 2 5 25 thereupon 
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thereupon diſcontinued his payments to the*Enp/; rie- 
tors, on account of the $:/e42 loan. M. Micbel, i | 
here, preſented to the duke of Newcaſtle, an rxpofition of 
the motives, (as twas intitled) in which he declared, that 
his maſter ſtopt payment, becauſe of the ſeizure of many 
of his ſhips by the Engli. However, the expoſition in 
queſtion was ſo ſtrongly anſwer'd by-the court of London, 
that his Pruſſian Majeſty candidly gave up the point. 
2, Was not the year 1753 more fruitful in-events ? | 
A. The ſeſſion was opened the 1th of Jamary, by a a 
ſpeech. In the addreſs of the commons, a- member object- 
ed to the complimenting his Majeſty, on his wifdom in con- 
ducting foreign affairs; but this addreſs was carried with- 
out fach amendment. The national debt amounted - this 
year to J. 74. 368,415: 15 3 1. And now the Turkey trade, 
on a petition of the merchants of Liberpcol, Yarmouth, Ge. 
was laid open. Two bills paſſed this ſeſſion, Which made 
a prodigious noiſe, both within and without doors, v,... 
that to permit perſons profeſſing the Fewiſ religion, to be 
naturalized by parliament ; and another for the better pre- 2 
venting clandeſtine marriages. Many petitions were pre- 
ſented for, and againſt, the former bill; and the city of Los- 
don oppoſed it ſtrongly. The court-party in general, fa- 
voured the bill. The friends to it urged the great advantage 
of having a ſet of monied men in the kingdom; who l. 
ported Engliſb manufactures to all parts of the world 3 Whilſt 
its enemies inſiſted, that the paſſing it, would tend greatly to 
the diſhonour of religion; endanger our excellent conſtitu- 
tion; and highly prejudice trade. However, this bill went, 
at laſt, through both houſes ; and obtained the royal aſſent. 
The bull; for preventing clandeſtine'- marriages; met with - 
yet greater oppoſition than the former. Mr. Pelhan Was 
ſtrongly: forit ; but: many exoellent ſpeeches were made fe 
and cox. Mr. Fox holding the bill up in the houſe; in H 
manner as Ant 


zthony ſhewed the murdered body of Car, 
madea kind of a parody of the ſpeech in Shakeſpear, on that 
occaſion, 1 enemies to the bi — 2 that were it — 

ſs into a wi, all the perty- the in om would LH 
= and ich Gsies . e 
obſerved, that the irregularity of i multitude bf Martages, 
particularly thoſe of the Flaa, proved of the moſt deſtruciive 
conſequence to many; and was a ſcandal to the nation It 
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paſſed however into a law. An act paſſed this ſeſſion, for 
purchaſing by a lottery, the Mu/eum, cr collection of Sir 
Har, Sloan, with the Harleian collecticn; and for pio- 
viding one general repoſitory for the ſame : and like- 
wiſe for the Cottonian library, with that of the King. 
Accordingly, all the above-menticned particulars were 
bought; and are now magnificently lodged in Mcntague- 
Houſe, where they form the nobleſt collection in the world. 
The late venerable ſpeaker, Mr. O»fow, was of infinite 
ſervice. in perfecting this eſtabliſkment. The ſeſſion of 
parliament ended the 7th of June. This year was ren- 
dered remarkable, by the romantic affair of E/izaterh + 
Canning, a wench who pretended that on New-Year's da 
1753, the had been ſeized by two men, under Bedlam-WHall, 
who tore off her clothes, gagged her, and carried ber to 
Enfield li abs; where twas wiidly affirmed,) ſhe had ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt a month, on only a quartern loaf. \ On this oc- 
caſion, one Mary Squires a gipſey, was tried and ſentenced 
to die; but afterwards reprieved, to the great joy of all 
perſons of ſenſe and humanity: and Canning being tried for 
© perjury, was tranſported for life in 1754. The difcovery 
of this vile impcſiticn, which greatly diſturbed the peace 
of the public, was chiefly wing to the indefatigable pains 
taken by Sir Crio Gaſcoyne, then lord- mayor of Londen. June 
the 7th, Dr: Cameron, brother to the famous rebel Locbiel, 
was executed at Yyi urn, for high - treaſon. The colliers riſing 
at Briſtol, en account of the exportation of corn, many 
lives were loſt ; alſo at Leeds, Manchefter, Ic. where the: 
mob roſe on account of the turnpikes, and the dearneſs of 
proviſions. Commiſſaries having been appointed by Great- 
Britain and France, for ſettling the limitscf Nerth- America 
it appeared in their meetings, that the French geographers 
had arbitranly contrived boundaries, marked out vers, - 
and given names to nations in ſach manner, as ſuited their 
 ownclaims ; by which means, they pronounced them elves 
' maſters of the greateſt part of what ſhould, proper „be 
called Newa - Scotia. The French commiſſaries inſiſted ſo 
reren ptorily on theſe uſurpations, that thoſe of England 
ere fecalled; and the conferences broke up. The Trench 
had likewiie begun to make ſettlements on the river Ohio; 
and committed many hoſtilities againſt the Enghþ, in other 
parts of Americas; The aboye uſurpations, 'were the cauſe 
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of the war which broke out not long aſterwards. The par- 
liament met the 15 th of November. And now the act relating 
to the naturalization of the Jes, which had enflamed the 
common people almoſt to madneſs, was repealed ; after hav- 
ing given very great trouble to the parliament. This year 
was founded a ſociety for the encouragement of arts, matiu- 
factures and commerce; from which excellent eſtabliſhmen 
the greateſt national advantages ought to ariſeꝰ. | 
L. What were the molt remarkable occurrences of 1754 ? 
A. A motion was made, but afterwards dropt, for leave 
to bring in a bill for aboliſhing oaths ; as only opening a 
door to perjury. -The 6th of April is Majeſty put an end 
to the ſeſſion, and to the parliament ; and ſeemed to hint, 
in his ſpeech, that the nation was upon the eve of a war. 
Soon after this, the parliament was diſſolved , and writs 
were ordered to be iſſued. Mr. Pelbam, who during ſome 
years had been conſidered as firſt miniſter, died in March 
this year, He came early into life; and was a captain of 
dragoons in the a&ion at Prefon againſt the rebels, Ae 
1715. His friends have painted his adnuniftraticn in the 
moſt beautiful colours; whilſt his enemies ſet in the moſt 
diſagreeable light. Great feuds broke out in Ireland, occa- 
ſtoned by the money bills there. At this time, the French 
were continuing their incroachments in America. They 
had made a ſettlement upon the O4zo ; when major Na- 
_ ing10n, being ſent to diſlodge them, and bring if poſſible, 
the Indians over to the Engliſh intereſt, was defeated. "The 
French had debauched the Indians called the Six. Nation, 
and many others; and — all ſuch Indians as diſco- 
. vered the leaſt friendſhip for the Eugliſb. Thus the Britiþh 
colanies in North- America were in danger of being ruined 
by the French. As the complaints made of this to the court 
of Verſailles were diſregarded; and the French continued 
to commit many acts of hoſtility, and to ſurprize ſome 
* Engliſh forts ; the Britiſb miniſtry ſent orders to their go—- 
vernors, to form a ſort of 33 confederacy, and to 
"repel force by force. The Engliſb miniſtry was far from 
being united; and Mr. Pelbam's death occaſioned many 
alterations. The duke of Newcaſtle was made firſt age? 
This ſociety was firſt cantly the indefatigable Mr, William 
. * of Winckefter, The beneficent viſcount Folkeflone was its fir 
pre : | 
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of the Treaſury ; and Sir Themas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate 
in his room. The affairs of the Eng/iþo, in the Eaft-Tndies, 
were in a bad condition in 1751 ; but were retrieved by 
the excellent conduct, and valour of captain (now lord) 
Clive, who, being ſon to an attorney in London, had gone 
out, (to his great honour be it oken,) only as a clerk or 
Wiitex in the Caſtlndia company's ſervice. This extraor- 
«<Unary man, by his ſuperior bravery, humanity, and good 
diſcipline, won the affection of all the natives. Major 
Lawrence, who had been ſent from England, gained much 
honour in this war. Mr. Dxplcix, governor o Pondicherry, 
headed the affairs of the French in thoſe parts; and ſeveral 
Nabobs, or petty princes of that country; ſhared in the 
war: but in November 1753, the French and Engliſh Eaſt- 
India companies, concluded a convention for reſtoring 
peace in the Eaſ- Indies. Great feuds broke out the pre- 
4ent year, 1754, between the King of France and the par- 
liament of Paris. The French, during many years, had 
carried on their incroachments in North America; whi 
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ſome Engliſo traders practiſed the moſt | ſhameful abuſes 
upon the IJadians; not to mention, that many of the go- 
vernors, ſent to the Britiſb colonies, were men of no cha- 
racter: whilſt the French miſſionaries, on the other hand, 
were exceedingly active. About 1746, the Acadians, or 
French neutrals, had joined openly with the Canadians, 
in order to put the whole province into the hands of the 
French; by whoſe artful inſtigations, there, an attempt 
was made upon the infant colony of Halifax. In 1751, 
the French neutrals burnt the little town of Dartmouth, 
lying on the other fide of Chebudo-bay ; they killing and 
ſcalping all the Britiſb ſubjects they could meet with. 
The French grew formidable in other parts of America; 
and built a conſiderable number of forts, ſuch as, Crows- 
Paint, Fort Frontiniac, c. which belonged either to the 
\ Britiſh crown, or to the Britiſh Indians. The Engliſh had 
\  tamely cennived at the building of theſe forts; and ſome . 
” of them were raiſed before it was.ſo much as known that 
they were begun. Thus the court of Yerſailles, had formed 
a plan in Anerica, of an empire, as extenfive as that of 
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2. What was done in the ſummer of this year? 
A. As war was thought to be approaching; the King 
made a great promotion of general officets. The elections 
went on, (to ſpeak in general) as uſual. May the ziſt, 
the new ee was opened by the duke of Cumber- 
land and other lords, under commiſſion from his Ma- 
jeity ; when the chancellor delivered a ſpeech. An end 
waz put to the ſeſſion by the lords commiſſioners on the 
5th of June. This 2 began a difpute about the elec- 
tion of ſheriffs, the diſſeaters refuſing to ſerve that office ; 
upon which a law-ſuit enſued. About this time, the 

hereditary prince of Hee Caſſel, conſort to Princeis 
Mary of England, turned papiſt; to the great grief of 
his father, and the aſtoniſhment of all the proteſtant 
courts. Mr. Vall, the Spaniſb miniſter, promoted ſtrongly, 
at Madrid, the intereſt of England; in oppoſition. to that 
of France; whilſt the Portugueze, in hopes of improving 
their trade by quarrelling with England, treated the mer- 
chants of that country, ſettled in Portugal, very ill; but 
matters were at laſt permitted to run on in their uſgal 
channel. Notwithſtanding the mighty efforts employed 
by the French, to make themſelves matters of Nortb- Ane 
rica; ſtill the ſtrongeſt animsſities broke out between 
the governors of ſome of the Engliſßh colonies, and the 
inhabitants of them. Great feuds aroſe alſo in Peg. 
wania, notwithſtanding which, the government in Eagland 
kept a watchful eye over their intereſt; and ordered 
ſeveral regiments to be ſent over to them. The parka- 
ment met the 14th of Nowember, when his Majeſty, in his 
ſ took little notice of the national differences! with 
rance. This year, the total of the ſupplies amounted to 
40% 3,779 l. The government was now in great diſtes 
or money; as was evident from its having recourſe to 
that ſure, but deſtructive expedient a lottery... - 
French were fitting out a powerful naval armament, and 
making preparations for mvading his Majeſty's German 
dominions ; in order to force him to make peace upon 
their own terms. Very great diſturbances broke out, 
both within and without doors, on occaſion of the Oxford- 
Hire election. At this time, - robberies and murders- 
were very frequent ; but they wete afterwards checked by 
R 4” meaus 
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means of a Police“, or plan of civil magiſtracy, drawn up, 
in 1754, by the late Henry Fielding, Eſq ; and which has 
; fince been happily executed, by his brother and ſucceſſor, 
Sir Fohn Fielding ; whoſe uninterrupted vigilance contri- 
butes greatly to the repoſe of this metropolis, and the 
country round it. As a war with France was daily ex- 
- pected, major-general Braddock was ordered to go to North- 
America with a body of regular forces, who were to join 
the provincial troops. 1 | 
D. What were the confiderable events of 1755 ? 
A. March the 27th, 1,000,000 J. Sterling was granted 
to the King, to enable him to augment his forces both 
by ſea and land; in conſequence of a meſſage from his 
Majeſty to the parliament. ' At the ſame time that the 
court of Yer/azlles was giving the moſt ſolemn aſſurances 
of their pacific intentions; undoubted advice was received 
in London, that a French fleet, with a great number of 
land- forces on board,” was ready to fail\from Bref, 
and other ports of France. Upon this, the admirals 3% 
camben and Holborne, were ſent out with a fleet, with 
orders to follow that of France, which had failed for 
Anerica. April 25th, his Majeſty put an end to the 
ſeſſion. Duke de Mirepoix, the French miniſter at the. 
court of Londen, and a man of honour, having ceclared 
do the Eng miniſtry; that the firſt gun which ſhould 
be fired in hoſtility, would kindte a war through all 
"Europe ; this, ſo far from intimidating the Exgliſßh mi- 
miſtry, ſerved only to ſharpen their reſentment; and 
to prompt them to carry on their warlike preparations 
with incredible vigour.” As his Majeſty had declared his 
reſdlution of viſiting his German dominions this ſummer ; 
© the nation was in great pain, for fear he ſhould be in- 
tercepted by the French: beſides its being apprehended, 
that no good harmony would ſubſiſt between members 
of the regency, during the King's abſence. - General 
- Braddock, on his arrival in America, found a great back- 
wardneſs, in all the preparations, for his ; 82 bo 
. * 4 * - N . e 
It may be proper to obſerve, that this Police is not the exerciſe of 
- arbitrary power, but the proper prom ulgation andexecution of juſt 
laws, enacted by a free people, (in conjunction with the other two 
ſtates,) to promote their own felicity.----See the Origin and Effects of a. 
Police, y Sir John Fielding, London, printed by Ar Millar, 1756. 
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the French forts on the Ohio. He nevertheleſs ſet out, at 
the head of about 2000 men. During his march, his offi- 
cers earneſtly intreated him to proceed with great cautiony 
for fear of ambuſcades ; but he being haughty, ſlighted their 
advice; and advancing towards Fort du Queſne, was at- 
tacked by an ambuſcade of the enemy, when he was. 
defeated and ſlain. Above half his army loſt their 
lives on this fatal occaſion, Twas ſaid, that the 
laughter was made by the French Indians. This defeat 
was aſcribed chiefly to Braddect's pride, and his mili- 
tary education; which made him diſdain the irregulars. 
The news of this loſs cauſed great conſternation, both in 
the colonies and in England, Governor Shirley, now 
made a general, had been ordered to march as far as 
the lakes Erie and Ontario, where veſſels were to be built; 
but this ſervice was never performed. However 'col-neb 
Monckton drove the French with the utmoſt bravery, 
out of all their forts in the bay of Fundy ; after which- 
15, ooo Acadians, or French: neutrals, were forced to give 
up their arms. Admiral Bo/cawen being arrived off the 
banks of Newfoundland ; and the French fleet under de la 
'Mothe, being there at the ſame time, they could not. 
ſee one another becauſe of the thick fogs ; but the 
Alcide and Lys, two French men of war, were taken by 
captain Howe (afterwards lord) and captain Andreu, 
the former having behaved with amazing bravery. The 
French made heavy complaints of. this action, which the 
Engliſh retorted upon them, as due for their unjuſt 
eroachments in North-America 5 and this produced an. 
order from the Zng{;;bþ miniſiry for making repriſals ge- 
neral, in Eurots2s well as in America; and that all French. 
ſhips, whether outward bound or homeward bound, 
ſhoul2- be ſtopt and brought into Britiſb ports. Tuly 
the 24th, admiral Haaule ſailed upon a cruize to the 
weſtward, with. 21 ſhips of the line, Cc. but did not 
meet with the French fleet. The 14th- of October, ad- 
miral Byag, with 22 ſhips of the line, Qc. ſailed likewiſe 
on a cruize to the weſtward, to intercept the French ſqua- 
drons under Duguay and La Motbe; but had no opportu- 
nity of doing any thing. During this, the French trade 
was every where deſtroyed by the Zxglih cruizers; 
300 merchant ſþips, * French ſailors being brought 
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into Britiſp ports before Chritmas. This greatly raiſed the 


Britiſþ name, and ſunk that of the French; tho' theſe had 
the inſolence to call the Exgliſb pirates. 
2, What was doing in Vortb-America ? 


A. The fort of Oſwego, thro? the ſlowneſs of 2 
e 


Shirl:y's motions, had not been properly fortiſie 

thould have attacked Niagara, but that expeditiog was laid 
aſide; and his retreat might have been rendered very pre- 
carious, had not Mr. Johnſon, a native of Ireland, and a 


relation to Sir Peter Warren, at the head of the militia 


and the provincial troops, given a ſignal defeat to the 
| French near Lake George ; where Diefhau was wounded, 
and taken priſoner. This victory was of the moſt happy 
conſequence. to the Brit; intereſt. Still the diſtractions 
continued among the Exgliſb ſubjects of the northern 
colonies; who dropt the great, the glorious meaſure 
propoſed at Albany, wiz. of reſolving all the govern- 
ments of theie colonies into a kind of political re- 
public, under one head. By the excellent adminiſtra- 
tion of the marquis of Hartington, (now duke of De von- 
Fire,) lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the ferment, which had 


long diſturbed the repoſe of that iſland, was allayed; 
the diviſions among that people being become dangerous 


to government. The foreign tranſactions of this year, 
relating to Exgland, were kept very ſecret; they being 
exceedingly important. During this time, Spain kept 
frm to Great- Britain; to which Mr. Vall very much 
contributed. The French tampered: with the princes of 
Germany, and won over the electar of Cologne ; their views 
being to poſſeſs themſelves of the electorate of Hanover. 
The two Empreſſes, in the treaty of Peter/Surgh, had a 

on a kind ot partition of his Pran Majeſty's dominions, 
to which the King of Gaeat-Britain was defired to accede ; 
but he rejected the propoſal with indignation. About 


the ſame time, an unnatural treaty. was concluded be- 


tween the courts of Vienna and Yer/ailles. His Britannic 
Majeſty then required the auxiliaries, ſtipulated to him 
by treaty with the Empreſs- Queen; but they were ex- 
preſsly refuſed. The courts of Vierna and Yerfailles won 
over the Empreſs of Raſſia; and endeavoured, but in vain, 


to win over the court of Madrid. His Majeſty, who 


all this time had been in Hanover, returned do rr 
; | S 
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the 15th of September. He had, / whilſt abroad, concluded 
a ſubſidiary treaty with Raſſa, by which her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty was to keep ready a body of 55;000 men, and 40 or _ 
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50 gallies; to be employed in his ſervice. About the ſame 
time, he entered into another treaty with the landgrave of 
Haſe-Caſſel, for taking into pay 8000 Heſſiansz and he af- 
terwards took 4000 more of the ſaid troops. A ſtrong op- 
poſition was made in parliament to theſe treaties, as ſoon az 
they were made public. | OOTY e -! 
2, What was the effect of this oppoſitian?r;n ẽłr 
A. The parliament met the 15th of November, when his 
Majeſty, in his ſpeech, told them the meaſures he had ta- 
ken, for the advantage of Great- Britain, and the common 
cauſe ; and ended with informing them of the treaties con: 
cluded by him with 8 and : Heſſe Casal, and ordered 
thoſe treaties to be laid before the houſes. Very per ad- 
dreſſes were moved for by both houſes; hut they did not 
pork either, without very ſtrong debates; parties being 
angely confufed at this juncture. Sir Thomas Robinſon 
reſigning the ſeals of ſecretary: of ſtate, his. Majeſty de- 
| livered them to Mr. Fax, and Mr. Legge, declaring him 
ſelf againſt the new {yſtem of foreign mraſures, was 
ſucceeded as chancellor of the Exchequer, and a lord of 
the Treaſury, by Sir George Lytileton; and: lord Harrington 


ſucceeded Mr. Fox, as ſecretary at war. It was acknow-. 


ledged, that as his Majeſty's rejecting, whilſt abroad, 
all ſuch propoſals made him by Fraxte, as were prejudi- 
cial. to the Britiſb intereſt, had raiſed the ſtorm which | 
was ready to break over his electoral dominions 3 JU 
tice therefore called upon Great - Britain to defend Ha- 
nober. The event ſhewed, that the treaties with RH 
and ee were of advantage to the Brit iſb intereſt. 
November the zꝗ4th, go, ooo ſeamen, (including marines,) 
with land- forces, ſubſidies, and ſupplies, were voted for 
the ſervice of 1756. It ſhould have been obſerved,” that 
November the 1it, happened a moſt dreadful earthquake, 
which laid Lin in ruins. No ſpectacle could poſbly 
be more tremendous, than the ſight of that city. About 
10,990, perſons loſt their lives; but the Exgliſb then reſi- 
dent in Liſbon, ſuffered the leaſt. November the 28th, on 
a moſt benevolent meſſage from his Majeſty, 100, oo l. 


| ers voted for alllting die dilteſſed people of . 
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A great part of that ſum was ſent in rice, corn, flour, Ii 
beef, and many other neceſſaries. His Poxtugueze Majeſty 
returned the warmeſt thanks to the King and people of 
Great. Britain, for this ſeaſonable ſupply. | 
2. What were the moſt remarkable incidents of 1756 ? 
A. In January, ten new 
and 115,000 J. (with 5ooo!. for Sir William Fobnſen,) as a 
reward for the ſervices done by the people of certain colo- 
nies in North-America. Eleven troops of light dragoons 
- . were alſo voted. The total of the ſupplies ted for 
this year amounted to /7,229,117 : 4 : 6}: thus Great- 
Britain very wiſely prepared for war in the ſame- manner 
| asf it had been actually declared. During this interval, 
the French had been: ſecretly preparing to ſeize upon the 
iſland of Minorca; and it was ſaid, that the reaſon why 
the Engi/b miniſtry did not fend out a ſtronger fleet than 
that which ſailed under admiral Byng, was ſuppoſed to be, 
their apprehenſions of an invaſion from France, which 
obli them to keep a ſtrong naval erde ro protect 
_ Great-Britdin : and would not permit them to ſend 
out a ſquadron to block up-the ut of Toulon. The 
beginning | of 2 admiral Byzg, with ten ſhips of 
- theline, ſailed for the Maditerrancan; with orders that in 
caſe he found the French fleet had paſſed - the © Straits. 
of Gibraltar ; he then ſhould detach ſhips under admiral 
Vet, to join thoſe which were either at, or going to 
Halifax. But, if no French fleet had paſſed the Straits, 


- ” he'then was to fail inſtantly for Minorca ; in order to pro- 


teck that iſland, and alſo Gibraltar. During this, Ga/- 
kfoniere, with 12 ſhips of the line, and five frigates, with 
tranſports, having above 16,000 men on board, had landed 
troops in Minorca, and inveſted fort Sr. Philip ; ſpite of 
the oppoſition made by general Blateney. And now the 
King of Pruffa, in order to prevent the Ru/jrans from 
marching into Germany, made a ſolemn declaration, that 
be would draw his ſword againſt any foreign troops, (the 
French as well as others) who ſhould enter that - country. 
$20n after a treaty was concluded between their Britannic 
and Pruſſan Majeſties, by which they bound themſelves, 
(in order to preſerve Germany from the calamities of 
war) not to ſuffer troops of any nation to enter, or paſs 
duo it. At the ſame time, the two powers adjuſted the 
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affair of the 28 loan; and the indemni fication claimed by 
the ſubjects of his Pruſſian Majeſty. The 1 1th of May, the 
treaty was preſented to the houſe of commons by Mr. Fox; 
with a meſſage from the King, relative to his treaty with 
his Pruſſian Majeſty, A moſt dutiful addreſs was preſented; 

in conſequence of this meſſage ; and 1,000,000 of money 
was voted, for enabling the government to take ſuck 'mea- 
ſures, as the exzgency of affvire might require: likewiſe 
20, ooo I. to. make good his Majeſty's engagements with 
the King of Pruſſia- This happy re-union of the two 
heads of the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, gave infinite joy 
both within and without doors. Mr. Ronz/ls, the French 
miniſter, having ſent an inſolent letter, as from the French 
King, in which the Eng/i/b were treated as pirates 3 and 
demanding immediate reſtitution of the French ſhips; Mr. 
Fox, by order of his Britannic Majeſty, returned a ſpirited 
anſwer to it. Matters being in this critical ſituation, the 
two powers publiſhed memorials and manifeſtoes; when the 
French court finding that of Great-Britain inflexible, prepa- 
red for a vigorous war both by ſea and land. Duke 1 I 


repois left England abruptly, and returned to Pari; during 


which the Exgliſh miniſtry, to the great joy of the nation, 
were very active in their military preparations. His Majeſty. 
| demanded, by Colonel Yorke, the 6000" men which the 
Dutch were obliged by treaty to furniſh him; but theſe 

were not granted, and they came to an expreſs reſolution - 


to remain neuter. . Upon this, Great-Britain declared War 
ſolemnly againſt France, the 18th of May; as the BF 4 
e 1 I's l 


did afterwards againft Great-Brizain. 
2. What were the reſt of the moſt remarkable "occurs 
rences of 2756? 1) -,.. e eee 
A. Lord Loudon, embarked for Vorth-Anerica, as com- 
mander in chief of the Brit; troops there. The Haus- 
wverian troops, deſtined for the defence of Great- Britain, 
landed at Chatham. May the zoth, the parhament was 
prorogued to the 18th of June; ſdon after which, ane 
preſs brought word, that Admiral Byng had fallen in wick 
Gallifaniere's ſquadron ; but that little had been dong on 
either ſide. Advice came that Oſwego was taken by the 
French. The Admirals Hawke and Saunders ſupet eded 
Admiral Byng in the Mediterranean; and Lord Tyrawhky 
' was.ſent' governor to Gibraltar. The rr was 
ein 55 pros 
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prorogued June the 18th; ſoon aſter which, advice was re- 
ceived, that fort St. Philip had ſurrendered to duke de 
Richelieu. Auguſt the 12th, Admiral Byng coming back 
to England, was committed priſoner to Greenwich-Ho/- 
pital. By this time all the Hanoverian and Hefian 
auxiliaries were landed in England, where the great ſcar- 
city of corn occaſioned vaſt diſturbances. The King of 
Pruſſia, by his ſudden march into Saxony, diſconcerted 
the deſigns of his enemies. In September, as the Dutch 
began to favour the French trade, three of their ſhips were 
ſeized by the Zng/ih. The King of Pruſia gained the 
great battle of Loaugſebuts, and took Dre/den. About this 
time there was great diviſions at court, and Mr. Fox 
reſigned the ſeals. In Newember news camò of the ſucceſs of 
the Eugliſb in India, under the brave vice-admiral Vatſon, 
and now there were great changes in the adminiſtration; 
the duke of Devonſbire being ſet at the head of the 
Treaſury-board; earl Templeat that of the Admiralty ; Mr. 
Legge, at that of the Exchequer; and the great ſeal was 
pat into commiſſion, lord Hardwicke having refigned. 
ecember the 2d the parliament met, and was opened by 
T. popular ſpeech ;- ſoon after which, Milliam Pitt, Eſq ; 
. was appointed one of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, in the room of Henry Fer, Eſq; and the duke 
of Bedford, lord lieutenant of Ireland. By a public ſub- 
. ſcription, ſet on foot by Sir Jobn Fielding, 400 young 
__ vagrants were cloathed, and ſent on board the King's 
Hips. Soon after this a ſociety, (planned by the benevo- 
' Jent Jonas Hanway, Eſq;) was founded by the name of the 
marine ſociety ; -* which has fince moſt ſeaſonably ſupplied 
the navy with 5452 men, and 4452 boys; the providing 
for whom, in a proper manner, on the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace, is a matter of very great conſequence. /. 
2. What were the chief tranſactions of 1757? | 
A, January the 6th, Damien (who muſt have been out 
of his ſenſes) attempted to ſtab the French King. This 
month, the militia bill, in which general George Fown- 
end t was indefatigable) was brought in. Previous 
ne diſcourſes and pamphlets has been publi 


* 


o 


„ write this December, 1761— Ne, Mr. Hamway ha obliged. 
he public with an intereſting account of the marine ſociety, of which 
chere are many editions, 1 Now viſcount 
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time to time; and particularly an excellent one, intitle. 
A ſreatiſe concerning the Militia, in four ſecions, by CC. S. 
the noble author of which informs us, that his treatiſe had 
been honoured with the approbation of the late much- 
lamented Prince of Wales. The vaſt benefit accruing to 
England from the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a militia was evi- 
dent, from the opportunity it gave us, of ſending a very 
conſiderable body of our regular troops to Germany. In 
February, Capt. Death, in the Terrible privateer, engaging 
in a moſt deſperate manner the Vengeance privateer of $7. 
Malo's, was killed, with about 400 men on both ſides. 
An army of obſervation was voted, to protect his Majeſty's - 
electoral dominions, with thoſe of the king of Prſtia; and 
a ſtrict Iry was begun in the houſe of commons, into 
the conduct of the miniſtry and of the late board of Adm;. 
 ralty, with regard to Minorca. March the 14th, admiral 
. Byng was ſhot, purſuant to his ſentence, on board the . 
nargue. About this time, his Britannic Majeſty generouſly 
refuſed a diſgraceful neutrality, offered him for the electo- 
rate of Hanover. In April, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge reſign- 
ed their employments; and were preſented, by — of 


London, with their freedom in gald- boxes. A new admi- 
ralty board was * with the earl of Viucbelſea as its. _ 
bead. The gth of this month, the duke of Cumberland 
ſet out for Hanover, to command the army of obſer= © 
vation. In May the He/5:ans failed from England; where 
great riots ſtill continued, occahoned by the exceſſive 
dearaeſs of corn. Advice came that the Gre 
man of war was taken by a French ſquadron in the . 
Indies: The importance of the war increaſing, the com- 
mons granted a million on credit, to be applied as the 
exigences of affairs might require: alſo 50, oho /. for the 
Americans, and 20, ooo J. for the Eaft-India company. 
The King of Pruſeia defeated count Brows near Prague, 
and laid ſiege to that city. The French marching into 
Weſtphalia, the duke of Cumberland took the field at the 
head of the army of obſervation; during which the RH 
aus attacked the King of Priſeia s dominions. About 
this time his Pru/ian Majeſty was defeated by count 
Daun, at Collin, and forced to raiſe the ſiege of Prague. 
Calcutta in the Eaft-Indices, was taken by the Nabob, 


and 
Landen, Printed for J. Millen, 1757, Second Editions 
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and 170 Engliſhmen were thruſt into a narrow dungeon called 
the Blacl- hole. The duke of Cumberland, in paſſing the We. 
fer, was attacked by the French,” but repulſed them. The 


patriot Mr. Pitt was again appointed ſecretary of ſtate; the 7 
Juke of Newcaftle firſt lord of the Treaſury; Mr. Legge Pr 
chancellor of the Exchegner ; lord 4n/on, firſt lord of the T 

_ Admiralty ; and Mr. Fox, pay-maſter of the forces. Juy lit 
4, his Majeſty put an end to the ſeſſions, Sir Robert Henley of 
being appointed lord-keeper ; about which time, the French : Jef 
took poſſeſſion of Ofend and Newport. A ſecret expedition co 
was ſet on foot (againſt Rocheford, as appeared aſterwards,) ſr 

+, when the fleet was commanded by the admirals Hawke, bu 
- Knoxwles, and Broderic; and the land-forces by Sir John Pr 
.Merdaunt. A battle was fought between the duke of Cam- D. 
berland and marſhal 4 Etrees, at Haſtenbek, when the da 
French claimed the honour of the victory. His Royal Vit 
Highneſs retreated, with a view to cover Bremen and Verden; «4 
and to kcep up a communication with Stade, whither the £3: 
archives, &c. of Hanover were ſent, - Captain Gilchriſt, rei 
in the Southampton, fought five French privateers with ama- * 
. - Zing courage. M. de Montcalm took fort William Henry in Bit 
North-America; and admiral Vatſon dying in the Zaft-Indies 44 
greatly regretted by his countrymen, ) was ſucceeded by the In 
brave rear-admiral Pacoc. Admiral Hollourne blocked up . we 

' Louiſburg. The Swedes began hoſtilities againſt the King the 
of Bruſta. Riots broke out in ſome counties, owing to the be 
bemmon people not underſtanding the nature of the militia . Ch, 
_;aft. The duke of Cumberlaud ſigned a convention of neu- the 
trality for Hanover, with duke de Richelieu, who was now the 
maſter of that electorate: after which the French violated WH 
the convention. Advice came, that the fleet under Sir Fr 
Edward Hawke, and the land- forces under Sir Jobn Mor- pre 
daunt, were returned from Baſue- road, without attemptin _ 
to land; and had only demoliſhed a fort in the little iſla "82 
of Alx, the ill ſucceſs of which expedition gave great unea! u 
Aneſs to the people. In October, the duke of Cumberland of 
returned from Germany, When he reſigned all his military tal 
employments; and the firſt regiment of guards was given to the 
FSBir Jab Ligonier, (now lord.) This month, the admirals wa 


Hawke and Baſcawen ſailed on a new expedition. A.prodi- the 
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ious hurricane in North-America, did t damage to 
Holbourne's ſquadron. His Pruffian Majcly gained * 22 
lete victory over the French and Auſtrians commanded by 
rince 4% Soubi/e, at Roſbach ; but count Daun defeated the 
Prince of Beverne near Bre/lau, and took him priſoner. 
The French, under the ſpecious pretext of the late neutra- 


lity, committed the moſt ſhocking outrages in the eleQorate - 


of Hanover; upon which, the forces of his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty recommenced hoſtilities. 'The King of Praffa defeated 


count Daus at Lia. Marſhal Richelieu threatened to de- 
ſtroy the electorate of Hanover with fire and ſword; and 
burnt the ſuburbs of Zell, but was oppoſed by the brave 


Prince Ferdinand. The King of Pruſſia retook Breſlau. 


December the 28th, died Princeſs Caroline Ekzabeth, third 


daughter of his Britannic Majeſty ; a lady who poſſeſt all the 


virtues of humanity. - - . 
- 2. By what events was the year 1758 diſtinguiſhed ? - 
A. Captain Lockhart, of the Tartar man of war, was 


' rewarded with a ſplendid piece of plate, by the merchants *. 
| by thoſe of Briffol, for 


: his bravery in i porn the trade. Captain 877 *, of Re . 
© Rimſelf greatly againſt the French,* 


of London; and with a gold cup 


Aaguſta, diſtinguiſhed 


In conſequence of a meſſage from his Majeſty,” 100, 000. 


were unanimouſly granted, for ſubſiſting and keepin 
ther the army in his electoral dominions. Marſhal Boe lieu 


being recalled, on account of his rapaciouſneſs, count de 


Clermont ſucceeded to his command; and in the mean tima, 
the French were diſlodged, by Prince Ferdinand, fm 


the electorate of Hanover. The young Prince of Bruny- 
wic behaved very gallantly on that occaſion. The 


French ſeized upon Bremen. They had intended to ap- 
propriate to themſelves the intire revenues of the elec- 


torate of Hanover; but duke de Randan, the French 
vernor of Hanover, gained great reputation, by 


umane behaviour in that poſt. The Foudroyant m 
of war, with the French admiral du Quęſur aboard, s 
taken by the gallant captain Gardiner, who loſt his life in 
the engagement. The Orpheus man of war, a French ip. 
was alſo taken. In March, the French had evacuated a1 


the electorate of Hanover, except Minden. Commodore 


Holmes recovered the town of ZEmbdes, which was n 


— 


F 


— 
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important acquiſition. A few rioters, who obſtructed the Hes 
militia act, were hanged ; about which time, the tempo- the 
rary bridge, built whillt. London, Bridge was reparing, was anc 
burnt by ſome villains. ' Admiral Pocock beat Monſieur flec 
@ Ache in the £at-Indies ; and the Engliſh took Senegal MU mil 
in Africa. The King of Pruſia inveſted Olmutx; but lon, 
count Daus obliged him to raiſe the fiege with great the 

_ toſs, Lord Auen was appointed commander of a fleet Ea 
_ fitting out for ſea, The commodores Keppel and Yyrrel; wel 
with the captains Dennis, Faulkner, and others, ſignalized Th 
themſelves in the ſea - ſervice. Great preparations were int 
making for an expedition againſt France, under the duke ful 
of Marlborough. Prince Ferdinand gave the French a ig: lize 


nal defeat a. Crewelt. Dr. Henſey being tried for hol Sir 
ing an illegal correſpondence, was ſentenced to die, but © or. 
_ afterwards ſent out of the kingdom. In Zune, T hurot, in girl 


the Marfbal Bellcifle privateer; made. a great many captures bill 
off the Scotch coaſts; but always er priſoners with An 
remarkable humanity. The diſagreeable news came, that KM in | 
fort St. David's in India, * taken by the 3 . 
Brie woops, under the duke of Mariborongö, landed at 
Dre Oruops, under tn. nr | , 
ES pot ary not 5 from St. Maloes. Here 2 them- 8 
 \ſelves too weak to attack the town, they burnt about 100 cha 
ſail of ſhipping ; and afterwards re- imbarking, they at- ; 
tempted to l at Cherburg ; but as the army was ſickly, $7 
it returned to England. Louiſburg being beſieged by the 4 
"Engliſp, (the fleet commanded by admiral Bo/cawen, and 4 
the land forces by general 4mberft) ſurrendered the 27th Ja 
of June; and the garriſon amounting to 5673 men, were __ 
made priſoners of war. General #offe fignalized himſelf 1 © 


0 4 | , ; Oct 

greatly at this ſiegc. | So | fan 

53 ©: . events diſtinguiſhed the year an 

1 2545 Nut ˖ | [ LEW * 7; f ; 18539 

* N 2 General Abercromby appearing before Ticonderago, 155 
tze (gallant lord Howe having been killed in the march,) kitt 


- attacked the French intrenchments there; but with very ill - 1 

ſucceſs, he loſing near 2000 men. He afterwards diſpatche 1 : 
about 3000 provincials, under colonel Bradftrzet, againit 105 
fort Frontiniac, which he took, and afterwards demoliſhed, BEST 
Fired with the nobleſt ſpirit, Prince Edward (now FRE 
duke of York) went on board the Efex, commodore 4 

> Mari” t - Howe ; en 
FN” o Since deceaſed, 7 88 


= 
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de Have; when the fleet proceeded to Cherbur - Landy 
= there they deſtroyed its famous | baſon and / nem 
as and, burnt all the veſſels in the harbour. The Zngh/6 
ur fleet ſailed next towards S/. Malors, and landed fome. 
a miles from St. Car; but being oppoſed by duke 4 Aiguil- 
ut lon, governor of Britanny, in their retreat about 600 of 
at the Engliſb were killed, and 400 taken priſoners. Several 
et | Engliſh perſons of rank fell on this oceaſion, among whom 
; were general Dury, and Sir Jobn Armitage, of Torkſbire. 
d The cannon and mortars, taken in Cherburg, were lodged 
re in the Tower. of Londen. The Engliſh made an unte l. 
ce ful attempt on the iſland of Gorec. Captain Harvey figna- *® 
I lized himſelf in the Monmouth. Upon a plan drawn up by 

- Sir John Fielding, in May 1758, was inſtituted the Alum, 

ut or Houſe of Refuge, near We/minſfter-Bridge, for orphan 

in girls, from the age of 10 to 13 years, reſiding within the 
es ills of mortality, whoſe ſettlements eannot be found. 

th And in. Augaſt following, was opened the Magdalen-Houſe, | 

at in Preſcot:fireet, ene 6: Sh; for the reception of 


he Ae — : Tm 1 KA 4223 24. 7 ab: * 
at eee HL Ware miwOe 4 4249 4 wocomwwawas WEI I5 e, Lavery y * 


5 to the benevolent Robert Dingle, Eſq; treaſurer.— Theſe 
o | charities have their reſpective excellencies, and both are inn 
t- a flouriſhing. condition. Sept. the 2oth; the duke of Mari - 
ö borough on d, mart. WEY at 123 Len — 
: ' Ruſſians having beſieged Cuftrin, his f Maje 
4 10 0 chef, — 260 a bloody battle, wherein 21,529 RA 
th fians, and only 2000 Prufians were flain. By this victory 
_ count Daun's plans were defeated ; upon which the Raſſtant 
If evacuated the Pruſſan dominions, as did alſo the Swedes. 
Ockober the 1ſt, the King of Portugal was ſet upon by rat» + 
ur fans, and dangerouſly wounded. As thoſe. peſts of ſociety, 
(the Jeſuits) were concerned in this aſſaſſination, they were 
baniſhed his dominions. .Marſhal Daus ſurprizang che 
„ Pruſſian camp near Hoblerchen, about 7000 Pruffians were 
ill killed on the ſpot, with Prince Francis of Brunſwicy and 
21 feld-marſhal K2irh, Nowember the 23d, the tuo houſes met; 
aſt when the ſeſſion. being opened by commiſſion, the lord 
in keeper made a ſpeech, herein he took notice of the many 
W || agreeable events which nga that year, and recom- 
Le 741 85 a vigorous ſupply. The French deſpairing td de- 
Ce 


ad. fort du Zuc/ne, abandoned it; when its a | 


. 
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© fay) 1 was changed to that of Pittſburgh, in honour of Mr, 


ſecretary Pitt, whoſe meaſures had been ſo glorious to Eng. 


land. General Forbes commanded in this expedition, which 


coſt him his life. The whole of the grants this meniorable 


- year, amounted to / 10,586,457: 7:1. 


2. What were the principal tranſactions of 17502 
A. Many perſons, of che firſt diſtinction in Portugel, 


were ſeized on account of the King's aſſaſſination,  'Cap. 
; tain Yrrel attacked three French men of war; and ſigna- 


lized himſelf greatly on that occaſion. January the 12th, 
died her Royal Highneſs Anne, Princeſs of Orange, eldeſt 
1 to his Majeſty. - This lady had been diſtin- 

the nobleſt accompliſhments. Commodore 
* Keppel oct the iſland, forts, and * of Goree; a 


1 conqueſt cf the higheſt advan gold and gum 


trade, Sc. About this time the Sn died - 
©: Monſieur Lally the French, whore r= nga ſieged Madrafs, but 
"without ſucceſs. In March advice came, that general 
Hobſon and commodore Moore, had made an unſucceſsful 
. aftempt on Martinico, but had afterwards proceeded to 


+ Guadalupe. The campaigns were now opened all over Ger- 
* _— Five per cent. additional 80 was laid on all dry 


As the Durch carried on the French trade in their 

ms: the Engliſß ſeized] many of their ſhips, for 
ich the Dutch Sade! very heavy complaints. The 1 
paign in Germany was carried on very briſkly. About this 
time the captains Gilchriſt and Hotham, Wok the Diana, 
a French frigate; and captain Elliot another, called a 
- Mignone. In April, three of the _ reputable members 
of the States-General, came into England, to remonſtrate 
concerning the Datch thips which 12 6 been con fiſcated. 
'The Prince of Jenburgb Bf his life, in a battle between 
"Prince Ferdinand an] Marſhal Broglio. Prince Henry 
took Paſrbergh, and made above 2000 A»/rians priſoners. 


The Count . Florentine, a French man of war of 64 guns. 


was taken by eaptain Barrington; and the Duke de Chartres, 
n French man of war by ca Faulkner. In May, 


= 00 French, exaſperated at their lofſes, made vaſt prepara- 


tions along the coaſts of Normandy and Picurqh, to invade 
1 2 which the Engl; þ raiſed their nrlitia with 
pi, Advices came, that the iſland of Guadalupe, 


wath 


defeat 
men © 
Prince 
Prince 


ſoldier 
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with Marigalante, Ic. were taken by commodore Moore, © 5 
and general Barrington. June Ath, the Prince of als 
(his pretent Majeſty) being of age, there were great rej6i- 
cings on that auſpicious occaſion. In Fuly the invalion- : 
A from France being expected, proper meaſures were taken 
to defeat it. Sir Milliam Jobnſon took fort N iagara, a place 
of great importance; as general Amherſt did Ticonderags 
and Crown-Point. Auguft the iſt, was fought the famouhs 
7 battle of Minden, won by prince Ferdinand over marſhal | 
"'s Coatadts; who loſt above 10;000 men. The Enghiþ ix 
b ravrxr, (mcre that 2000 of whom were Killed or 
h wounded) gained deathleſs wreathes in this engagement. 
of The heroic King of Praſſa was defeated by the R. H,, 
at Cunner/dorf. Admiral Boſcawen engaging M. Je la Clue, 


«6 defeated him glor:ouſly; and took or burnt four large 

az ven of war. September the 4th died greatly lamented,” - * 

1 Princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond daughter to the late 
I rince of Valles. Subicriptions being opened for railing © ; 
ut soldiers, great numbers entered. About this time Qusbec, 


* capital of the French empire in Norib- America, was taken 
ful by the Engliſb forces, commanded by general Worry; 
to who loſing his life on that occaſion, - gained immortal glo- 
General Moxc#ton, who was dangerouſly wounded, $52 
ſignalized himſelf greatly. General 7 own/hend had the ho— e292, 
6ir N nour to force Quebec to ſurrender, In November apprehen- 
for ſions. of the in vaſion increaſing, all proper diſpoſitions were is 
„ I nade to fruſtrate. it. The houſe of commons voted a m.. 1 
his Nnument to be erected in Weftminfter-Abtey,” to the memory x 
of the univerfally-regretted general Wolfe." Twas now ek 

pected that the French would make a deſcent upon Ireland. 
ers Mv. the 20th, admiral Hawke coming up With che Frngcb 
ate ¶ feet under Cenflans, deſeated it; taking or ſinking five'of , © 
ed. Icheiriſbips; forcing eight of them up the-river Yillaine, and B 
en I diſperfing the reſt. This was one of the moſt figual navel! oy 

„ nctories hnce the defeat of the Spang urmada in 1588. 
I rhis victory has imm ortalized admiral Mu fe. The nobleſt 
chan ks were returned him in the houſe of commons, by te 
ſpeaker ; and two thouſand pounds per annum were aſter-ʒ--- 


„ V ards fettled upon himielf, Qc. The Kings of Grrat- Brit. 

A. ia and Pb, declared their defire of opening a congreſs ” 
de Por a general peage. - Subſcriptions were ſet on foot, ang 
ith Onno e — einen, great 4 
pe, enn 5 nn 
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reatly encouraged, in favour of the Britiſb infantry who 

| * ad behaved ſo valiantly at Minden and Quebec ; likewiſe 
for the widows and orphans of ſuch as fell ini thoſe ac- 
tions; and for — the French priſoners. All of them 
excellent charities! The parhament baving agreed to a 
loan of eight millions, the ſubſcription was immediately 
filled. The armies in Saua now went into winter 


quarters. | 4 
What were the moſt remarkable occurrences. of the | 
year 17602. 


A. Bn adier-General 3 was mu wernor of 

Quebec. * Feòruary, the famous Monſieur T hurot landed 
1000 men in Ireland; but was afterwardy N in an en- 
gagement with the brave capt. Elliot, We, May 5th, earl 
2 Ferrers was executed at T ybrn, for the murder of PM; Fohn- 
Jon his ſteward. Captain Skinner of the Biddeford, and cap- 
tain Kennedy of the Flamborough, engaged four French ſhips 
with incredible valour ; capt. Skinner nf his life. June 
the 2d, advice came of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſß under 
2 vice-admiral Peacock, againſt the French in the Eaft-Indies. 
June the 28th, the agreeable news was brought, that the 
MIT French, _ beſiegi ng vebec, had been obliged by ge- 
8 e ſiege with great precipitation. 
Jiußh the os a dreadful fire — out in his Majeſty's yard | 
"at Portſmouth. About this time, many ak Ferns of mili- 
. tia were encamped at Finchefter. | General Laudobn, after 
Raving been repulſed with great loſs, at the fiege of Glatz, 
25 took general Fouguer priſoner, in a very obſtinate engage- 
4 . ment. July the 22d, an expreſs brought word, that admi- 
nul Kada had very much alarmed che coaſt of France. 

About this time the 3 na vir the — hp 95 
HFlexedi nce, ed a ſi near Erxdorff; in 
which — Nightly diſti Lthemſelves. Jah: 
te ziſt, was the glorious action of — between 
7 3 army, and the greateſt part of that of 
the F renab; in which the latter were defeated. The mar- 
Auis of Granby, and the E . uired immortal honour 
+42 in this battle. 4uguft the nth, his Majeſty attack- | 
ed the 4uftrians, under general Laudaba, in thee march v 
between -Lignitz and —— When. 
were killed or wounded ; 400 taken 


ifoners, with 90 
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pieces of cannon; the Profians not loſing» aboye” 1600 
men. Captain Byron of the ſhip Fame], deſtroyed in the | 
Guiph of St. Lawrence, three French frigates; with 2 
ſchooners. C ö 
2. What were the other conſiderable occurrences of this 
year, till the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty King 
4. About ay, 9, thei Hcredirirpaprines of. Mager 
A. About Sept. 9, the tary- prince of Brunſwick 
gained ſignal advantages over the F Ae army 2 e 
renberg. The 21ſt, admiral Pocock, with the Yarmouth, c. 
from India, paſſed by. Port/mouth' with 16 Eanft-India ſhips 
(their cargoes being of prodigious value,) under his con- 
voy. The 2zd, a letter was received from ' colonel Coote, 
commander of the King's forces in India, containing a nar --- 
rative of the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms in that part of te 
world. Oc. 5, captain Dean and major Perry,” brought 
advice, from lord Celuillè and brigadier- general An bern, 
that Set. 8, the garriſon of Montreal had ſurrendered them - 
ſelves. priſoners.  O&.6, the camp at Winchefter began to 
break up. Preparations were now making for ſome grand 
expedition. The 16th, the lord-mayor, 2 waited * 3 
his Majeſty with an humble addreſs, to congratulate him 97 
on the reduction of all Canada. The 23d, his Majeſty ſaw ok Pl 
a battalion of the guards paſs thro' Xen/ington, in. their war 
to Port/mouth. * This was the laſt time our late moſt 
gracious ſovereign had an opportunity of reviewing his 
forces ; he being ſuddenly ſeized, at his palace at Kenfing-. * > 3 
on, the 25th of Ofober, between the hours of ſeven and © 
ight. in the morning, with a violent diſorder, on which, * | 
xccafion he fell ſpeechleſs, and expired ſoon after ; tho | 
| imaginable endeavours were uſed for his recover. 
lis Majeſty died in the 77th year of his age, and the 34 
f his reign. His ſudden death was a great ſhock to the $5 
tation ; by whom he. was honoured and beloved for his 
princely virtues. Sunday the 26th of October, his Royal in 
Highneſs Gzor Ge Prince of Wales, (whom — 2 * 
reſerve!) was proclaimed KI N in London, with the uſual - 4 
dlemnities, and amidſt the loudeſt acclamations of a loyal 1 | \ 
' 


= 


* 


ad moſt affectionate people; who, from the well-known m 


F*cellency of his diſpoſition, hope for every terreſtrial ha- | 
ineſs under his government. Of this his Majeſty was aff? | 
7 * > pleaſed | ” 7 \ 
| | | 2 ; , 2 
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pleaſed to give a delightful omen the day of his ſucceſſion, 
: 50 the following moſt gracious declaration, dated at Carle- 
- Zon-houſe, the 25th of October, which is as follows, wiz. 
ee een that I and the nation have ſuſtained by the 
« death of the King my Grandfather, would have been 
« ſeverely felt at any time; but coming at ſo critical a 
c juncture, and ſo unexpected, it is by many circum- 
c ftances augmented; and the weight now falling upon 
me much increaſed. I feel my own inſufficiency to ſup- 
port it as I wiſh; but animated by the tendereſt affec- 
« tion for this my native country, and depending on the 
& advice, experience, and abilities of your lordſhips ; 
on the ſupport and aſſiſtance of eyery honeſt man, 1 
« enter with chearfulneſs into this arduous ſituation ; and 
% ſhall make it the buſineſs of my life to promote, in 
* every thing, the glory and happineſs of . theſe king- | 
% doms; to preſerve and ſtrengthen the conſtitution both 
« in church and ſtate : and, as I mount the throne in the 


_. -#* midſt of an expenſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, I 


10 al endeavour to proſecute it in the manner the moſt 
likely to bring on an honourable and laſting peace, in 
concert with my allies,” | | 
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